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Norbert Lyn (on puts the 
nuasian artist's dream in 
perspective (page 14) 
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fflilS^ 0158 dictate that these 
are haunted men; 
aa serenely 

S?*™^ ble d domeaticators. But 
Tn„?? re0type 18 under attack. 

Tony Tanner reviews Nina 
Auerbach’s ROMANTIC 
IMPRISONMENT, a new 
Btudvthat revealB startling 

SSnn«^ n 80me fam i»iar B 
nctional heroines (page IB) 
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/ J 2 ! good thin £ thal «n be said 
I about the arbitrary and short-sighted 
imposition of “full-cost" fees for over- 

/SwS? S ‘7 ears a «° is lhat « has 

forced higher education to take over- 
seas students seriously. This is not an 
msihn'ftcant compliment. Before 
lii»in*c d p Si>, !i £ ; ea , cr rumblings of 

tf! a E /!^ 3n£ S m 0 o,n ? back as Er as 
Mr Anthony Crosland^s ill-judged de- 
cision 20 years ago (o charge overseas 

SAW" educat,on C00k overseas 

leeme d m hF? 1 ** 1, Their presenee 
seemed to discharge a post-imncrial 

Sonff , S 5 J!! d c ?T nfirn ? the int ™- 

tional claims of the university. The 

a n ,;i hy °T rseas 

wemed to have such a self-evident, if 
iSrWi! 1 " 1 eVCn senfinie ntal, 

I asked h WaS neVer pr °P er| y 

I .i 1 ? la 1 t P re 'IW9 world has been en- 
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Second, the imposition of "full cost- 
fees has disturbed Britain's intema- 

ggf nf atl ° nS ^^ de * rec Ihaf ^ 

,crm m ,fs P flr °chiaI innocence back in 
1V7S could never have imagined. 
Again it was not simply the Malaysias, 

2 , 11 ^" Cypruscs which were 
particularly dependent on Britain for 

It C w« 8 li CU u' gher educafi °n needs. 
“ «“ 8,50 th at the 1979 decision 

V ay of Brilain ' s over- 
evidence of an alarming 

t 35 bcen wretchedly con- 
Sat s2em tihS n k Pll0bia and ” dsm 

iteX ' becomeendemicin 


years that it has chosen to rely on other 
than academic reasons for overseas 
students because they seemed more 
palatable politically. L the case his 
S madc , m terms of iiitemationnl 
trade, aid to the third world, and 
cultural diplomacy. 

Uii?? £ re^piis are beginning to lose 

SSL*”?’ M ore and more people in 
higher education have come to realize 

2.LS Vereeas - studen,s cannot be 

treated as a nice little self-contained 
money-spinning subsidiary. As a result 

th?e2PE? Mte lhe need 10 bui,d back 

for r ove fseas students into the 
larger case for higher education Be- 
came arguments about trade, aid and 
diplomacy are little heln h-J ' 


question "why overseas students?” a . n ' cailse .ZIT «iucalion. Be- 
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mid-1960s; the ncwly P e S ri n ramm «, the most prominent of S CnVlronmem - Third, the presence of 
ahZT* Go . v f iam «t hadafelsh^Sce Was the so ° p f a ™ Sf as helps fo test the 

Tri«? ,0n "“S mar kets; and the announ( *d in February 1983 Tjf;,. i.?j! dl y and the quality of British 
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y pamtely by cbar ^« gras if^I hi S ss tar 

£ QiP’ ^’ fu!l CQ st ’ fees Shattered the ' S,xth ' ,hc V enable rare sub- 
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these old arguments had a retrod 
!nS ^ ail ^ f ' ,al fa ded to carry ran vie 


nnH „i. ii — ■ ’ r* ,u,,u uuceoiircrcnt 
fl®”* Intellectual traditions 
from which we have much to Icurn 
Fifth, as research students they hcln 

inie h reS CB «? h »i! ha I 5Crvcs our n n‘w»na! 
interests. Sixth, they enable rare sub- 




W Asresearch 
students they 
help with research that 
serves our national 
interests ^ 
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— pw* miu cvenon in ti 
championship race. One sli 
though, Doctor Quintock. 
Rush, not Bruce, Onlya deu 
can be a giveaway. 

And congratulations to 
everyone on general drculati 
ity. Apart from some slight < 
ties at the beginning of the 
when Professor Moat, Docttw 
and Doctor Trellis went into, 
unfortunate huddle for im 
minutes, there was a welcww 
| ness to move around the nxm 
wind's more to move at that si 
increased pace which does so i 
to give the impression of w 
walking. 

While we’re on general d?f 
ment - Professor Zapping. Do 
and relax. You may find itessk 
you uncross your arms, 7 
yes, on the sunjectolsenefll&pc 
ment, there are’iav ope or l 
problems with lisle ning. Metric 
a question - something like D« 
Bogie's interesting offering, “« 
sort of clinnee do you think the: 
have at Fulham?* - you show 


have at Fiillinin? - you 
lenst give the impression o 
to the answer. All that's 
the occasional nod orgruo 
nient, and perhaps a sJig' 
tion of the fiend. But do t 
away from the traditions 
posture of staring blankly 
nearest window. And als 
■ ber - and more black mi 
I’m afraid, for Professor 
. that it is not normal in ar 
! conversation to invite yoi 
to take down a list of n 
OKI 

Vocabulary was also i 
proved. Only 15 “arguablj 
dozen 'in a sense’s and no i 
half an “epistemologicar ■ 
the tongue I think Profess 
bridge? I thought so. Incide 
be careful when describing 
the more esoteric aspects oi 
ty life. The word “reac 
example, often causes f 
“internal examiner" is u 
misunderstood, and as Dm 
cemuller should have realiz 
is almost no way in which 
“sabbatical” can be tnadec 
ly explicable to outsiders. 

I That's about it then. W 
on what we've learned th 
Sitting up straight. Talk 
listening. Moving at a re 
pace. Smiling. Keeping out 
riles. Saying goodbye an< 
Ordering a round of drlmo 
there’s nothing else to do 
home and have a good nigm 
then in the morning - ren « 
not too much corduroy, f n ‘ 
length of your trousers, bnnt 
copy of each of your books 

display stand, and think n £ 
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over 5 per cent nf present J ust 
. orifiins of . 
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century style 

Adam Kuper on Victor Turner 
L,aw books 
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tive networks of existing agencies 
involved in guidance for adults. 

It argues that individuals and pro- 
■ riders will benefit from a nationally 
available service built upon “the good, 
bul patchy and uncoordinated work of 
many ensling agencies”, including 
educational advice services, librnrics, i 
niters services, jobcentres and train- 
. ia providers. 

kibe local level, UDACE envis- 
ualhesetting up of formal collabora- 
dt( networks in which careers, library 
sad educational guidance services will 
Mu core agencies to develop them. 
Local education authorities at an 
(tinted cost of up to £80,000 should 
bri local educational guidance units 
Bwwortand service the network and 
ms fired provision on a pilot basis. 
Almiional level the report recoin- 
ffitDfeihe establishment of a parallel 
imiltocover England and Wales. This 
w&M be landed by the DES, Welsh 
Hid the Department of Empluy- 
ekm ajlh an annual budget of 
wOM to support a small team of 
orebpmenlal staff. It would encour- 
^pwd practice, sponsor training 
^provide a forum for all concerned 
m educational guidance. 

Dr Donald Grattan, chairman of 
“DACE said that the report's recom- 
mradaiions were realistic and practical 
™ aid not call for large amounts of 

"Wc argue that both the ‘customers' 
j™ UK providers of education and 
training will get better value for money 
!<* well organised and coherent service 
is available", he said. 

J® recognises that a successful new 
Kneme will lead to increased demand 
!» or education and training but believes 
atQ be In the national interest that 
more adults encase in leaminc. 


Stirling 

University's rag 
committee 
investigated the 
domino theory last 
weekend, and 
claimed q British 
record with a total 
of 6 1,414 toppling 
dominoes In an 
unbroken line 
which look three 
duys to erect inn 

local school 

gymnasium. 


Double bid to soften blow of 

of proposed NAB cuts race bias 


by John O'Leary 

The Government is to make a two- 
pronged effort to reduce the level of 
cuts planned for polytechnics and 
colleges following strong criticism this 
week of the proposals for 1987-88 
made by the secretariat of the National 
Advisory Body. 

Civil servants will try to argue down 
the number of places to be lost in the 
latest NAB planning exercise at talks 
still to be arranged with the body’s 
officials. And there are hopes that next 
year's advanced further education 
pool will be increased by more than the 
£23 million already signalled by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. 

Although the eventual size of the 
pool hinges on the wider negotiations 


on local government spending, the 
Department of Education and Science 
will press for extra funds for public 
sector higher education. There is no 
likelihood of the full £23 million short- 
fall identified by the NAB being made 
up, hut a further increase would allow 
a significant proportion of the 9,400 
lost places to he restored. 

Both Sir Keith and Mr George 
Walden, his under secretary and chair- 
man of the NAB, stressed in the Houst 
of Commons that no decisions had 
been taken to cut places in 
polytechnics and colleges, deflecting 
the blame on to the NAB secretariat. 

However, Opposition spokesmen 
insisted that they would not let the 
Government off the hook. Mr Neil 
Kinnock, the Labour leader, described 
the proposed cuts as the action of “a 
yob government” and Mr Giles 


Poly director’s challenge 


Kadice, the shadow education secret- 
ary, demanded a full Commons state- 
ment. 

The plan, which will be discussed by 
the NAB board next week, would 
bring about one institutional closure, 
at Rose BrufoTdCollege of Speech and 
Drama, and a series of mergers. One 
involves an ambitious proposal to link 
Plymouth Polytechnic, the College of 
St Mark and St John, Rolle College 
and the Exeter College of Art and 
Design. A dozen other colleges would 
lose all advanced courses, but would 
survive on their non-advanced work. 

The recommendation effectively to 
close Rose Bruford, at Sidcup, Kent, 
comes hard on the heels of a glowing 
report by Her Majesty's Inspectorate 
and just as merger negotiations with 
the City of London Polytechnic were 
nearing completion. Mr Jean-Norman 
Bcnedetti, the principal, said that all 
three courses in theatre arts and stage 


by David Jobbins 
Some London University medical 
(schools have operated admissions poli- 
cies which discriminate against non- 
I white and female siudents, two 
academics have claimed. 

1 - A study of students taking final 
1 examinations over a three-year period 
showed that sonic schools had a consis- 
tently smaller proportion of non- Euro- 
pean students Ilian others. Other 
schools appeared to have a lower 
proportion of women students than 

others - . . . . 

The authors of the study, published 
in the latest Issue of ine journal, 
Medical Education, claim that their 
conclusions only confirm what minor- 
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by Karen Gold 

The Government should cancel tnc 
cuts in places suggested by the 
National Advisory Body which reveal 
that its educational policy is ta total 
disarray, the director or (Word 
Polytechnic Dr Clive Booth said this 

traall 

Dr Booth, a former HM Inspector 
and Department of Education and 
Science official, said at Uie confer- 
ence of the Associaton 
Administrators in Sunderland that 
the Government wants vocations 
courses, science, engineering Mid 
technology, yet has launched a mgjor 
programme of cuts In the vocational 

Sector of higher education. 

The cumulative effect is thnt 
30,000 Tewer young pcopl^g 
will benefit from appliefl Wgber 
educati on. The places are removed 


from the most cost-effective sector of 
higher education, despite the Gov- 
ernment's policy of promoting cost- 
effee tive ness. . . . 

He saidt “Sir Keith Joseph boasts 
that spending per pupil In schools is 
the highest ever. In polytechnics 
spending per student Is the lowest 
ever.” Polytechnics were achieving 
staff: student ratios recommended by 
HM Inspectors -some of whom were 
now saying that these ratios were 
Inadequate to preserve quality. 

The Government could not pre- 
tend It was not responsible for the 
cats, since the Junior education 
minister Mr George Walden chaired 
the NAB committee overseeing than. 
Sir Keith talked about the need for 
intellectual rigour in education, but 
there was no rigour in his depart- 
ment's educational policies, 


management were accepted as voca- 
tional and unique, but that the college 
was being penalized for being too smHll 
with 168 students. 


Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board, said or the plan as a 
whole: “1 very much regret that it has 
been necessary to plan at this stage for 
a severe cut in student numbers but we 
have to do it if we are to maintain the 
quality of provision in the public 
sector. I hope that the Government 
will find the nmds we need to enable us 
to reinstate the important parts of the 
provision which are at present to be 
sacrificed and to develop other badly- 
needed work.” 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers- in further and Higher 
Education, which revealed details of 
the proposals, blamed the Govern- 
ment for the cuts. 

Details, page S 
Leader, back page 


ity group students have already sus- 
pected. They call for changes in proce- 
dures to right the injustice. 

Dr J. Q. Collier ana Dr A. W. Burke 
believe that the correlation between 
the two lists of schools with relatively 
worse records is so strong that both are 
the result of an “orchestrated admis- 
sions policy." . , 

The authors say: “It isiuiUkcly to be 
by chance that the schools with the 
highest non-while intake also have the 
highest femide intake, unless of course 
all non-whites were feniBle. but if 
anything non-white students tend to be 
male.” . , 

They claim that at some schools 


'Ilicy examined the final MB BS 
examinntion lists for the university 
over a three year period from 1982- 
1984 and classified students' names as 
European or other to approximate 
with racial origin. Similarly, students 
were classed as male or female by their 
first names, taking advice on foreign 
names. 

Westminster had the lowest propor- 
tion of apparently non-European stu- 
contlnued on page 3 


Scots universities oppose STEAC’s proposals 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

Most of Scotland’s eight universities 

sssfe-SSSss 

Council, which proposed 
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iPiSSUf dots not 
K bas V< Henot- Watt and St Andrews 


single body, with only Strathclyde 

backing it. . . . 

Stirling is also expected to support 
the proposal, but Edinburgh is set to 
reject it, producing a majority against. 
It is still unclear what Glasgow s 
response will be: its principal. Sir 
Alwyn Williams, was a member of 
STEAC, and issued a personal state- 

rlrtnla hn^ll kilt 


retain funding from the University 

Grams Committee. 

The standing committee says there Is 
general agreement that it is essential to 
maintain a buffer between them and 
the Government, and that the STEAC 
proposals would mean a radical revi- 
sion of the basis of operation of the 
Scottish universities. 


It says there is considerable support 
for a joint planning body for the 
university and non-university sectors, 
with the University Grants Committee 
continuing to allocate funds to the 
universities, while the Scottish Office 
continued to fund the colleges. 

This planning body would advise on 
coordinating course provision between 
(he sectors, and the distribution of 
student numbers. 

The standing committee stresses 
that there is a general view among the 
universities that the STEAC report 
contains a great deal of perceptive and 
constructive analysis, and it welcomes 
“the persuasive arguments" that ear- 
lier government projections for de- 
mand for higher education have been 
toopessimistic. 

The universities agree that there 


should be further improvements in 
access for mature students, “including 
sensible developments in credit trans- 
fer arrangements." 

The standing committee adds that it 
strongly supports STEAC's view thnt 
there must be adequate levels of 
student support. 

It also agrees with STEAC’s warn- 
ing that the emphasis on scientific and 
technological courses "which has he- 
comc quite pronounced in universities 
in recent years, partly as a result of 
government-stimulated funding provi- 
sions," should not be allowed to dimin- 
ish provision in the arts and other 
subjects. 

“The traditional breadth of 
academic provision in the Scottish 
universities remain something to be 
. cherished.” 
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pay: V-cs hold out for reforms 


by David Jobbins 

Vice Chancellors have ruled out an 
;' f v pay offer to university lecturers 
Sd are convinced that more progress 
must be made on structural reforms 
Se Ministers can be convinced to 
Kelp tackle salary erosion. 

“^sdinR vice chancellors considered 
midng an offer to ihe Association of 
uSTvcIity- Teachers to dear the decks 
to joint efforts on the case for more 
resources in this summers public ex- 

the U absence of a formal pay 
claim hom the AUT. they decided 

Bart’s urged 
to reconsider 
joint plan 

Pressure is increasing on St Barth- 
olomew's Hospital Medical College to 
reverse its decision to pull out of a 
scheme to establish a new pre-clinical 
school in East London. 

The "BLQ" scheme, which envis- 
ages a joining of forces between St 
Bartholomew's, the London Hospital 
Medical College and Queen Mary 
College, has the support of London 
University and the University Grants 
Committee, but its future has been in 
tonbt since St Bartholomew's sudden- 
tv pilled out of discussions last 
October. 

But now a fresh report on the plan, 
prepared by the Dean of the London 
Hospital college, Professor Michael 
Floyer, stresses that the inclusion of St 
Bartholomew's is desirable from all 
poimsof view. If the college decided to 
slay out of the scheme, it would | 
become 'isolated and vulnerable to 
rtosure’.says the report. 

The chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, Sir Peter Swinner- 
ton-Dyer, has already said that if the 
'theme went ahead without St Barth- 
olomew's, it would “only be on the 
bans that future recurrent grants to the 
university will contain no provision for 
s^Kjarate pre-clinical school at 

Sir Peter said in a letter to the vice 
coancellor of London University, Lord 
Bowers, that the St Bartholomew’s 
withdra wal was “both a shock and a 
matter of serious concern”. 

. Pressure on members of the Asso- 
oation of University Teachers at St 
Bartholomew’s has also come from the 
union’s national office. The AUT 
London officer, Mr Malcolm Keigbt, 
has warned that members faced ,r un- 
oertalnty and insecurity" If the college 
was excluded from the BLQ scheme. 

Members of the AUT at the other 
|wo colleges have endorsed the find- 
■ngs of Professor Floyer’s report and 
are also keen for the scheme to go 
ahead as originally planned. 

The new school, in the Mile End 


fore taking a final decision. 

But they believe there will be no 
extra resources for the immediate pay 
round and feci that only n commitment 
to greater local flexibility and salary 
differentials between subject areas will 
be enoueh to convince Ministers that 
money should be made available to 
tackle general pay levels in the 1987/88 
salary round. 

Both sides are pinning their hopes 
on a jointly-financed independent 
study of recruitment, retention and 
motivation problems associated with 
falling salary levels among academics. 

A pilot study at six universities was 
completed last week and the consul- 
tants, PA Personnel Services, are to 
embark on a full-scale survey at the 


same insti till inns in find evidence fur 
the view shared by both sides that 
damage is being done in the system. 

Vacancies are alsu being systemati- 
cally monitored and the consultants 
movements nutsidc ihe university 
sector. 

Their report is due in four weeks - to 
meet the deadline set by the public 
spending round for 19X7/88. 

But a senior management official 
made clear this week: “The view of the 
whole or this side is that it is not 
possible to offer something on 
account. There is no additional 
money.” 

The evidence placed on structural 
reform as the key to ihe possibility of 
more money places the AUT in a 





Centrepiece of an exhibition which nearly did not take place is the 
huge model of a rearing horse in corrugated card coated with plastic 
by Marcel Baettig, a fine art student at Newcastle Polytechnic. Marcel 
and 15 other students turned the condemned and leaky warehouse Into 
an exhibition gallery after failing to And a suitable venue. 


difficult position. Its proposals, which 
centre on a common career grade 
comprising the lecturer and senior 
lecturer scales, have been turned down 
in the universities and its national 
council has rejected the employers’ 
proposals. 

Nevertheless, talks have taken 
place, with more due later this munth, 
and the employers are said to be 
satisfied with the climate in which they 
arc taking place. 

The employers want to retain 
national bargaining but allow universi- 
ties greater freedom to use shorter pay 
scales to introduce local flexibility and 
■a finer response to market trends, with 
differential salaries for subject areas n 
distinct possibility. 


Action call on 
extremists 

Labour MPa havc called on the 
chairman of the Conservative Party, 
Mr Norman Tebhil, to stamp out 
extremism in the Federation of Con- 
servative Students. 

A Commons motion, tabled this 
week by Mr Derek Patched, MP for 
Leeds Central, claims that the ex- 
tremist views and behaviour which 
led to last year’s party Investigation 
were repealed at Scarborough- 
In particular, the motion, which 
by Wednesday had attracted 41 sign- 
atures, noted that the conference had 
refused to Implement one of the 
Inquiry's recommendations -< that 
the federation should work within 
student unions. 


Cardiff’s debts put merger in doubt 


by Peter Aspden 
The future of the merger between 
University College, Cardiff, and the 
University of Wales Institute of Science 
and Technology depends on the results 
of an inquiry into Cardiff's financial 
position, currently being carried [out by 
the accountancy firm Price Water- 

house. „ _ , . . 

The Department of Education and 
Science took the highly unusual step of 
ordering the inquinr when the extent of 
the financial dendt facing Cardin 
became known last November. It is 
currently believed to be facing a deficit 
of £1.25 million. . 

Now academics at Uwist are aiK- 
iously waiting for the results of the 
inquiry to determine whether the mer- 
ger should go ahead. -Die principal, Dr 
Aubrey Trotman-Dickenson, said the 


institute had worried consistently ovct 
the past five years about Cardiff s 
financial position. _ . 

“We have expressed misgivings ever 
since 1981, dunng an earlier round of 
merger talks, that there were likely to 
be financial difficulties at Cardin, 
iaraely due to the relatively large 
number of academic and academic- 
related staff there," he said this week. 

The institute requested a financial 
appraisal of both institutions by the 
former vice chancellor of Brunei Uni- 
versity, Mr Stephen Bragg, reflecting 
its apprehensions over Cardifrs situa- 

Dr Trotman-Dickenson said the 
target date for the merger was August 
1, 1989, but legal procedures were 
likely to be extremely complicated. 
Uwist would seek assurances on Car- 


\' u breVTrSman-Diclc e .iion. .kid to Uwi« »°uld seek Mnirance. on 

UGC stops Croham clock 

The timetable 

into the Unive ratty Gt»*m Committee me 0 _ ratlo „ in practice; 


haT slipped because the UGCis so busy 
finalizing its new funding policy. 


ties, and their operation in practice; 
the functions and methods of opera- 
tion of the sub-committees; and the 
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Hoad, would have a total intake of 255 . 

MuaeatB - 200 medical and 55 dental - Croham had originally hoped that staH Qt tne UUL . ana m incij0 WU u 

ja tne event of the three colleges management consultants Coopers and particular regard to Ihe efficiency, 

unking up. But 105 of those medical lybrand Associates could start a study a no effectiveness of Ihe 
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Now the university’s medical advis- , . th funding and selectivity exer- Croham has now finished taking 
committee, which meets on Tues- ” let , wMph eliminates in May with the evidence although still has a number of 
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olomew's. making it an essential com- 
ponent of the plan. 

Now the university's medical advis- 
ory committee, which meets on Tues- 
has to consider if and how the 
Ratine can go ahead with only two 
^fleges. The UGC has already made it 
c«ar that it is too late to change the 


Sca l° of the project. 


staff of the UGC; and all of these with 


terms’of reference and the adequacy of 
the means for doing this. 

Croham has now finished taking 
evidence although still has a number of 
visits planned. A two-day retreat has 
been planned for the end of July but 
the report is unlikely to be ready until 
late autumn at the earliest. 


dents over the period, with 7 per cent 
in 1982 falling to 3 per cent in 1984. 
The school has now merged with 
Charing Cross, which comes midway 
down the list of 11 schools then in 
existence with on average of 9 per cent 
over the three years. 

Apart from Westminster, four 
schools - Guy's and St Thomas, Lon- 
don, St Bartholomew's and St Mary's- 
averaged only 7 per cent over the 
period while St George’s (12 per cent) 
and the Royal Free (16 per cent) had 
the highest proportion. 

Medical .school administrators de- 
nied that discriminatory admissions 
policies were being operated. 


diff s financial position he fare entering 
more detailed negotiations. 

A report issued by the two institu- 
tions' joint committee on Ihe merger 
last year said that Cardiff stood to lose 
up to 100 jobs to balance its books, 
irrespective of whether the merger 
went ahead. Natural wastage was un- 
likely to be an adequate means of 
dealing with the problem. 

But the Association of University 
Teachers said this week that it would 
vigorously oppose any compulsory re- 
dundancies at the college. Deputy 
general secretary Mr John Akker, 
said: "It is not the fault of the start that 
the college is in financial difficulties. 
We will be seeking immediate talks at 
national level with the college and the 
DBS as soon aa the report of the 
inquiry comes out." 

‘Race bias’ 


Independence 

ofHMIs 

threatened 

The independence of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate is constantly threatened 
by the Department of Education and 
Science, Dr Clive Booth a former HM 
inspector and now director of Oxford 
Polytechnic told the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators. 

Tnc inspectorate was a constitution- 
al tool of ihe Secretary of Slate for 
Education and Science, who used it 
legitimately in asking for advice that 
informed policy. Bui inspectors' re- 
ports were looked at by officers in the 
DES before they were published. 

“There is a tendency For officers of 
the DES to want to influence what 
inspectors write," Dr Booth said. “Up 
to now inspectors have been successful 
in telling the DES to get lost. 

“But there is a risk tne inspectorate 
will get too close io the DtS. Some 
inspectors feel there is no point in 
saying ’capital and equipment in col- 
lege R or the sector as a whole is at 
ensis level', because the DES will not 
allow ils to publish it. I urn not saying 
that has happened, but there is a risk". 

Many HMIs were unhappy at their 
advisory role in rationaliz'd mm exer- 
cises and the National Advisory Body, 
because institutions increasingly saw 
them as people who determined clo- 
sures, lie said. 

At the same time there was a 
tendency for HMIs to make flying 
24-hnur visits to institutions, followed 
a few months later by b NAB report on 
rationalization. 

“You can’t help but worry about Ihe 
basis on which the judgements were 
made," he said. 

But the advantages in having inde- 
pendent inspections - something the 
universities did not have and should 
have - outweighed the disadvantages, 
he said. “1 think there is mote risk to 
public sector higher education if HMIs 
were not there to advise and contri- 
bute, than there is when they are.’’ 

Don’t rush it, 
polys told 

sure of competing in a unified higher 
education system, Miss Sheila 
Browne, principal of Newnham col- 
lege, Cambridge, and former senior 
chief HM Inspector said this week. 

"I think you would lose much more 
than you would gain if the progress to a 
single system came too soon," Miss 
Browne told the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators' annual 
conference. . . , . 

“I have very little doubt that by 
co-operation, consultation, and much 
more self-awareness on the part oi 
institutions, the higher education sys- 
tem including the Open University is 
growing towards a single but complex 
system, she said. 

“But at present I hope there wiu be 
more time allowed for the various 
institutions to discover and explore 
their potential strengths before any 
form of unification is attempted. 

Many students saw the institutions 
of higher education as qualifications 
factories, she said. That really was a 
downcradine of higher education un- 


downgrading of higher education un- 
less the qualifications were liberally 
gained and delivered. 

That would be less Ukely if the 
pressure to increase science and tech- 
nology courses meant arts courses 
were less well represented. 


Colleges will takelighttosave town planning courses to Sir Keith 
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driving students away from the cheap- 
er polytechnic education lo the more 
expensive university education at extra 
cost to the taxpayer," Dr Holroydc 

Dr Mike Salmon, director of the 
Essex Institute said that the loss of 
their course would mean that Ihe 
whole of East of England would have 
no degree in town planning. 

He pointed out that the course had 
been reprieved last time because it had 
a rural specialism. This was still the 
case. Moreover, the degree as part of 
the school for built environment met 
the criterion of relevance to other 
cognate disciplines, while on viable 
size criterion It baa been limited and 
had not chosen an intake of 24 full- 
time equivalent students. 

Considering that the college was in 


an area which had the fastest growing assessed > 


Town Plnnnin 


construction industry in the country, 
the loss of the degree would badly 
efiect the professional development of 
town planners, aa well as the institute's 
research programme. 

Reading University, whose post- 
graduate course in environmental 
planning is threatened with closure, 
said that It strongly objects to the 
assumptions, particularly on “critical 
mass”, made in the working party 
report. 

Mr Simon Thome, the sub -dean of 
the faculty of urban and regional 
studies, said that if this criterion was 
applied widely then most interdisci- 
plinary courses feeding on other strong 
disciplines around them would be 
axed. The course had .only. Just^ljeen 


flying colours. 

Mr Thome stressed that the course 
would be offered in 1986 and that other 
courses in the school of planning 
studies and the faculty were quite 
unaffected. . . 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority’s deputy education officer, Mr 
David Falcon, said that the authority 
viewed with great alarm the proposals 
to reduce ihe provision for town 
planning in London. 

Before responding to the NAB’s 
invitation to have discussions with 
University College about a centre 
north of the Thames, the authority 
would want to examine in great detail 
the report of the transbinaiy working 
party. 




DON'S 1 
DIARY 




MONDAY 


Read The THES on the train in 
work. Don't read "Don's Diary"' as a 
rule, usually sonic senior lecturer 
from a soutliern university writing 
about all that's well with the world 


and what 3 nice lime they arc having 
This does nut equate with my reality 
therefore usually skimmed over. To 


p.ii intent in the lift, shows me letter 
In hi 1 Open I /diversity tutor who uses 
seminar mum on Weil tie ‘day even- 
ings. Apparently the collection of 
dirty wine glasses, cigarette ends ami 
hits uf cheese Je traded from his 
leaching. Receive notification that 
oilier referee also rejected that paper 
from someone in Spain 
Ponder the difficulties people have 
_ in ci including research in other coitn- 

. - 1 tries ami writing reports in a foreign 
l language. Without knowing why I'm 
j—B- reminded of Prince Charles' "com- 
ment regarding Britain becoming a 
'‘fourth- rate nation". Cel reply from 
vice chancellor saying that f can have 
the money logo to that conference in 
Chicago after all. It was a hit of a 
cheek writing to him arguing that the 
annual stuff allocation fur (ravel of 
£ 1 00 coupled with declining 
stipendary spending power rendered 
conference presentation a little diffi- 
cult. Still, if “you don't buy a ticket 
you can't win ihc raffle”. Worse still 
it was true. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 

Landmark for the Bartlett 
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day's however was hy a temporary 
lecturer from Scotland pondering his 
fate in Ihc US. Brings buck memories 
uf being in the .same position* couple 
uf years ago. Post-doc in Boston 
sounded fine, $25,000 sounded even 
better - but if was a long way from 
home. Giad to get a job here at the 
time. Reflect ion sparks off reap- 
praisal. Prepare a list of pluses and 
minuses concerning present situation. 
Quickly abandon idea tut the minuses 
won 9-1. Settle in to read over morn- 
ing's lectures. 


[TUESDAY 

Draft letter to The Times. Incensed 
by comment in the letters page 
indicating that research and develop- 
ment have no definition and hence 
no place in modem science and 
engineering. The answer to the cur- 
rent industrial malaise it appears is to 
train twice as many graduate scien- 
tists as engineers. It never fails to 
amaze me that some people do not 
make the connection between new 
technology, ideas and research. 

Without the research base the rest 
eventually come to belong in a 
museum. Am reminded of the anec- 
dote about the 19th-century New 
Yorkers who predicted that by 1920 
they would be neck high in manure. 
As a consequence the 20,000 manure 
sweepers that were predicted to be 
required were trained post haste. 
Regrettably for the unemployment 
rate among such professionals the 
new technology was invented else- 
where. Pull out grants, file, re-read 
Formal but firm letters of rejection. 
Regret that alpha rating does not pay 
for research assistance. 

Mentally begin to prepare wife- 
oriented excuses for spending the 
weekend in the lab. Final year tuto- 
rial develops into re-assuring 
discussion that this year they needrrt 
worry too much about past 


FRIDAY 

Give talk on “addiction” to local 
School. It went quite well and I'm 
glad that 1 chose not to give the 
“scare 'em to hell" version in view of 
tJie_ news in this morning's paper 
saying that the recent “antt-hcroin" 
campaign actually decreased the 
negative attitudes to heroin. Instead 
gave them Ihc factual approach - 
these arc frightening enough - 
however, little concerned that they 
weren’t fooled by the OXO cube 
posing as “cannabis” and the talcum 
powder pretending to be “smack". 

Get lab prepared for tomorrow 
and finish off writing research manu- 
script. Gel home about six to be 

E ed by another letter from the 
- they might like to say “yes" 
but they clearly don't understand 
that it lakes time to recover from the 
financial consequences of spending 
seven years as a student - file it under 
“B" with the rest. Have pondered 
re-mortgaging but we've only had the 
house for two years and in any case if 
the rumours are true we'll all be 
moving when the UQC’s letter ar- 
rives In May for was it July?). 

Have a little chortle about the 
current round of speculations - re- 
location to the north-east, the north- 
west and closure — which cheers me 
up. Go to local social club for a pint - 
greeted by usual hoots from teachers 
( counting your wages". "looking 
forward to your summer holidays?* 
the last one usually limited to March 
- you know the sort of thing) and 
some new ones, mock cringes fol- 
lowed by “Don't hit me" and “If you 
disagree old chap, just beat me up." 
Had forgotten about politician being 
a £ the university this week. He 
should have realized that the closure 
oE the trans-pennine rail link was a 
bad omen for the popularity of 
Carlisle in this part of Yorkshire. 
Beal a hasty retreat home. 
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concerning graduate .unemployment. 

The relationship between demoo- 

SATURDAY 
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atesproyes a useful iliust ration of the 
penis inherent in making predictions 
nom descriptive statistics. 


Mid-week onlivened 
conference. The aim .„ 1V|11UUIIH . 
as closely as possible a conference 
situation. Presentation of papers is 
organized into sessions with chair- 
persons and formal question time, 
me event is annually preceded by an 
acute shortage of overhead pens and 
slides as the students prepare their 
papers. The atmosphere of the occa- 
sion is complete when, on the day 
staff and students alike turnout their 
“conference romper suits". 

Why is it that all male conference 
delegates wear blue blazer and grey 
flannels? Am reminded of that tune 
In Holland when I approached some- 
one dressed in the approved manner 
to discuss a particular point only to 
discover that I was talking to the 
hotel porter. The conference (or 
“Techniques of Communication" as 
it is more formally known) was 
generally a great success and in 
authentic style rounded off with 
cheese and wine In the seminar 
room. 


Gas leak in the university neceasi- 
tates the building being evacuated, 
thus decide to abandon experiment 
in view of possible difficulties in 
replication. Fantasize writing into 
.research report “experimentation 


WEDNESDAY 

rep™ experimentation 
icd by final year J™^“H^ tcm E? raturc controlled 
im is to reproduce house - 

iible a conference- . Decide not to have relax- 


V 


THURSDAY 

Meet confused looking head of de- 


tag smoke before going home, h!- 
Btcad re-do Monday's lecture on 
teaming theory. Struggle to make 

™5 n S5 OI l betw K C5,rrent ^ situation 
and theories which state that "be- 
haviour which has negative consequ- 
ences results in the loss of that 
behaviour from the subject’s reper- 
toire - conclude that the rate of 
teaming among academics must be 
nlehly variable, otherwise we would 
air be joining the “drain”. 

SUNDAY 

Re-do pluses and minuses count, the 
score now stands at 14-2 (the addi- 
tional plus being that the university 
looks quite nice now that the daffo - 1 
dils are coming out). Spend rest of 
day trying to work out American 
equivalent of “Qissajob" and check 
that my passport is up-to-date. 

Colin A. Hendrie 

The author is lecturer in psychology , 
University of Bradford. 


by Peter Aspden 

Having your professional work de- 
rided alt over the front pages of the 
national press Is bad enough, but 
when that criticism comes from a 
member of the shy and retiring royal 
family, you'd be forgiven for wanting 
to bury yourself in a deep, dark hole. 

That wasn’t quite the reaction of 
Mr Peter Ahrends, but he did decide 
that dignified silence was the only 
response to Prince Charles’s attack 
on the “monstrous carbuncle" he had 
submitted as his entry for the com- 
petition to design a new extension to 
the National Gallery. 

Although the carbuncle won the 
competition, and, more significantly, 
was round to be the most popular In a 
poll of visitors to the gallery, Mr 
Ahrends was not going to be drawn 
into n war of words. Now he must 
start getting used to n higher profile, 
though, in Ills new role as professor of 
architecture at London's Bartlett 
School of Architecture and P lanning . 

Professor Newton Watson, current 
head of the Bartlett School, describes 
the appointment as a “unique and 
exciting choice", rare language in the 
restrained world of academic affairs 
which will be claiming most of Mr 
Ahrends* time. 

He will remain an active partner at 
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ABK, the firm he helped found with 
Ms colleagues Richard Burton and 
Paul Koralek, trying to combine his 
work in the practice and in educa- 
tion. He, and the firm (all three 
partners work closely together) are 


known torn wide ranBeotirt 

K a .u. MiBn ’ nota M» lh?2h 
buUding at Kehle ColX' 
which won a Royal fiL?* 
British Architects award 1 * 1 
Another landmark wain, b- 
of the Cummins engine 
Scotland, when unSl^f 
workers using the prWfa'l 
interviewed mid consulted II' I 
final draft was produced. 
wns also among the fim h ,1 

country to employ a sodaJK,^ 

ist when designing the mS* 
ing scheme In Basildon. \ 
Mr Ahrends has always Mm' 
connections with higher 
giving master classes at a muk.: 
universities and polytechnla l i 
acting as visiting critic and enri 
examiner for Institutions as foi 
as Ghana and Canada. 

Letters and reactions It 
architectural press already fa 
the popularity of the appoblim, 
a time when the subject Is unto* 
public scrutiny. Mr Ahrends uh 1 
two partners have even nndtik 
peace with that famous fondly; w 
has It that Prince Charles, hrariq 
their offices after his outbmt, it 
moved to remark: "I wish it hhl 
been you." Back came the rah 
quick as you like: “And wril'l 
hadn’t been you 


Degree courses bear brunt of NAB cuts 


Regional link 
urged for 
social work 

Regional collaboration between uni- 
versities, public sector institutions and 
the personal social services agencies 
will become necessary when the new 
social work qualification is introduced. 

TTiis is one of the topics expected to 
be discussed at the council meeting of 
the Central Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work being held 
today. 

TTie introduction of a new single 
Qualification for social work based on 
three years’ training to begin in 1990 
was agreed by CCETSW test year. 

According to pnpers going to the 
council. If study and practice for the 
new award are to include prescribed 
areas of special emphasis, providers of 
education and training will have to 
plan how to use the contribution of 
special expertise and practice available 
in the area. 

The papers also say that the need for 
various forms of regional planning is 
becoming more obvious throughout 
higher and further education In order 
to meet the consequences of resource 
shortages and the short-term decline in 
□umbers in the potential student ace 
group. 6 

nI ®5 14 J* P oint ® d out that such 
manning has to take account of the 
legitimate conflicts of interest as well 
isto .n cal sensitivities between the 
uniyersiUes, polytechnics, central 
institutions and the major higher 
education colleges. 8 

The papers stress though that there 
are encouraging signs that discussion 
and prehmmary ideas about planning 
are beginning in some regions. At the 
moment this is mainly to plan more 

Work starts on 

sSSaSSS 

the first stage of its “JLSB- 

tewis, !s to start Immediately to a 
«vbed plan and timescale.’ 

ssfcrriSfifiS 


Offer to manual staff 
eases low pay trap 


University mnnual workers arc likely 
to accept a deal which vice chancellors 
believe is a further step towards reduc- 
ing® long-standing low pay problem. 

They have been offered a flat rate £6 
a week on all grades - coupled with a 
merger between the two lowest nay 
scales. 1 

Bui the package, estimated at K per 
Cent on the salary bill, still menus a 
lower nse for employees at universities 
in the manual workers’ consortium 
compared with universities who pay 
local government rates. 

There the bottom three scales have 
been merged, and employers are com- 
mittcd to a job rc-cviilualiun exercise, 
which the vice chancellors were not 
prepared to match. 

Leaders of the manual workers' 
union arc consulting with their mem- 
bers and are due to respond to the offer 
of next week. Although 
precluded from recommending accepi- 
ance, union leaders are understood to 
have indicated their support for it. 

ine employers were not prepared to 
go as far as the local government deal 
u P«tting small differentials 
th ®y. regard as important. The 
JEST ° f th ? bottom two scales affects 
°4? an . ds of part-time workers, prin- 
3gJ ly ,n “tering and deaningser- 

Sympathy for the low pay case 
union negotiators was 
tempered by awareness that the stu- 

SWSMUS-e 


rise by only 2 per cent, 
increases in hall fees ami (Uaq 
charges. 

Discussions with (be imdmJ Buy- 
ers have been almost a rt-run d 1® 
year when the offer evtotouBv 
accepted was made at the first w 
negotiating meeting. Then tbooth.ihe 
increase wns a flat 
a study of earnings task. 

The Nutionnl unlop draws® 
ployccs and the National ana uni 
Government Officeis' 
have commissioned a further ;sta«« 
(he low pay problem in the uniwsw 
Conducted through RuskinW 
Oxford, it is expected insa wsp 
weeks mid will underpin the claim ran 
pay rise of £ 10 a week or lOperocHw 
white collar staff, whichever a ® 
greater. 'They arc due to vm u* 
employers later this month. 

The universities are still conedeNi 

whether to make an mtenmPjW 

to technicians pending the finding 

joint study into recruitmenh«K™, 
and motivation problems. “Kj. 
tiators arc also expected to g« 
answer to union leaders wo ■» 

m Computer staff have 
combining the £10 a wejj /jJB 

nidans. Talks are contrajj J® 
ways of bringing the 

national salary structure into un 

the demands posed by new 
nology. 


Weekly wages for university manual workers from April 1 fi oftorl# 


Grade A 
Grade B 
Grade C 
Grade D 
Grade E 
Grade F 
Grade G 


1985 

78.30 \ 

77.40/ 

79.20 

82.70 

85.40 

89.00 

92.00 


1986 

83.40 

75.20 

88.70 

91.40 

95.00 

98.00 


9.3 

7.7 
7.M 
7.25 
7.02 

8.7 
6.52 


expansion 

T“ ld e - nab,c the to 
the university the seven acre 

“ tate - A single campus 
would then be created. H 

™ “.! he . ra “k« after the 





envisaged. 

“ 8Vai ?J the dvic commit- 

SSsSiSfiaft; 
or iKS; 


by John O’Leary 

main impact of the cuts proposed 
bvthie National Advisory Body will fall 
on decree courses but is spread reason- 
ably evenly between polytechnics and 

“SSoinh Ihe disparity between de- 
gree and sub-degree work is not us 

& as the NAB’s own figures imply 
/'cause large numbers of students on 
professional courses were wrongly 
classified this year) the cut is twice as 
heTw for degrees. Their first-year 
numbers are down by about 8 per cent . 
compared with 4 per cent on other 

^Student places were allocated by 
NAB officers working in regional 
teams, (heir scope for manoeuvre 
restricted by the division of the 19 
academic programmes into three cate- 

S ries, all taking a predetermined cut. 

trail, student numbers would be 
reduced by about 7 per cent. 

The covering letter from Mr John 
Bevan, the NAB secretary, says that 
account was taken wherever possible 
of priorities listed by institutions in 


Scots unions 
threaten strike 

Officials of Scotland’s 
lion unions are ^ecotn^le^au , « lrtl j ( (| d , 


day strike and total 
with the Scottish VocanonJ 
tion Council in protest ap* 
tization of new National 
courses. ol ^ 

The executive 
Educational Institute of S*® 
Scottish Further and High 
tion Association will 
are expected to ballot thei 
on the officials’ proposals- 
The unions have Wn d'lh 
what they claim, is 8 
two-year moratorium on p* 1 

bv : Scntvr.p. 



their initial returns. And it goes on to 
invite directors and principals to sug- 
gest changes to the proposals as lung ns 
they do not alter the total number of 
students allocated. 

The proposals will be modified not 
only by the NAB board and commit- 
tee, which will start to discuss the 
details of the plan later this month, hut 
also by six smaller planning exercises. 
The most important will be the revi- 
sion by the Department of Education 
and Science of the NAB's proposals 
for initial teacher training allocations, 
which is expected to increase the 
number of institutional closures. 

The other subjects where studies arc 
likely to alter tne detailed proposals 
are in town planning, hotel and cater- 
ing, librarianship, ancillary health sub- 
jects and building. 

Although the Rose Bruford College 
of Speech and Drama, at Sidcup, is the 
only college recommended to lose all 
its student places, more than a dozen 
would have all their advanced courses 
removed. They would survive because 
of the preponderance of non-advanccd 
courses. The colleges concerned arc 
Keighley, North Tyneside, Dunstable, 
Barnsley, Rochdale and Bury colleges, 
the Stourbridge College of Technology 
and Art nnd small providers in 
Durham, Sunderland, Coventry and 
North Yorkshire. 

In the lepst protected programmes, 
big cuts are proposed at: Newcastle 
Polytechnic (all humanities to go); 
Brighton Polytechnic (also all humani- 
ties); Liverpool Polytechnic (to lose 
combined studies programme); North 
Cheshire College (all humanities); 
Birmingham Polytechnic ( 150 places in 
social work, careers guidance and 
law); City Polytechnic (170 places in 

[ irogramme dominated by business 
aw); Worcester and Crewe and A laa- 
ger colleges (social and administrative 
studies to go); Buckinghamshire Col- 
,lege (sociology to dose); Leeds 
Polytechnic (fine art to close); Teesside 
Polytechnic (two design courses cut). 

Courses are also earmarked for 
closure in languages at North Stafford- 
shire and Trent Polytechnics and the 
Essex Institute of Higher Education, 


ITT ;:/P 
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FIRST 


ALL 



YEARS 

% 

YEARS 

% 


1900/67 1907/00 

Chnngo 

1986/87 1987/88 

Change 

Degree and 

above 

Other 

70015 01800 

- 11.7 

182560 172090 

- 5.7 

61915 61240 

- 1.1 

105510 106950 

+ 1.4 

Total 

131930 123040 

- 6.7 

28B070 279040 

- 3-1 

S 

Full-tlmB/ 

Sandwich 

93170 86020 

- 7.7 

221160 214170 

- 3.2 d 

P 

Part-time 

38760 37020 

- 4.5 

66890 64870 

- 3.0 0 

T 

ir 


PROGRAMME FIRST YEARS ALL YEARS PERCENTAGE 1 1 X 




CUT “ 

No 

Title 




01 

Engineering 

15490 

33450 

6 

02 

Technology 

1390 

3340 

6 

03 

Construction 

7820 

19010 

6 

04 

Science 

8100 

16290 

6 

05 

Env. Science 

3540 

11060 

11 

08 

Agriculture 

Health 

710 

1920 

0 

07 

5090 

9100 

8 

06 

Mathematics 

7740 

16080 

6 

09 

Buslness/Mgt 

27330 

53360 

6 

10 

Catering 
Other prot/voc 

2390 

8280 

6 

11 

2B40 

4660 

11 

12 

Social Admin 

9190 

22910 

16 

13 

14 

Languages 

Humanities 

1660 

3530 

5520 

11460 

11 

18 

15 

Art 

1960 

6260 

16 

16 

Design 

5880 

14930 

6 

17 

Performing Arts 
ITT (1986 Intakes) 

14B0 

4510 

16 

18 

12760 

29580 

0 

19 

INSET 

6150 

9300 

6 

Total 


123040 

279040 

7 




Suddenly 
last summer 


vo anaui mccunK ucnuimra mm. 

Ii turns out the cSRC plumped for 


education 


like the Labour 


is famous for 

P* 


and in the social and administrative 

K arame at Portsmouth and North 
polytechnics. 

In the most heavily protected prog- 
rammes. Wolverhampton Polytechnic 
is recommended to lose all its en- 
gineering and Sunderland Polytechnic 
to lose its dvil engineering. 

A series of mergers are proposed. 
The Wimbledon School of Art would 
join Kingston Polytechnic; West Mid- 
lands College would go in with Wol- 
verhampton Polytechnic; Ealing Col- 


Blowing hot 
and cold 

jt look two years to set up the 
toleraallonally important experl- 
teent which has Just begun tn these 
They are linked to an Induced 
pollotlon and temperature control 
jyriem which will simulate the pollu- 
itnt levels to be found in the atmos- 
phere over large parts of Europe. 

Cold air Is being blown Into two of 
Joe greenhouses to create severe 
•reris of six degrees Celsius below 
normal outside temperatures. 

The Investigation, by scientists at 
Lancaster University department of 
otology, is a five-year project to solve 
* JutaMng pollution puzzle. 
Although It Is accepted that combina- 
tions of the common air pollutants 
fnlphur dioxide and nitrogen dioxide 
injure plants In urban ana industrial 
afE f s » no one has yet reproduced 
under experimental the devastations 



JKvS. Uh| te toeiry that drought.” Alro in Ihe pWur. are 
ST Jluta* dT not kill Plant, naearctar Peter Lara, (left) and 
directly but weaken their defence 


researcher raer 

research associate Dr David Coltam. 


Multi-ethnic lessons from New York 


there was a need to retain challenge 

to provide a broad enough challenge 
for all to measure up sffltost. There 
must be challenge and the chance of 
failing to meet that challenge, 
tuciac was to pass on the Much, more important to the 

^perience of the New Yorkers who of potential was a climate wm 
5a« ahead of Britain in this assumed the 

Sfc and to exchange ideas. The heswd, then students would su«*e 
2Sp* could become an annual different levels according to ww 

fl >r as Iona as the nroblem lasts, ootential. then 'interests and what tney 


Owen Surridge 

^,X° r k City College and London’s 
south Bank Polytechnic have spent the 
wrestling with the difficulties of 
proyidmg mufti-ethnic higher educa- 
tH e inner cities. 

The theme 


did not exist for the universities and 
figures were hard to come by else- 
where. . 

She claimed that minority groups 
often saw themselves os not the kind of 
people who went into higher educa- 
tion Those who did often felt they had 
as much right to it as anyone but, 
because of the universities' insistence 
on admittance by A level results, they 
were obliged to secure entrance 
through further education. She 
claimed the practice was, in effect, 
disCTimlnatory. 


provide minorities with rote moucBu. 

Wnidpanta from thiVside of their own kind ^tea^ “ nd P™^. disadvantaged minority groups into 

sionalsthey could respect iv higher educa tion by way of access 

byD, 8 ^ 88 n ost clearl y demonstrated ly supportive j V g^aid Dr courses. 

Y 0 S r Beckum, dean of the New your ideas to be supportive, She dIcd a paste, advertising cam- 

whSe «°, Ue 8® 5 «hool of education, Beckum, “they 1 ! Jwrlant paign for law courses after the Bnxton 

fcafoS 8 ”? raanner was the perfect outside the dassroom.lt is uni» ^ ^ ot9 ^ey were redundant by 2pm 

“bla'tw fo. n sfo n ' Rejecting the label *" ha,H> wnwimunitv support ror l)lB ^ au ,h RV ware nut un. Bv then the 

B lhn!cali^ n Hfcojk.^^l ra l na f cly to *4* 



This ra Liurlues. 

-- naaH "f mean he Was s °ft about 
conT S M«S.J or integration. Access 
were not enough in themselves 





the day they were put up. By then the 
places were filled. ’ 

More access courses were badly 
needed, she said, but to get the funding 
it was vital to get the figures to prove 
the demand was there.. . . 


lege would amalgamate with the West 
London Institute; and the biggest 
would take place in Devon, joining 
Plymouth Polytechnic with the College 
of St Mark and St John, Rolle College, 
Seale Hayne College of Agriculture and 
the Exeter College of Art. 

Local authorities in Cornwall, Kent, 
Norfolk and Avon have been left to 
rationalize provision in art and design, 
with the likelihood that more mergers 
would follow there. All have reduced 
allocations. 

SED puts 
freeze on 
six courses 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Scottish Education Department 
has caused confusion among teacher 
training colleges by urging a sudden 
moratorium on six courses in the 
coining session. 

The colleges had already begun 
interviewing students for places on 
secondary courses, following Instruc- 
tions in an SED letter in January which 
set minimum intakes for different 
subjects. 

However, the latest SED letter says 
that following estimates produced by 
the Association of Directors of Educa- 
tion in Scotland on demand for 
teachers in individual subjects, it 
seems deHr tliat there Is likely to be u 
very small, or no demand for teachers 
of history, modem studies, economics, 
economic history, classics and geology 
In 1987/88. 

The letter comments that the col- 
leges themselves can decide which 
particular subjects they offer, but goes 
on to say that if a college decides, after 
consultation with its local authority, 
that it should run one of these six 
courses, it must first discuss the evi- 
dence with the SED. 

At a time when secondary quotas 
are constrained, the letter continues, it 
is important that students who are 
accepted “should be able to contribute 
towards meeting the prevailing needs 
of Scottish schools." 

Most of the colleges offering secon- 
dary courses have now cancelled inter- 
views, and are likely to accept a fallow 
year in the sue subjects. However, 
Jordanhiil College of Education, Scot- 
land's largest education college may 
halt the intake only in classics. 

The situation has been exacerbated 
by a change in application dates. 

Mr George Livingstone, chairman 
of the Association of Lecturers * 7 , 
Colleges of Education in Gotland, 
said the staff lnvql«^ raa de an exten- 
sive contn^^o,, t0 inservice training, 
the bulk also contributed to prim- 
I ary’rtiurees- 


s report on town planning, the 
j of schools of planning must 
wonder If it was wise to style themselves 
CHOPS. 

A law unto 
themselves 

The American passion for litigation, 
currently causing a crisis In the j 
Insurance Industry, means the law 
schools are doing very nicely. Even 
though the number of lawvers In the 
USA has nearly doubled in the past 
decade, graduates have no problems 
finding well-paid employment. 

Of 29,269 law graduates answer 
Ing n recent survey, 92 per cent had 
found jobs. The minority had gone 
into private practice, nearly 10 per 
cent into firms employing 100 or 
more lawyers. Most are in New 
York, where the average starting 
salary for graduates approaches 
$50,000, although in small towns this 
fan drop to $37,000 (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia) or even a measly $8,733 
(Morgantown, West Virginia). 

Smartest of all may be the 3.7 per 
cent going Into practice on their own : 
one graduate made $ 100,000 in his 
first year. 


Trad rag 


Women students at' Aston University 
have wheedled a fulsome apology from 
their guild of students by complaining 
to the National Union of Journalists 
about the sexist material in the uni- 
versity rag mag. Guild president Joan- 
na Hertench has now explained to the 
NUJ: “Unfortunately, sexist and racist 
material in student union rag mags has 
come to be accepted as a tradition.” 

There were none of the usual lost 
property problems at a forensic science 
conference held last week at Strathclyde 
University- Some banknotes had been 
found, the chairman announced, 
adding briskly that any claimants 
would be finger-printed. 

Sound practice 

Sir Keith Joseph may care to note 
that Edinburgh University was fight- 
ing the ivory tower image n quarter of 
a century ago. An exulbfUon in (he 
city, celebrating the work of Gerry 
Anderson whose “supermarlona- 
thm" creations include Thunderblrds 
and Captain Scarlet, has revealed 
that Edinburgh University developed 
the voice for Robert the robot pilot of 
Fireball XL5. 

Academics might un* so keen on 
Sir Keith hea^g about former wel- 
der Jtrrimy Reid’s Introduction to 
higher education when he was elected 
rector of Glasgow University some 
years ago. I( A11 these people kept 
talking about sabbaticals - 1 thought 
It meant they wanted to work on 
SundaT8; >, '' , ~ w -~ J '“'^ 1 






NUS vote blow to Left Alliance 

1 s ^ssrrs; 

ftfcckliuiiginlbc balance as the official film V*r * • elected NOLS cnnHiilntHs « 
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Academics are appallingly under- 
paid. They have fared worse under 
Inis Government than any other 
professional group. Ministers score 
no points by lining to bide (he fact 
behind clever statistical manoeuvr- 
ing by the Department of Education 
and Science. They were hoisted on 
that canard over predictions of fti- 
tnre student numbers and had to 
retract. Will they have the good 
grace lo retract on salaries? 

In response to (he Association of 
university Teachers' attempts 
throufih parliamentary questions to 

£ uf (he record straight, ministers 
ave reaffirmed the only statistic (hat 
ensures fhey can't actually be ac- 
cused of downright lies. They allege 
that since 1979 academic pay has 
more than kept pace with Inflation. , 
indeed, you are all apparently 4 per 
cent ahead of Inflation levels over 
that period. This Is the Tory eqnlva- , 
lent of Harold Wilson's pound In < 
your pocket. 

Our evidence shows that university / b 
salaries have fallen by 24 per cent 

l9 J9 as compared with tiie f T 
retail price index. We based our hi 
figures on the Clegg equivalent salary I “r 
levels agreed on “the hi»i B Ii nr 


I hy Diiviil Johbiiis 

I be ful u re of tin- Left Alliance this 
week hung in the balance as lhc official 
Labj.ur Fartv candidate. Ms Vicky 

^•aarasi'SjKsssr 

r • I 1 Ms Phillips, who is currently vice 

I .1 p C n Q rn npn president welfare and is supported by 
UClinilCU the National Organization of Labour 
1 * „ t I SluUents, beat her rival, Mr Andy 

lies -and I y a clear 407 ™ tcs ,o 296 a « 

^ ailU I «hc NUS conference in Blackpool. 

7"^ JO C -£r\ i V Y/ iy,c ' a,so a member of the 

I_y£lO raCtS i-abour Party stood under the umbrel- 

la of the Left Alliance. The alliance 
lost the presidency to NOLS in 1982 
and has never come close to regaining 

Even up to the eve of the poll, there 
was considerable doubt about the 
outcome, with some sources claiming 
the Left Alliance would give Ms Phil- 
lips a close race. 

Bur the decisive vote, even with a 
strong candidate like Mr Whyte, who 
I performed well on the hustings, means 
that the realignment of the non-NOLS 
left, which began earlier this year when 
the Communist students quit the 
alliance, is bound to accelerate. 

Many of the delegates at the confer- \ 
enoc were attending for the first lime a 
and may have been influenced by last p 






Single body 
needed to 
aid funding 

by Patricio Santinelli 


e ? u,valwi1 Mtary “mess' * created by current fundina 
I 6V f m ^ he 1 basb of October * P°> >cy is proposed by Mr Derek Lyne* 
n« , |S l ^ n I U,8 1 ted August *°™ er J? riac «P a l Of Bedford College.’ 

Si““P*S t two Instalments In S P eakjn g ?* the annual meeting of 
A?™ October 1980. The DES, «« Aispaahcm of College Registrars 
however, have been using the salary ?? d AdinmUtrators, held at Seale- 


■ - since ivaj 

Vicky Phillips: clear winner Ms Phil 

w * ek ’ s ¥ a ^P Ian P°M which put Labour than'five” 

,ermS ° f d M e r „ t P JLe 


Labour’s hold over the NUS cxecu- 
I live was confirmed when delegates 
. elected NOLS candidates as treasurer, 
national secretary and vice president! 
education. In all cases candidates sun- 

E ortcd by the Left Alliance were 
eaten into second place, with only 
one, for national secretary, u dose 
result. 

Left Alliance leaders were plunged 
into gloom and were privately admit- 
ting the umbrella nraamzation, which 
brings together Liberal, dissident 
Labour and independent students, whs 
in trouble. 

Ms Phillips. 24, wns president of the 
University of Hast Anglia union before 
becoming n full-time member of the 
NUS executive last year. She is only 
the second female president in the 
organization’s bO-y car- plus history. 

She said: “1 believe Labour is going 
to get massive support from students at 
the next general election. The Tory 
Government have damaged youne 
people to such an extent that there has 
. n ®n enormous change in attitude 
since 1 983. 

Ms Phillips has been a member of 
the Labour Party and NOLS for more 

Sh 5 takes over from 

Mr Phil Woolas, who has been presi- 
dent since 1984. H 


Generation and Gender In 

"Iff. a StUdv hv Poln.!. 


1980 and paid In iwo Instalments In 
April and October 1980. The DES 
however, have been using (he salary 

row? f C l^ y ¥ °P craC ” on *“ May 
time of (he general 
eiwllon) to argue that cumulative 
seWcmenU between then and April 
1984 have kept pace with the change 
price index for that 
period. This Is just plain deceitful. 

Does the Government now really 
jrant to argue that it has maintained 
the erosion In university salary levels 
“nee K came to office In 19797 This 
JjJreJy contradicts the statement Ui 
Douse of Commons on Jul? 8. 
1980 that “the Government dt/not 

SSSl H teachers 

differently bom other people, or In 
way they were treated in 1975". 
What are the facts? In May 1979 
ip Diversity teachers were halfway 
through a phased settlement de- 
signed to rectify the anomaly result- 
tag from government pay policy to 
1W5. The salary leveb payable to 

Jf* 19 S 38 P» «mt below 

those which had been awarded by 
Independent arbitration to 1975, an 
award accepted by the Government 

DB All Ahtoi«n.A si a asm. i 
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Hayne College : in Devon last week. Mr - • 1 '* . 

Lyne said such a body could finance 

similar courses at the same level across vK/ 7 ‘ 

the binary divide. Research could be * 

funded separately. 

OtherchangespropcsedbyMrLyne ■HBi' ■ ' 

srri froni “ nn ^W"i wL. 

which did not allow planning or cm- * ^ MlwW 
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^3?SSrS55s Diversity pays dividends 
t:k rS 8e “ h “ d ”' f°r Salford University 
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ayatern. But hesuggested twfmS ? f . ,tsr ^ urcestotradirion - vS" W departure for a uni- 

^ Ashworth revealed that 

tlon and Science /the NAB^d^e ^;f rofeisor John Ashworth, mid this indwtrial centre would 

Manpower Services rVmmiT.i™ Ine week - B ■ 0e 5° me known as Salford Uni- 

able tn He told a British w._ vcra 'ty Business Servi«.« i Va Uni 


' VnrVrcV," apartment. 

born since 1^45 do Doth 1 
the same concerns as their eS* i 

-srThv-aS. 

i;« h ^ nty i' ess “n^rned witht' 
tionnl values such as those favo^ 
a . nd . or der and more 
valucs 10 

freedom and the quality of life. ‘ 

Welsh contact 

The former Labour Prime Minis* 
Mr James Callaghan, has tw 
appointed president of the Uniw* 
College of Swansea. Mr CaGaihii 
who succeeds the late Lord Hufad 
as president, said he hoped lb I 
appointment would help him tc* I 
Jain substantial contact with Sob \ 
Wales. 

i 

Journal launched i 

A journal written by academics folk 
field of artificial intelligence is to he 
launched in July aimed at filling ik 
gap between research and practice. 

| The Artificial Intelligence Review'll' 
be edited by Masoud Yazdani J 
Exeter University. 

Patent service 

Hatfield Polytechnic-based HEKU& 
o library network servingfedaftab 
launching at the end of 4?rff 4 
Putents InfornrallonSaitoa^* 
commerce and buftoes. It will « 
backed by the full-time stall of lm 
I1KKTIS Information for Industry 
Service. 

Jellicoe confirmed 


Lord Jellicoe has been rcappoin 
chairman of the Medical Rcsm 
C ouncil for a further four y«B« 
Aoril 1 9Kft I nrd Jellicoe. who ls« 


i raue uoaru, cnantciiui u. — ■ 
ampton University, and chainnai 
King’s College, London. 

Summer statistic 

Newcastle University Is to f* 1 u 
summer school In ■latWIcs. i n m 
students can study for an Mac dfj 
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confirm tijC worst fears of ail those 
concerned to mnlniuis the continuing 
quality of our universities. It would 


bean irredeemable tragedy ir minis- 
ters choose to Ignore them. 

Diana Warwick 
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out taking the foil degree conne> 
due to start this June and win 
until mid-September each year. 

APT attack 

Ministers’ failure to Bye b 
polytechnics and colleges ,be , rr ri 
to award their own degrees nas 

attacked by the Assocjanon 

Polytechnic Teachers. EfflJ 
frustration and annoyance at tne 
sion, the APT says: “TTie Go 
ment’s response is designee,' 
more, to protect the interests® 
local authorities, the further edu« 
colleges and the universities ag* 
the needs of the nation and stuor D 
the public sector”. 

Jobs campaign 

The “Action for Jobs” 
announced by the Gowrninefl 
week, aims to get more pwp*^, 
advantage of the temporary emp 
ment, training, and smaU ^ 
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job choosers need better information 


by Maggie Richards 

Universities should develop new. 

should introduce new induction proce- 

*SLe arc the conclusions reached 
bv occupational psychologist Dr 
Christopher Mabey in a study pub- 
uSed this week of the expectations, 
choices and subsequent job satisfac- 
tion achieved by graduates entering 

^ffreseareh shows that sandwich 
courses do not help university gradu- 
ates make the best possible job choice. 

Vocational courses within universi- 
ties Dr Mabey suggests, should be 
incised more explicity on industry - 
and include the use of lecturers with 
industrial experience; closer liaison 
with relevant professional bodies; and 
intensive pre-employment prepara- 


tion. Students should also he encour- 
aged to use some, or ull of their 
pre-university and vacation periods to 
gain first-hand experience in their 
anticipated industrial field. 

Dr Mabey advises employers to limit 
graduate induction to a few weeks at or 
near the beginning of employment, 
with the placement related as closely as 
possible to the entrant's career inten- 
tions. The initial work task should 
ideally be a project working with 
older, more experienced colleagues, 
with closely controlled deadlines and 
canrying a degree of real responsibility. 

The newcomer's superior should 
preferably be a graduate, or familiar 
with undergraduate provision, and 
committed to the development of 
graduate employees within the com- 
pany. 

Dr Mabey, now an occupational 
psychologist with British Telecom, 
conducted his research while a lecturer 


at Henley Mannai'mcni Cnllege. He is 
also a former lecturer in industrial 
management at Brunei University. 

In examining previous surveys of 
both graduates and graduate em- 
ployers Dr Mabey discovered a fairly 
constant figure of 50 per tent changing 
jobs within five years. 

The evidence seemed to indicate 
dissatisfaciion with intrinsic job fea- 
tures, which in turn suggested that 
newcomers were seriously misjudging 
the nature or the job and organization 
they were joining. Graduates, it also 
appeared, were more prone to have 
unrealistic expectations. 

To unearth more detailed reasons 
for the high turnover in initial graduate 
employment. Dr Mabey questioned 
the graduate intakes to 20 engineering 
companies. Six months after starting 
work the graduates were quizzed 
again. 

The sample was drawn principally 


from university graduates who had 
followed engineering and technology 
courses. They were divided, almost 
equally, between sandwich training 
and full-time provision. The em- 
ployers ranged from two major public 
companies to a number of smaller 
private manufacturing firms. 

Dr Mabey found that lower job 
satisfaction was experienced by those 
graduates who haa completed sand- 
wich training particularly where the 
student had gone on to become an 
employee of tne company involved. 

Frcauenily, sponsored students ex- 
ercised little or no choice, being con- 
tractually bound in a moral or legal 
sense to return to an organization. Tne 
original choice had probably also been 
influenced by parents. 

Graduates into Industry by Christ- 
opher Mabey, published by Gower 
Publishing Co. Ltd. Price £16.50. 

Gateway lo Industry, 12-13 


UCET action Jarratt: politicians want results 

Oil ethnic by Peter Aspden precise recommendations in the form spheres of managemci 

g . of statements from its chairman, Sir Chandler. 
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History BA 
commendable 
but flawed 

Sheffield City Polytechnic's degree in 
historical studies is distinctive and 
intellectually demanding but limits 
students’ learning experience of diffe- 
rent kinds of historical studies, an HM 
Inspectorate report says. 

Substantial numbers of students re- 
cruited to the BA in historical studies 
drop out, and in recent years up to 25 
per cent have been unemployed on 
graduating. 

Competition for places has become 
much harder, so the average A level 
points scores of entrants has risen to 
almost eight points, but only mature 
applicants to the degree are inter- 
viewed, the report says. 

Before coming to the polytechnic, 
students may not be aware of the 
unusual nature of the course, which 
emphasizes theories of history, mod- 
ern history and European history at 


University admission tutors to 
teacher education courses are being 
urged by the Universities Council for 
the Education of Teachers to pay 
special attention to applications from 
dhole minority candidates. 

UCET's advice, circulated to 
teris of (acuities and departments of 
edunthra, Is designed to help them 
respond to recommendations made 
lo the 1985 Swann Report. The 
txfflsril also wants admission tutors 
to have regard to the ethnic compos!- 
ton of the student group when 
recruiting, subject of course to the 
normal criteria for admission to 
Fokskmal training. 

In addition, UCET says that when 
recruiting teacher education staff, 
appointing committees should give 
cuse and sympathetic attention to 
applications from ethnic minority 
csndJdsles, subject to the normal 
criteria for academic and profession- 
al suitability. 

ftb council suggests too that 
WEs should consider getting more 
Involved In access courses - so far 
*wji courses have been developed 
with public sector institutions rattier 
than universities. UCET says depart- 
ments of education might seek to 
in! °P rorma * working relations 
Wlh existing access courses or where 
ney do not exist, take some Initiative 
m encouraging their establishment. 

Moreover, it says departments 
might seek to assist the general 
“^elopmcnt of access courses by 
necomlng Involved in validation or 
research activities related to such 
conrses. 

UDEs are also being asked lo 
consider how they would cope with 
“‘Udonts who show a negative attl- 
uae towards ethnic minorities and 

development of a culturally phi- 
«1 society. Swann had said that this 
« an Important element in assessing a 
* s ^ s P®riive teacher’s ability to teach. 


by Peter Aspden 

Universities face an “unprecedented 
degree of parliamentary hostility" if 
they fail to respond to tne findings of 
the Jarratt report on efficiency, 
warned the registrar of Nottingham 
University, Mr Graham Chandler, at a 
conference in London. 

He told the Standing Conference of 
University Information Officers that 
many politicians were looking at uni- 
versities very carefully, and had 
already been frustrated by the report 
not identifying commercial savings. 
“They will demand results in the 
autumn," he said. 

Universities were also being put 
under pressure by the University 
Grants Committee, whose original 
paper on Jarratt was fairly low-key, 
but which had recently made more 


precise recommendations in lhc form 
of statements from its chairman, Sir 
Peter Swinncrton-Dyer. 

Mr Chandler said another pressure 
on university administrations was the 
quality of the report itself. “Given the 
time constraints, it is remarkable that 
it appeared in such acoherent, logical, 
readable form," he added. 

It was no excuse for universities to 
claim that they were already using 
many of the practices recommended in 
the report, and there was little point in 
being over-cautious or defensive. “In 
fact, the constitutional powers of sen- 
ate and council remain relatively un- 
touched and the report advocates 
devolution rather than greater centra- 
lisation.” 

One of the greatest problems for 
institutions after they have im- 
plemented the Jarratt proposals will be 
the possible loss of concensus in many 
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prospective teacher's ability to teach. situation when a local dance group who specialize in performing 
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Shock urges more efficient PR effort 

Siroth V ^ rSitiCS must do more to thC mM5 f 8e fMrs” * in°politks the to^Uee^w^lch iscurrenUy review- 
er r is heard » according to women of affaire P . jj ^ the University Grants Committee, 

? hock - vice chancellor of bureaucracy, industry or educauon. mgrii^ ^ ^ whfltever ^ 

University and chairman of There is a need for more eneenye s yst em and method of control is 

proposed, it must rest on retaining the 
university as the local point for tending 
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speaking in an inter- absolutely in the dark rjiou tfa eng ^ controlling its own activities. _ 
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2 an article syndicated election. So it is of the greatranmp sure Is that wc do not fall into the trap 
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information Officers. much wider range of political contacts ^ spUt up univenities in to 
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of having a tending system which 
begins to split up univenities into 
diWslve parts." 

He said tenure had become an 
Irrelevant Issue. Stressing that he was 
riving a personal Wew, Mr Shock said 
ft was now comparatively rare for 
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anyone to be appointed to a university 
post before 30. In future they would be 
asked to do five years' proration, and 
their appointment would not be con- 
firmed until they were around 35. 


spheres of management, warned Mr 
Chandler. 

With fewer people involved in the 
committee process, groups such ns 
students who lose out on their repre- 
sentation might feel their direct links 
with the government or the institution 
have been lost. 

The report's espousal of “creative 
tension" between council and senate 
was also a potential area of trouble. “It 
might be dnimed that such a rela- 
tionship might be creative and benefi- 
cial in the long term, but harmony has 
always been more important in univer- 
sities.” 

Mr Chandler said the recommenda- 
tion that a vice chancellor should act as 
a chief executive was similarly awk- 
ward. “It could lead to problems in 
their relationships with assertive coun- 
cils. It will need to be worked out very 
carefully.” 


The course has many commendable 
qualities, the report says. Staff arc 
well-qualified and enth usi astic; work is 
marked thoroughly; teaching is good 
in traditional stylus hut could use more 
imaginative materials. 

Student work though adequate, 
tends lo express uniform views rather 
| than independent- mindedness. 


"The experience of many students is 
currently limited to taking notes In 
lectures, making brief contnbutions to 


seminars, and reading articles about 
historical controversies. All students 
would benefit from a wider and richer 
experience derived from more 
methods of learning” it says. 

HM1 report on Sheffield City 
Polytechnic's BA in historical studies, 
available from the DES publications 
despatch centre, Honeypot Lane, 
Stanmore, Middx HA7 1AZ. 
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Karen Gold reports from the British Psychological Society 

Fears for psychology research 

More than jii rh* ,*.,-,1 . ... 
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More than 20 chairs in psvtliolncy are of the dm! m 
vacant . frozen or unfilled ami over 51! terioraiicin if 
fer I-vc dis.ppo.rmI, 3 r ?o p n ri :; f i( 
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unm V ' V> '\ suffcr ' n « in b,Jlh 'he research court c 
universities and public sector ami Ihe hoLVd 

across (hcrcseurcii councils. Professor state ufiiwchfili 
An the my Ga le . chairman of th e so vie- and resell rch f u 
ty s sucnltfjc affairs hoard, told a said Jr did nor v 
symposium qn research funding at ihe glcal research 
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Portrait of art for 
argument’s sake 


of the dual support system, the de- 
terioration of siiuJeiit-staff ratios, the 
need En provide fur psychology on a 
quasi-seientific funding base, and the 
policies, funding anil security of the 
research councils. 

Ihe board was investigating the 
state uf psychology in higher education 
and resen rch funding in particular, he 
smd. Jr did nor yet know hownsychnlo- 
gmal research compared with other 
subjects in research council alloca- 
tions, how effective ps ychologists were 
in applying for and gaining research 
money, or the extent to which the 
recent situ Minn had deteriorated. 

But psychologists needed to out 
their own house in order before com- 
puniing too bitterly about the research 
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Psychology may need the arts, but 


im. uiviMnn uciwcen 

igilffi,,?' fe,ing ' rc " 50 " :ml im - 

psychology and the arts. 

Si^ Frnc. r ’i a f' 1 ^'storitm Professor 
•>ir fcrns Gombnch argued tliut see nt- 
istn was in order in assessing psvchX 
|>schancc of explaining eitfier the 
- « Imidatory term lie dis- 
aporoved of - ,.i r wltv art affected us. 

kt ■2i? 3rch r ^ ?5' nicaf i«ycholog. 
ist and novelist Dr Donald Bannister 

™Sti. d thal thc P?y cho,0 8' s ' and artist 
rarefy communicated because of 
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Psyclmfogy wanted to become a 
science, so it had disallowed the im- 
order to concentrate on 
hnh J ^K VC . e . )f P Cri ^ntal methods and 
hob-nob wtth statisticians. Accepting 
the division between thought and fceP 

VhJt h W*** ^cr chaos” 1 
nnr ^jl’^engctTon why they had 
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in due course when the loweStffs 


”• ■*■ * “j ■ »«vc iiiiv use lor psychology? needeH^hn Q ®?fi aJI,c ‘j - Psychologists 
Dues Ihe gulf between psydiolnev w ,h a ^ ,s t0 makc m nre sense of 

represent the JiSn S^^ ° f Banilist ‘-‘ r ^iJ. 

thought mid feering, reason and im- miki, p P J nl? P ) Vas . not ? ,ucl > '« ! » 
nginaiinii? J,n mining sense of art and artists, Profcs- 

’ n - , sor, Gombrich suid: “Of course we 

can t explain Beethoven. We can't 
explain our neighbours.” 
r T/ ,c division between thought and 
fueling was false, hm so was setting up 
he urnst as a creature of the imngTna- 
tion rite idea of thc artist exploring 

ind^V ,,n0 ! w " w:,s one of *£ Phfc 

and M centuries: Van Gogh, when 

D&d M fh Whi,C drl,nk . «■ 

plted that he might net drunk after- 
wards but he didn't know how anyone 

piveff Whl,e ,hCy WerC dr,,, ' k - 

Psychobgy was useful in the visual 
arts in explaining perception. Thc 
complexity of illusion and perspective 

MW nn W fn amst l ™ nsfcr ™ d ™hat he 

t0 ca " v as- But understanding 
flrr had rested on metaphors of har- 
mony and coherence since Aristotle - 

W e |in7 le ! description such as 
,me ’ and psychology had 
brought us no ncareV an objective 
understanding of art J c 

■id"-l£S q llf ? r ? fcssor Gombrich 

' , We Just don’t know how he did it 

awa^iY hC d,d bul '* lakes lhc breuth 
art%«^rf SCU * SIOn ° f the P s y ch °logy Of 
art has given me no more insight than > 

vdloT- 5 ’ ' O0!h ' im ' < ®« ™" , 


7, — ■ awu 03 Bcaaeni rs 

tw«»te W0u ! d d,str,butc £J00 be- 
JW ‘ f M? e P r,zes and also looked at 
the<n,trlbutl° n of ,43 actua! prizes 

f xp ? lments produced near- 

iiiitil C ™hfi 0S ' Tbc arademlcs, after 

hnn ?n nnCe ’ °B recii tha l more 
fhan SO per cent or the notional £100 

thauhe 1 Sil? i he P” 1 pr,ze winner * 

lwire h thP S? a Pr 2C -. sh . ou,d bc about 
twice the third, and (hat the third 

prize should he significant. 

The real prizes followed that pat- 
tern exactly: on average S3 per cent 

"■W flrSt 5 rke winncr » P«r 

fh[r<L° 6 SECOnd " l,d 17 per cen *‘° 


_T~ third. 

Ministers face sporfing problem on fi^nan 

Ministers want to curb abuse of stn ' onr i 

dent im nn u.. . OI " u " and DaitV StAlwnrfe 


Ministep want to curb abuse of stu- 

S° n r,nanccs leftwingers but 
^having great difficulty finding a 

fadlit°es Q C ®P *ng and leisure 

fn?Frf,?i t, I Ioscph J Secretary of Slate 
[or Education and Science remains 

SS'£k7“L'>S" - *S 


and party stalwarts. 

the Government warned 

SH uir*I a0m ,hflt unleM instances of 
J'J * 2“ Payments to left causes were 
?“P pcd * a . wav of separating political 

tave S U toSid“ Ura aC,ivItl “™ oull ‘ 

tb? 1 !? 5 ir K ? lth told his critics within 

ter?' «L°l?i^ rvative Shi- 


a stroke the problems associated with 
the misuse ofpublic money, a number 
^ Xam £ eso ™ ch have been lodged 
wlcl H.ve A r™ y - GeMral - Sir 
h !» ““‘face 


w5OTS e 42- ' Sir “S ady '¥ ‘"Englznd ™d e 

the “forgot - 1 S«* d,y difl jcuir to give students &£&& app , ealed to his audience student M -f g \ ret CUITen, ly h 

hoart^r m S J° P o reniains dose to® he whftewuK^ 1 " 8 2 nd le ^ rc facilities E,!? °pJ y be u P b raided for course and nn phy , slo,hera Py di 

heart or many Conservative students ™J lnctin 8 other union activities ng 1 P rovide them himself. a i th^f™ |20 students in occuj 

_ _ aen,s If one removes automatic rr _ , ! ^nrr-K. , rt >°P ei * f0 offer 38* 

fy -II T ^conference, page li S U n es P ely for thc new ' 

. . gSSS^MMtitudc* which hardlv . 


1 1 j. ° m-iuner. 

th!} ii scc !’ lld course approved nl 

fir N r 80 "? tl J ! rc ‘i dl, y s hy Au: C'ouncil 
for Natiomil Acndcniic Awurils, ih v 

‘mI b n iMg E,®?* in rhysiothcnipy. 
n Mr. °» ,n ? d , Leach, the cnllegc’s 
principal said the new course marked 
the transHUm of Queen Maruarc, to u 
predominantly deoree-bnsed college 
^thcmly one health care course slilho 
be converted to a degree. 

rhese courses give us u very close 
relationship wtth the National ftcnlih 

Unuing“cd ’^° n develop 3 

5lft?SiPt3 lhc 

fe reS P“^ for the new degree 


Proposals to shut one or pofflWjJJ 
more Catholic colleges of ra© 
ediicaliiin will piubaWy come am 
the next two years, the chairman olt 
Catholic higner Question coramiii 
warned the annual conference of I 
Cnlholic Teachers' Federation * 
weekend. .. 

Spetikiiiu at Trinity and All mi 
C ollege, Leeds the Rt R pv PaI 
Mullins, area Bishop of Swansea \ 
answering a question about the lalt 
De La Salle College. Manchest 
which seems certain to dose follow 
thc withdrawal of teacher try" 


which seems certain l 


Sf fc„ d 1 “ til i. n has a ">azlodly posi- 
rfoh. p (?* bo , w mcn perceivothe 
H[ H *nd ro |S? of women in Nothern 
Ireland according to a recent survey. 

Questionnaires to 500 men and 
women selected from thc 1985 clcctor- 
nl register and Inter to 520 profesS- 
jj!*v sb 9 vv tbal Jhose who continued 
wt d c Calion bc y° nd the age of 18 

Sy^yr fibBrai s 

They were more agreeable to ha vino 
a woman us a boss and believed that '*d 
woman should be as free ns a man to 
propose marringc”, or “girls earX as 
much as tlieir boyfriends should pay 

t hem " 0156 ™ 8 ^ gQing out with 

On oil issues, both social and work- 
related, professionals had the most 
liberal attitudes find unskilled workers 
the mast traditional. Professional men 
were seen to be much less forward- 
looking than women, while doctors, 
bank managers, secondary school 


UIL Wlllliunwai Wl p 

places and the failure of kat 
authorities to agree on a merge 
tween thc college and the Live! 
Institute of Higner Education, 
Bishop Muffins foresaw a 
future for Ihe role of the tai 
church in education. “In 'be 
1970s wc had 16 teacher tra 
institutions. We now have six ana 
of them can face the future 
confidence. I am quite certain tc 
thc next two years at least one 
possibly two of those will pronao 
named for closure." , 

And acknowledging the “a 
role of the Catholic church in 
of the educational system Bishop 
lins added: “If we don’t come up 
answers very quickly we sn« 
reduced to primary education oi 
He pointed out that in the 
1970s Catholic colleees along 


principals hold . **-^*ma Jins added: “If we don’t come 

deviate from the bw™* Wb cb hard ly Nearly one in rhrw k l answers very quickly we s 

[Jersonnel mnnagers, followeSl^ chance of further ffi no est incidents of dissatiX^Ir h,8h ‘ 197 °s Catholic colleges, aloi 

chora and buddSi^ \SSSfm 'aZElt W u 0men ’ 30 P« cent afflfld S3 1 . W ™n schoolnrinS^ , other teacher training latitude 

But in every group, women's lilwrln' F banccs Q f promotion were incn>n^H 'he least concerned of all encouraged to diversify- Th £ 

«sm ftu outstn^ppea thaHf “heiXt tWsex.an^ Sf^ the repercussions of P liad «o ■* »o hold on w 

colleagues according to the survev hv p r °f° s rioaal women felt their nmmn* careers. Two out of five fermU* 0 .? l !r eir training places for the futur 

oJ? , ai J ier . and Carol Curry ^om thev w BnCCS Werc diin inished £cause S1Q J naI ?’ appeared more optimist[c^h asking themselves at the same 

222* University departn^nt S they wera women. Mcausc out the effects mS fi ab ‘ that was what they wanted to be 

Commission w^/^PPortuni- nnT^ 16 ^ ?P ures are in excess of th™ so“idtora ^i? b advaaceme nt, but male 0ncc teacher training bad 

Women anri »•«.>. e - 1 i Ireland* Jhe general, talk ma^rsTnd I however, as had happened at 

ipals saw it as a 


saraKfissft tf KftsrfSjK? pri,,ci,M,s 


»fnT , ^ l00K ' Both nicu and ,n 8 as it is often feU thatX^ « slurd : ^“vantage. ’ “ 

sSsjw. ux y- as^ssa^Ssastf &sssjs^j^ 
qKavir meni, ' d “ T ,s,a "'- ■ ,he 

.hiX d r 0 T, h ^;xrj all 

ssa.‘dKE*3 KStwfeSSS Sts^sST-pj: 


SsS3£-=-w 

A n li * J 


ImnrneeT ^ ««niIllC DOllIUlS. “ThC 

hTSSS" 1:01,165 ,hrou gh Strongly 
lnliS n ra ! n and womoa aUH see l 

StaiS Kr m a“ft!S 


Once teacher training hs' 
however, as had happened a 
Salle, the situation was vervui 
"So long as we say we will o 
doing the sort of work which r 
100 per cent funding and that J 
are prepared to consider I don 
we can make a case for sta, 
higher education.” 


-p-»«ws. • — males hv K - ,7le younger are prepared to constacr i ^ 

M Sw1^ c K SS t |^ b J ed ^ a liberal highe?” edS^rion.’^ 

dfeefith^S - 

on^m f 11 Was t f achers . where rouSS ^ lue8 ’' the surveyTtaS °Whh f hat what thc Catholic Oiurrf 

hl 8 t«« M J 0 ® 163 re POrted womi n bbaral lead normaUv LuS 1 ?' 1x5 about were tb e sort ofp 

8 U P?[% positions. Professions y Qun 8 . or indeed trSi by tbe which would not attract funt 

JJJkretalwhF largo ..iS™ 0 " Pn»AlM.l" ES, ,h r .^ deand <*ntral govemmenl. "IWW 

womep fflembera, ner«n«-i of altitudes and steren^P rtadiUonal come up with better proceduj 


8 to persist that much 

'■’f ' =■ ' it.-.. 


BUUUI vretw Lilt, ouii — - r 

which would not attract fant 
central government. “Unless 
come up with better proeedur 
simply responding to crises wd> 
arrive we are going to go on 
diminishing ” (TF.S \. » ' ■< > - 1 
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The UN appoints its first rector of peace 




Vifziiak Zamir: attorney general 

Row over 
MP’slaw 
degree 


by Donald Fields 

The United Nations Peace Universi- 
ty, based In Costa Rica, has 
appointed a Finn, Dr Tapio Varis, as 
its first rector. 

Dr Varis, 39, has a long record in 
mass communications and peace re- 
search. He made a pioneering study 
of the impact of foreign output in 
television programming in scores of 
countries, and headed the Tampere 
Peace Research Institute until he was 
dislodged, apparently for political 
reasons. 

His lours of duly have included 
appointments in Venezuela and Cali- 
fornia, and a visiting professorship in 
Austria. He is now a senior research 
fellow in the Finnish Institute of 
International Affairs. 


Thu UN Peace University has been 
set up hy Resolution 3555 of 1980. 
Though the UN charier and the 
universal declaration of human 
rights form its guidelines, it is not 
expected to he a financial burden on 
the world organization or ils agen- 
cies, including the older UN Universi- 
ty, and cannot receive money from 
governments. 

Voluntary contributions arc partly 
drawn from various universities ex- 
tending development aid to educa- 
tion. Bul the largest single donation - 
$] million, roughly covering an 
annual budget - has come from n 
Japanese shipping magnate. 

Dr Varis told The IVES that he 
believes the constitutional ami finan- 
cial frameworks would provide am- 
ple autonomy. He did not feur the 
economic and political pressures thut 


have hamstrung Unescn, partly be- 
cause Ihe sources of Incumt were 
diffuse. The Peace University’s func- 
tions were purely academic, and 
good working relationships had been 
forged with universities and intellec- 
tuals in many countries. 

Touching staff work for half of 
euch calendar ycur on three-year 
courses including the links between 
peace and communications un one 
hand, and education on the other. A 
human rights course Is also planned. 
Thc time-lag between establishment 
uf the council in 1981 and a start to 
teaching means that the first master’s 
degrees will not be awarded until 
1987. 

Staff for the 28 students drawn 
from 18 largely third world countries 
have been provided by universities In 
Canadn, Spain, France, Italy und 


Venezuela. "We arc up 1o Sorbonne 
or Nanterre standards,” Dr Varis 
said. 

And how will the university flilfll 
ils ideal of promoting peace? Its 
rector predicts that Its graduates will 
move Into international organiza- 
tions, diplomacy, government ser- 
vice and journalism - careers in 
which they can expand their contacts 
and vision and show more empathy 
with poor countries. 

Though he acknowledges the uni- 
versity’s potential in thc lessening of 
East-West conflicts, Dr Verb sees his 
work largely in terms of amplifying 
the North-South dialogue: "I'm from 
thc rich North, and I want to follow 
thc best traditions of freedom and 
tolerance espoused by the Humboldt 
University. Wc arc dealing with 
global problems thHt cunccrn m all.” 


Institute to save Africa’s environment 


[ram Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
An irregular marking procedure in thc 
law faculty of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem has raised a minor politic- 
al storm which threatens to unseat the 
chamian of thc Knesset law, constitu- 
tion md judicial committee and to bar 
tbe attorney generalship to the facul- 
ty’s dean. 

Theaffair involves Knesset member 
Eli Kulas (Likud-Liberal Party), the 
key committee’s chairman, who last 
via was awarded a BA in law hy thc 
Hebrew University nnd last month was 
called to the bar; Professor Yitzhak 
Bajdhard, thc dean who was in- 
strumental in pushing through Kulas ’s 
degiee; and Professor Amos Schapira, 
the formerdean of Tel Aviv Universi- 
ty's law faculty, who helped Engelhard 
l«sh through the degree. 

, rite problem is that Kulns failed ail 
unponaot examination on criminal law 
tow times which, according to HU 
regulations up to last year, meant that 
Dfcoiild not sit for the’exam again, nnd 
without a pass mark in criminal law, he 
“MM have been ineligible for the 
degree. 

But Engelhard, who was minded to 
Jrip the student in difficulties, asked 
Schapira if Tel Aviv University could 
toept a seminar paper rather than an 
jftam on criminal law from Kulas. 
*napira agreed, Kulas received a 90 
(very good) for his paper, thc Hebrew 
university accepted the mark in lieu or 
‘«e exam and Kulas got his degree. 

Engelhard until now was regarded 
® a leading candidate for the post of 
attorney general, which is to be va- 
wtea next month by Professor Yitzhak 
J^mtr. The appointment is in the 
nands of justice minister Moshe Nis- 
n™. ane of Kulas’s party colleagues. 
Engelhard has denied that he discri- 
Wnated in favour of Kulas, saying that 
F™. special arrangements for students 
in difficulties were quite common. 
,° st observers in Jerusalem believe 


by Thomas Land 
A scientific research and training insti- 
tute deploying remote-sensing space 
technology for thc rescue of the rapidly 
deteriorating African environment is 
expected to be set up shortly in two 
components based in Zambia and the 
Ivory Coast. 

The projected Institute for Natural 
Resources in Africa is planned by the 
United Nations University with back- 
ing from Britain and other Western 
countries. 

Progress towards its establishment 
and the corresponding co-ordination 
of scientific work at many African 
universities indirectly result from the 
recent big drought and famine which 
cost many thousands of lives across the 
continent. 

The institute will cust $50 million to 
establish and $4.5 million a year to run, 
according to UNU estimates. It will be 
a pace-setter in the application ot 
remote-sensing space technology in 
such spheres as long-range resource 
planning and food production. It is to 
stimulate training and research, meet- 
ing the scientific and industrial needs 
of some of thc world’s poorest coun- 
tries. 

Its establishment has been subject to 
intense and frustrating discussions in- 
volving the UNU and various African 
governments for some years. The 
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Faming family in Mali 

UNU planners have always under- commercial secu 
stood tne inherent difficulties arising must share s| 
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UNU planners have always under- 
stood tnc inherent difficulties arising 
from the classified nature of most 
information related to natural re- 
sources in Africa. 

On Ihe one hand, the institute will 
have to win the support of states 
obsessed with national as well as 


commercial security; on thc other, it 
must share specialist knowledge 
among the continent's various scien- 
tific institutions, overriding those very 
obsessions. 

Awareness of the common peril 
resulting from the relentless environ- 
mental degradation over much of the 


continent may perhaps now help gov- 
ernments loovcrcomc their jealousies. 

A resolution recently pnssctl by the 
Organization for African Unity has 
urged member countries to co-operate 
in the formation of thc institute sharing 
knowledge related to land-use, water, 
plant, animal and mineral resources as 
well as energy management. And the 
governments of Zambia and thc Ivory 
Coast have made definite offers to host 
thc institute. 

Backing for the project is expected 
from many countries concerned with 
the development of thc famine belt of 
the planet, including Britain and the 
United Stales. Several international 
financial und development agencies, 
such as the World Bank and thc United 
Nations Environment Programme are 
expected also to support tnc venture. 

Dr. MostafaTolba, executive direc- 
tor of the Nairobi-based UNEP, re- 
cently told a conference of African 
environment ministers: “We are con- 
cerned with a continent in crisis. Africa 
is suffering from a continual depreda- 
tion of its natural resources, including 
the climate. 

"There are still some areas of rela- 
tive prosperity In Africa based for the 
most part on the massive export of 
non-renewable primary resources. But 
the general degradation has led to the 
poverty of the African peoples and thc 
lowering of their quality of life." 


Catholic college heads fight Vatican reforms 


m ravour of Kulas, saying that acaoemic ““. 7 " 

BS^al arrangements for students force some mtol haatfcrup ' £■ Qscd 

draft of a^MmenUim^ at Cathie 

^ygeneral. whnkthiw-n.intru a cphipf messatse of Christ in the wona or 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The presidents of the 235 Roman 
Catholic colleges and universities in 
the United States have united to 
oppose a Vatican proposal to put them 
under the control of their local 
bishops. They believe- this would des- 
troy their hard-won reputation for 
academic freedom and might even 
force some into bankruptcy. 

The cause of the row is the proposed 
draft of a document aimed at Catholic 
_ . pi thrnuon. 


P y 8 e neral, who is the country’s chief 
officer with cabinet rank. 
Meanwhile, the Hebrew University 
uistructeti its inspector general, 
Ben- Ze'ev, to investigate thc 
Stm!. er , ^ and a Jerusalem lawyer. 
n p?^ el Sa’adiya, has asked the attor- 
thJl enera ' tbe 5t ate comptroller and 
e Knesset state control committee to 
n s ame. Professor David Liba'i 
stai!» mV* cba irman of the Knesset 
committee and also a law 
win if *' h ? s 8a ’ d that his committee 
Nn?v ed ] ,ake U P ,be matter. 

manfril 8 te ,aw requires the chair- 
J na . n of the 1 


message of Lnnsi in me 
culture" on a par with ‘ seeking and 
disseminating truth” as the objectives 
of a Catholic college or university. 

Local bishops would be given the 
"duty and the right of seeing to It that 
the principles ofCathohc doctrine are 
faithfully observed”. They could I de- 
clare a university “no longer Catholic 


if “the Catholic character continues to 
be compromised in a serious way”. 
Faculty members are to be chosen for 
their “doctrinal integrity and rightness 
of life", as much as for their academic 
qualifications. 

The Vatican's congregation for 
Catholic education, which is beaded by 
the former Archibishop of Washing- 
ton, Cardinal William Baum, began 
circulating the draft of Ihe document 
last year, seeking comment from 
Catholic educators around the world. 
They were given a deadline of April 30 
for their response, bul thc American 
presidents, who represent 40 per cont 
of ail the Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities worldwide, have not waited. 
They have already fired off a 12-page 
critique to Rome. 

This says that the proposal for 
church control of colleges is totally at 
odds with the standards of Amencan 
academic accrediting associations. 


which require that full control be 
vested in thc schools’ governing 
boards. “Several court tests,’’ thc pres- 
idents add, "make it clear that the 
favourable decisions regarding public 
aid to Catholic colleges or universities 
are founded on a perception by llie 
court that the church does not control 
them." 

Loss of accreditation would mean 
serious financial loss. Students would 
no longer be able to claim federal or 
state lonns for their tuition, and thc 
institutions would lose stare and feder- 
al grants which currently total more 
than $500 million a year. 

The Rev. William Mclnncs, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Jesuit Colleges and Universities, said: 
“If this went through in its present 
form, it would undo two centuries of 
struggle of Catholic education in this 
country ... we would be discredited 
in the eyes of the university world." 


Pay boosted 
by oil crash 

At a time when, thanks to failing ail 

S rices, the cost of living in the United 
tates has started to go down, faculty 


Tamil war means no rises this year 


hold a 1 tbe .^ nes8 at law committee to 
Xi W de ^ ec - But most of Kulas's 
tSTS^Jave been legal experts, 
d,«” « determined that Kulas’s 

'fgreewasin^m.ia^i..- j 


SBuj 1 SL 7 t gu,a n y earned, it seems 
the E J? at be wiU he able to retain 

' ^airmanship. 

facul t iilT ,e ‘. the two university law 

e *actlvh«5 , ? ained at odds ov 9 r what 
pita renlfrf Opened. Professor Scha- 
nieil iif? 1 ] „ y sa ^ d (though later de- 


order to 1 , ^mas s paper in 
ty's re gulfed* ,be Hebrew Universl- 
■his^aimroS 8 ; E “ 8 elhard denies that 
had b«n 

— Jgrttty ' j ti -i t * a* l 


President Jaycwnrdene’s only actual 
twxm n R Udalaeama reference to the universities was to say 

from D. d- e oMBO that he would do his utmost to solve 

. , , w nrd on the problems of lecturers. 

Apparently the last erffichd Tfj B academics’ protest began at the 

the pay claims of SnLjn “Caa f Colombo science faculty Inst month 

staff which bave ..^ pp ] c £^ ,Smni- when the dean and hends of depart- 

tbe science faculties of JWJJ « ™ ments res jgned their voluntary posts, 

ties has been spoken by Preaae ^r Vuif counterparts at Kelamya Uni- 

Jayewardene, who is also me min V ersity subsequently submitted their 

for higher education. , resignations bul the vice chancellor. 

He chose a mceung “ Pr 0 F es80 r I. Balasuriya. was reported 

government union of the om l0 haV e declined to accept them. Since 

Mn-acadenuc employees ^ ^ sd facuUy nt Perademya 

that there will be ho Jjary - jn has followed suit. 

for public sector employees m^y Though U may be taken for a fact 

view of the heavy defence expena ^ the discontent of the academics 

(put at 800 billion W** f ffi* g arises from poor pay they have been 

Tamil 

goyernment.hopetito.giwt .qjtfjus wmw-tofrfapm 

fn salaries nexf year. * 


had been made by them. Rather, they 
attributed their protest to their inabil- 
ity to recruit staff of the right calibre 
and concern for the quality and stan- 
dard of teaching In tne science facul- 
ties. 

Mennwhilc, the finance minister, 
Mr Ronnie dc Mcl, who was awarded 
an honorary degree by the Ruhunn 
University, had some sound but, in 
local conditions, impractical advice. 
He called on the universities to gener- 
ate their own resources. 

Mr de Mel said that unlike in 
Western countries, the entire funding 
of universities In Sri Lanka was by the 
state. No government could guarantee 
a regular commitment, so universities 


salaries are rising. A new survey by the 
American Association of University 
Professors sltows that the average 
faculty member now earns 6. 1 per cent 
more than he did last year - the fifth 

S ear in a row in which salary increases 
ave outpaced inflation. 

According to the author of the 
report, W. Lee Hansen, all this has 
been due to the Improved national 
economy, which has eased the finan- 
cial problems of colleges and universi- 
ties, particularly the public Institu- 
tions. For only the second time since 
1979, salary increases in Ihe public 
sector have oeen at least equal to those 
paid by private universities. 

Thc average full professor now 
earns $42,500 a year. Associate profes- 
sors get $31,800, assistant professors 
$ 26,240 and instructors $20,350. At 
doctoral institutions, full professors 
can expect to be paid around $57,000 
annually, while at comprehensive uni- 
versities they earn an average of 
$45,700. 


College administrators, on the other 
nnd, did relatively less well in the last 
ny round. The College and University 


Personnel Association reports that 
their salaries increased by only 5.3 per 
cent on average, though chief execu- 
tive officers and executive vice presi- 
dents managed to net 7.7 per cent. 

The highest-paid administrators on 
campus, for the second successive 
year, are the deans of medicine. They 
topped six figures for the first time, 
drawing down an average of $105,000. 
Deans of dentistry came in second with 
$87,450. By comparison, university 
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EEC acts l Shift sou 

lO SpeCCl | Donald Fields 

I 1 HELSINKI 

1 es earm Ami d «r« wing evidence that staff shur- 

I ‘ u S es S| »d spen dine cuts arc muling 
f ... . , . Sweden's higher education standards 

from David Dickson [p e education minister, Mr Lennart 

Ujm jccrri c Bodsthim, has called for more auton- 

Thc Commission of the EumtSi °'B r f i^T, V - rsi,ic . S - , 
Communities in Brussels is preparing r JJJ r Bods . trom ; do J ,,olcd *rom the 
m speed-up decision -making w, re- £? Jfff Ef y ?’ haf ,u JT n £!? out to 
search programmes and avoid a block SJ-5 S resfll,mc of u his 

by a single member slate Sncial Democratic government, has 

The streamlining wns among a list of JJz?" 11 ,hH I w p> ,s f bc J* ,ud fp d of r ™ns- 
nmendments to the Treaty of Rome J ernn £ conl ^ of, (f J e allocation of 
which were agreed by EEC heads of I [ unds / r °m d,e Riksdag (parliament) 
state when d, mA Luxcn^ “K£ a " d oth - «ntres of 
earlier this year and have now been T. ih f , 
ratified by all 12 member slates t . thc sam ® *'me he wants to reduce 

Previously, the trcaiycomained no !£, FT* ,° f *“""**« boards at 
explicit reference to joint research mo/,™ 3nd . rc £ ,on}d . ,cvel - Norway 
activities financed hy the commission 3!E5 n V s - ar ua,vcrsit y system 
apart from those iir the field of nuclear boSes WV,ng such mtt ' rn tediary 


overseas news 


Shift sought to local power 

from Donald f ields thinking on "dehuruuucnilizing the than before to undertake 

HELSINKI universities" in a 2,tKXI-word article in because basic teaching had 
. , Hagens Nyheter. He urged more dcci- laiivelv nceleeied Hn .lid 


universities in a c,uw-word article in because basic teaching had been re- 
Hagens Nyheter. He urged more dcci- latively neglected. He did not see any 
sion-making power for each univer- . particular need to regulate snmminu 
sity, with the Riksdag and the govern- forms of privately finiineud hiulicr 
ment there to devise a framework in education provided these complied 
which such local freedom could he with the aim of good education and 
^eloped. research. 

„ Meanwhile, five institu.es will,!,, 


Mvujiiwiii i^i.oiivu umi mu uujlli* 

nisi rat ion of higher education had 
been subject to the genera! 2 per cent 
annual cutbacks required to wipe out 
the fiscal deficit, while teaching and 
research had been exempted. While he 
welcomed the resultant reduction in 
red tape, he observed that teachers in 
some institutes that had shed full-time 
bureaucrats had hcen obliged to take 
on new administrative tasks. 


■ \ v 1 ,,iv im-iuwi Nuucdr 

research, which arc covered by the 
separate Eurntom treaty. As a result, 
nil projects pHid fur out of a current 
annuni budget - of £450 million were 
labelled as “oilier activities’' of thc 
commission, and had to be approved 
unanimously by member states. 

Delays in reaching unanimous deci- 
moms, however, have been a constant 

rhc ronimfcsion 
cjaiincd that it was deprived of the 

152? 10 K ncl H ui c fc, y *« new research 
gJtlfc. Jf lfc u lc lcn fi l,| y procedures 
mv lived have been otie of the reasons 

S«n^ S ? n, f,.i fou 5. lrics * Particularly i 
France and West Germany, have sue- J 

gested by-passing the commission for I 
thc organization of the research prog- 
ramme Eureka. 

Under the new rules, a unanimous 
decision is only required on a | 
iramework programme” which will 
be agreed at the beginning of every five 
yeare. The commission has recently 
put forward such a programme For thf 

gff* 198 ^1 incWvlTu JSthg 

that its research activities be allocated 
a total budget of almost £5.000 million 
over this period. 

fra ? ework programme will set ’ 
out broad research objectives and 

Once nr is , 
adopted by thc council of ministers 
Sf,«? e0t,n8 the member «ates, ind” 
F?i ogrammes compatible with 
both of these can then be approved by * 
a Qualified majority". * * 

This refers to a weighted votina f 
system, the number of votes a country 
can cast being determined by “ffi 3 
factors such as Us size and the average * 
income of its population. In practice 
S 2 eans l “ at U will take three 3 

SSJlSf t0 ■ Particular prog- ! 
ramme supported by the commission ! 

onI y opposition comes 
from the smaller countries. 

nf rtS™ 8 t ? 1 } r PaoI ° Fas ®Ha, head 
jJJJl commiss |on s directorate for 
rcscQr F b “od development 
Jf “w Procedures should make the 
administration <jf research more effi- 
cent and more effective. 

Dr Fa&eUa says that there are two 

aK a in , 7a P .l 1C J liQll ?^£. lhc rcvisions 

. ,n Jan u«y. The first » n 

SSS Si l S* 8e ’* h S fQnna ‘ rocogni- 
tion that sc encc and technology «« 1 

now essential aspects of „ 

integration - the £nd Sre the »5mi 

ESsCWsararaes- 

sHR&a&> ' 

Narjes, a five-year programme which 

fH^iimliment W i 
thnf Ji Panning certitude i 

that we need when discussing joint i 
research projects with industry*’. 1 1 

procedures will ol so i n . j 


I .. .T , i siiv syart-m 

without having such intermediary 

Time will tell what form thc Bod- 
strom reforms will take. Bui it is once 
again interesting to see Sweden's So- 
cial Democrats, widely identified with 
centralization in so many spheres 
advocating devolution through a shift 
in the respective roles of bodies admi- 
nistering the universities. 

The minister himself outlined his 


>mu I'ttri uunuL'u io ihkc 

on new administrative tasks. 

Extolling a “simplification of slate 
supervision ”, Mr Bodstmm wrote that 
universities could he exempted from 
overall regulations they believed were 
a handicap to belter work. Deviations 
from rules that produced a more 
effective administration as a prop for 
teaching and research were to be 
encouraged. 

The minister has been busy in other 
spheres. Rounding up a “campaign 
week designed to restore quality to 
higher education, he admitted that 
Swedish students were less prepared 


: — . r - v nigiicr 

education provided these complied 
with the aim of good education ihkI 
research. 

Meanwhile, five institutes within 
Stockholm University say that spend- 
ing cuts have hit the quality of 
teaching. Their views arc contained in 
a report by the students' union, which 
blamed thc deterioration on problems 
in recruiting qualified teachers, more 
bureaucracy and worse student fin- 
ances. 

"Bigger clusscs, less instruction” 
wns the most visible sign of cutbacks in 
the eyes of students. 

The institutions examined covered 
art. archaeology, jurisprudence, natu- 
ral sciences and psychology. To lake 
Iwo random examples: archaeologists 
are prevented from working in thc 
field because the number of days set 
aside for excursions has been halved: 

* I Ej v , lth annual out,a y s reduced to 
5,000 kronor (£475) per undergradu- 
ate and lecturers rarer and more 
overcrowded, a mere 23 per cent of law 
students have sat finals after being 
enrolled for six-and-n-half years 


T~ - preparea enrolled for six-nnd-n-haif 

Republicans clash on student aid 

from WiJJiam Norris firiwiw i mi 


j from WiiJiam Norris 
/ WASHINGTON 

I £ nia 4 s,vc snu b been delivered to 
lrLr,, SHn admin istratfon, in its 
[ ertorts to cut spending on higher 
education, by the influential Senate 
ro nd | 1U, I ian - resources commit- 

mem which would have slashed stu- 
dent aid programmes, the Republican- 

e T ml “ ee unanim °us 

approval to its own version of a bill to 
reauthorize thc higher education act of 

JS-E2 “ ere -S with the admin * sira - 

Se^atnr n ? 3ld romimitee chairman 

”Frank?v |SL?“ f°° dra “nian". 
rrankiy, there is only so much blood 

you can take out of fhese folks," ^ 

Senator Hatch had been under 
pressure from the administration to 
delay consideration of the rcButtioriza- 

Bennett’l i pr ' 1, 10 give tIme Mr 
refSSS! CWS l ° 8am BU PP ort - He 

now 


™3“.» d™™„ ( ffi 0n SKrC,ar >’ C'shlJ! “His proposnls »rc too | alc 

own rcauthorizatlon bill which wnnid . , , 

involve spending $10.6 billion. If the "ifi 1 |. r phmning" 

Senate mrn«nn> ,IC Hut official reaction t«> 


c - -i — —“e uimun. ii inc 

senate measure survives administra- 
tion attempts to gut it on the floor of 
the house, there will have to be a 

'tSStLSf ” ^ “ " 

hiU has been broadly welcomed 

ttttsrpss 

flOVPrnmAntol K ... u . or 


-: r c a Dli *t winch now a wju«non community . a luu c °stiy, lie 

goes before the fuH Senate for appro* Carles Saunders, vice president for W thlnk ,hls sum is neither 

id, authorizes the spending o ? P $9 7 | overa ™ntal relations with the nor nec «sary." 

Hi i ? 1987 Hnancial year. This Cou J) cil on Education , said to ^iEfc raeS /i?°iP art,cu,ar exception 

lion 1 fir Ih 10n more than the “ppropria- ‘J,?, vote . that Ws members would 10 the , blB which wou,d Slow 

Si 01 the cu 1 rrent year, and nearly S3 WOrk diligently to see that the bill was wf, e volunteers to have their 

ilhon more than the Reagan adminis- P a ^f ed before the senate was struck bv in HnS UI I dcr tbe national direct student 

«aHon wanted , 0S p md g , ti “™ a ” Budget^niag f mr | ate “ ta S 
the maximum Pell grant for chiH^nto 81< J?' aiscnmmate against students whn 

S2.400, raises the guaran- ernme^tR? 0 ^ 86 ! 18, direct0r of gov- eniov^ns tbe .. forccs who would 
teed student loan limit, and reouires 1 relations with the National “ffl "u Sl i c . h .P nv,le ge. he said 

gudent s to hBve a C average to ouaHfv Inde Pendent Colleges «J£}& fe 1 * an expression that the 


Old age 
i threat to I 

i ‘new blood 

isr 

njoiit uge for all private-^. 
ployees is causing grave cal 
American campuses. At pS- 

earlier attempt to scrap it 
defunct - had includeu a 13. 
exemption for higher education. / 

Tliis lime, under a measure e t 
duced by Congressman QaudefJ 
, the u r e are lo be no exempli 

^American Council on Edia 
tion (ACEj and 10 other higher cd|» 
tion associations are protesrinj. Ki 

Sofb a , At r-’ ACE ? readfn i a 

out that abolition will allow M 
tacuity lo remain at their posts in*, 
finitely, blocking the way for nn 
entrants. 

In a letter to Congressman Pram, 
Mr Atwell writes: “Colleges aadfe 
versifies maintain that they must ht 
:i healthy representation of relatbeh 
new faculty members if they are to 
combine to be effective centres d 
teaching, learning and schoksfy. 
unless enough faculty positions car- 
•roue to be available for new anoint- 
incuts, we run the serious r£krf 
creating n static situation for rrearb 
two decades ahead," 

The oroblcnt of new faculty q» 
mgs is already acute, owing to the oort 
of college expansion in the late IS® 

| und early 1 Mbits which brought Inmuif 
professors who are now in their Sis. 
Even under the current law they rill 
not have to retire until the emJialk 
century, and this, c qriblKdwiihi 
reduction in enrolment las fed wtk 
prospect or no more than WJW 
ncruleiuic positions to be filled aim j 
tlie 15-year period from 19® to 
In thc five years from 1971 1 ° 1W5, 
itself regarded as a lean period, ou.WW 
positions were filled. 

There is also the question of pen- 
sions. The Independent Cow*®" 
on College Retirement, in its fira 
report, claims that a fixed retiremw 
date is the cornerstone of the leeurc 

system. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors (AAUP) c ]a !j™ 
abolition of the mandatory retirement 
age would violate academic ; frewom- 

i. a _« .. .. a M— n :.Ln*d Rpninntllli 


But official reartinn I.. H... c . . sions. The Indcpciidont Conum 

“s Tzf d b cpu, filri'" 

ment, added up the sums and declared 1 l,c American Assoriation ol 
gf “.tel the bill would authorize v f«ity Professors (AAUP) claim 
$11.2 billion -a figure at variance with abolition of the mandatory retire 
the documents, ‘’it's too costlv " age would violate academic ; fret, 

said. "We think this sum is neither l! 0011,(1 ■ sa y s Mr Richard ® el U 

re \4 St i? nor nece ssary." AAUP general secretary, ton* W 

Mr Carnes took particular exceDtion tions to ado P l their own poll® 
to a clause in the bill which would allow havin 8 10 determine whether a fr 
Peace Corps volunteers to have their member was "sick or uicompe 
loans under the national direct student He adds * “ there would be jiress 
loan scheme cancelled. Tliis would change the whole system. 

students W who Nevertheless, both the ]p 

eniov no «, J ih n , t ^ e / orccs who would teachers’ unions, the National E 
^aX Jhi5- pnv,le8e * h ? said - 1,00 Association and the Ami 


represents a SnS^SSt ^ ° £ W8her educat, °n 

rides the type of planning ccrtirudn renounced his riaht to 

that we need when discussing joint nrn rerro«^ B ?^ cdoD °f university 

rcsoanch projects with industrf. P Bm Dr^JJ)l d w- n , S i ^ 

Tlie new procedures will also in » L,r 801,011 Miskiewicz’s sesture 

S !S C Eur 1 ?? eiin Parliament - die SiStSS’ Hie ma 8 I,ani " , °u* 8 tbiui U 
body responsible for overseein fi the 21 ^undation refers to 

budget of the commission - Htli a fw&S;* a " d °nly. less 

more dJreet input Into individual rc- educato*.? p0 ' flnd,s mgher 

search programmes. • JgSj >n J ] "J J^ons, which 5e re 

Previously, it was only able to give shS 0 ,he S ro,,n ds that they 

g aa&?si-E!iS of " socl0 ' 

by a ,,nan ‘ moui STfiW 

!*; dc I?r y «-». however, i s 

lair'ff issjyri, ti 

programme could use (his as a lover. Universities. learned of the pronnsed 


^ ; — s o tnai our institutions deed wou,a ** 0B resy in- represents 83,000 college re 

Poland^ eTecTionpestiirp t — — 1 ~- 70 ’ 000 - r 

aSSttasraas Anger over axed research 


the imnlstry of sdenre' and hShpr t ^ ua L 

education unprecedented powers of [®. ni ^ alJQI 

^nl,lra.lve P ^£Xw™. ISSfeg 1 ” 

mils over tho universitleJ. ^ D 
Universities learned of thp proposed .J3SS5 


of think rtevm^inf fant “ tlc thfl l they expa^Lowledgeandthein^ 

Education -the 70-person rcnri3L 8h * Cr fessor Waiter Korol Pro_ abandoned, believes 100 . 0 WP 

«w negodaiing of ® S-g 

Sa agaftca g i 

ia^">fi’SS5Ja2^! «»*SA!R^2ia “f mSS! 


by the academic blStedSS n 0f ° lof Patal0 baa 


wnen me decisive vu« 
accused Mr Freese of betofi 
cratic. 


thktimks higher education supplement 


Quartet’s key change 




Patricia SantincIIi on 

the British Library 
project to advance 
computerized 
information systems 

Academics' lives have been rcvolutio- 
bv three developments, accord- 
Sffolenneth Cooper. British Lib- 
«rv’s chief executive - jet travel, 
direct telephone dialling and photo- 
Sng. What BL is now planning, he 
SJT with the launch last month of 
pljed Quartet, is a revolution on a 
much larger scale which will improve 
rtit speed and efficiency of digital 
Scion exchange for researchers. 
“Tins is the development of electro- 
nic information networks which are 
fi0 inz to replace the printed word, 
manuscript and in some parts the 
spoken word. The potential for change 
is enormous,” Mr Cooper said. 

To this end BL’s research and 
development department has awarded 
around £800,000 over three years to a 
major collaborative research program- 
me being undertaken by the four 
Quartet institutions. University Col- 
lege London, the universities of Birm- 
ingham and Loughborough and Hat- 
fidd Polytechnic. 

Their job will be to develop a single 
integrated information and com- 
munication system bringing together 
edsting research into computer net- 
working, mass data storage and re- 
trieval- in the form of text, pictures 
ed graphics - and visual display 
ttdalques. These will function so as to 
provide electronic messaging, compu- 
ter-based conferring and database ac- 
cch and document delivery. 

Bill Tuck, the co-ordinator points 
out in a report on the project tnat in 
each case the intention is to extend the 
nn$ of functions available in these 
three areas to include- data types other 
dan draple text and to experiment 
with ffiHerent mechanisms for struc- 
tured Inhumation access. 

“Novel approaches to presentation 
hmats nn if to data organization wilt 
teerefore form some of the core ex- 
perimental aspects of the project." he 
sap. He adds that to integrate all these 
components into a unified system will 
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Chief executive Kenneth Cooper (above): electronic hardware at PCL's library technology centre replaces the stacks of books 


require a considerable degree or com- 
monality, in the work stations, net- 
works and storage systems, together 
with the software and protocols for 
intercommunication . 

Research will also involve the de- 
velopment of electronic work stations 
from which users will be able to access 
large stores of information and com- 
municate with other researchers. 

There will be a series of experiments 
on thc systems developed and users' 
reactions to them. These will be o>n- 
ducted using researchers from subject 
fields outside information technology 
and computer science so that the value 
to the research community as a whole 
can be determined. 

Each of the institutions participating 
in thc project lias already ouilt experi- 
ence andT expertise relevant to the 
project. UCL has been primarily in- 
volved in the design of computer- 
based messaging systems and data 
transmission. 

Birmingham and Loughborough 
were partners in the recent Electronics 
Network Development (BLEND) 
while Hatfield has for many years been 
involved in the study of optical disc 
storage systems. 

Professor Brian Shackel, professor 


Right again . 


TWt mess with FCS” - thc slogan 
pn T -i hilts worn by some delegates to 
Jsl week’s Federation of Conserva- 
tive Students' conference - gave an 
uncompromising message to their 
political opponents. 

Those “enemies” are to be found as 
ontch within the Conservative Party 
as in the Labour Party and other 
Poops vying for the student votes. 

The eyes or the parent party were 
nrra ly on the Scarborough confer- 
hh* for any sign of a repeat of last 

K s Loughborough fiasco which 
ted a severe dent in the party’s 
public image. 

'Hie conference was more res- 
{J^toed than any for several years - 
oat the deep divisions between the 
Jwtog libertarian faction and other 
Pootkal strands within the federa- 
ooa were readily apparent. 

JzS 0,1 tl, e first full day, the 
'deration was in open conflict with 
parent party, insisting that a 
^ofonutment to work within Btudent 
“Won organizations should be drop- 
pd from the constitution. The FCS 
^Mershlp’s failure to do so was a key 
nn)i °f Inst year’s investigation - 

atte mpts during the subsequent 
jonsfllutional review to free local 
f~oaattons to choose whether to 
JT P art ended in failure for the 


this time won the neces- 
y two-thirds majority - but it 1 b 
' war whether it will be endorsed 
Frctli?! 011 ® 1 union, which governs 
flip 1 u5 B J ra ‘ Th® debate epitomized 
Dohuu! 0 " 8 .’ wllh A* libertarians 
jj"™"* to the success of Conserva- 
(Xi^^^datlcms already working 
qmj unions, such as Essex 

coSllSSS 8 * ,h e moderates blamed 
doe? HE? 1 ^ on ““s** such as free- 
SSflfSJ^rirt groups like the 
'****** and Frelimo for the FCS’s 


of human sciences at Loughborough 
University and u leading light in 
BLEND, says that they learnt a great 
deal from thc project. Between l°HH 
and 1984 it aimed at assessing the cost, 
efficiency and subjective impact of nn 
electronic information network, as 
well os exploring and evaluating va- 
rious forms of communication. One of 
the fundamental lessons which 
emerged was that to read journal or 
text on screen you must have belter 
facilities than exist at thc moment. 

"For example we have to have better 
methods of scrolling. At the moment 
the effect is just like one long Dead Sea 
scroll," he said. 

Moreover he pointed out that we all 
took for granted the basic unit of 
information - thc page. “We do not 
question it but when you try to put 
journals in an electronic form, you 
come up against the question of what is 
the electronic page," he said. 

Quartet, he said, had three broad 
aims. One is the study and evaluation 
of new information technology de- 
velopments as potential aids for in- 
formation exchange in communities of 
scientists, scholars, libraries nnd other 
information scientists. 

The second is to extend, test, inte- 


grate mid improve information tech- 
nology facilities, so us to demonstrate 
ns a test bed the type of work station 
needed by scholars us we move for- 
ward to exploit the development of IT. 

"So our purpose is not only to 
validate existing technology mid 
humanize it, but to try and push 
frontiers," Professor Shackel said. 

He refuted any suggestion that the 
funds available to the project would 
not be sufficient to achieve this, and 
that they would he overtaken by 
companies prepared to spend millions. 

“We arc going to try and crack thc 
problem by thinking. Throwing money 
at a project will not necessarily provide 
a faster solution. Fifty thousand 
pounds a year in one institution en- 
ables a lot of thinking and quite a lot of 
experiments." 

Professor Shackel stressed however 
that new technology was useless un- 
less it could offer more than existing 
technology. Wc needed to know much 
better how to help scholars do as well 
as they do with paper. 

Next one should examine how to 
provide new facilities - for example a 
^roving eye”. At the moment wc nave 
the A4/A5 page as a familiar medium 
for journals. But most screens cannot 


display the whole format. 

Another aspect is communications 
ut speed humans require. Present 
systems are not fust enough. "For 
example there is no way ill present you 
can emulate (lie speed at which a 
person can search through a book. 
Basically we need to speed search 
facilities hy four to eight times to 
match human rcmiiremcnls," he said. 

in his report Bill Tuck points out 
thnt current wide area network ser- 
vices perform poorly even for simple 
text facilities such as BLEND. 

“To some extent this is outside our 
direct control as it depends on thc 
quality of the telephone lines, modems 
and so on. For this very reason it may 
be necessary at first to stimulate thc 
underlying wide area communication 
service by using local area networks," 
Mr Tuck says. 

Bill Tuck points out that tools for on 
screen reading and browsing will be 
the first areas to be investigated. 
Another important component was 
designing systems independent of the 
viewing space 'or thc display terminal. 
They would also examine techniques 


David Jobbins finds this 
year’s FCS delegates better 
behaved than last year but 
still aiming to create a stir 
within party ranks 

poor image witlfc students, and 
argued that bread and butter issues 
should top the agenda. 

They lost that - and virtually every 
other - vote, even If It was clear that 
they won the araimient In the m or 
the Central Office top brass in pin- 
stripe suits who were overseeing 

affairs. . . . 

Their strategy was straightfor- 
ward. The venue was shifted from a 
campus setting to a quiet conference 
town, and defegates were dUperred 
among the self-catering holiday Date 
and seaside boarding houses to mini- 
mize the risk of late-night confronta- 
tions between the warring fa™w , s. 

And the FCS leadership was left in 
no doubt that the federation wm on 
probation. Even themost committed 
libertarians on the national commu- 
ted were to be seen desperately 
seeking to stem the noisy baiTacking 
oftoefew of their opponents. 

The tone set was confrarytoM 
appeal by the archetype political 

JS. Mrtv chairman Mr Norman 
Teffitt.™ “ 8 three-ndnute taped 

KSWB SE 

sfts 

SSerS right » dete rmined *" 
lodge the libertarian arrived In 



Chairman John Bercow and T-shirted delegates at the FCS conference 


Scarborough convinced that they had 
the votes to run their opponents 
dose. But they came away dis- 
appointed, defeated by the fatalism 
of 50 oT (heir supporters whopossibly 
anticipating defeat simply railed to 
turn up. „ , . 

Theur candidate for chairman, 
Mark Francois, was defeated In a 
straight fight with thc libertarian 
John Bercow by 197 votes to 123. 
And the right went on to gain all the 
places on the national committee 
elected at conference, reduced to five 
in an attempt lo curb the power of the 
libertarians after Loughborough, 

Among those elected was Robbie 
Gibb, brother of a former committee 
member who resigned two years ago 
In the aftermath of a “row over 
Irregular nomination papers for de- 
legates to a National Union of Stu- 
dents conference. Mr Gibb's eligibil- 
ity to stand was reviewed by an 
internal investigation after It was 
discovered that he was working for a 
biscuit company while waiting to 
retake examinations at Reading Uni- 
versity. Party officials were con- 
cerned that there might be a repeti- 
tion of the scandal involving one of 


last year’s rice-chairmen, Douglas 
Smith, who was found not to be a 
bona fide student. Also elected was 
“Wee” Harry Phibbs, a formidable' 


right winger who achieved notoriety 
as chairman of the Westminster 
Young Conservatives and Is now a 
student at City and East London 
College. 

The right anticipated throughout 
last year’s constitutional review that 
the effect of reducing the national 
committee places elected from con- 
ference would squeeze out their 
opponents. In turn the moderates 
believed that the Inclusion as full 
voting members of the chairmen of 
the FCS regional organizations 
would leave them a toe-hold. 

But after Scarborough, that toe- 
hold looks highly tenuous. Most of 
their support Is concentrated within 
the large associations at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Birmingham, Bristol 
and Southampton. Speakers oppos- 
ing the libertarian line came almost 
exclusively from the Oxford delega- 
tion and there was no attempt to 
disguise the contempt in which they 
were held by most delegates. 

The FCS leadership Is convinced It 
is destined to be the powerhouse of 
Conservative thinking. Many of the 
libertarians’ tactical weapons are 
stolen from the Trotskyite left, and 
the mode of address used at Scarbor- 
ough was one rarely heard in Tory 
circles - "Comrade”. 

If the senior party figures were 


happy the conference failed to match 
fast year for media attention, other 
worries emerged which may be more 
difficult to handle. Delegates came 
out (Irmly against the Anglo-Irish 
agreement despite the party’s clear 
view that It should be supported. 

And Sir James Goold, chairman of 
the Scottish conservatives, men- 
tioned another embarrassment - the 
Marplan poll commissioned by the 
National Union of Students which 
showed the Conservatives trailing 
badly In student popularity. 

He told delegates that Conserva- 
tive support among students bad to 
be won back, a theme taken up by Mr 
lan Picton, chairman of the Tory 
Reform Group. Mr Picton, whose 
TRG Is blamed by libertarians for 
many of the difficulties within the 

E arty, was greeted with FCS’s tlme- 
onoured disruptive tactic of loud 
and freqnent applause last used 
against Edward Heath, the life pat- 
ron until the office was uncere- 
mouioudy abolished. 

Deprived of the chanceof rounding 
on their arch enemies, the Young 
Conservatives, whose chairman, Mr 
Richard Fuller, failed to make the 
trip, delegates rounded off the con- 
ference with an enthusiastic welcome 
for Mr Leon Brittan before returning 
to their crusade. 
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OAT LVVAY TO INDUSTRY II: John O’Leary finds that small can be beautiful for srarilisH 
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liquates taking jobs in small BH K /-JfflBfc, .AS&S&'A ‘ ll 


II ih small Ihisiiicss, w« .ire [old. which 

'V ,ll! d,v «-» | «ini- of eenriomie 
iccoie'y -Kill .i |».iFlialivc .it Iimm f„ r 
mass unempli ivntenl f irms are selliim 
U|i by i he Uiinisiiriij endi year rn evurv 
tjrmieli uf industry and loinmerio Elifi 
mis has never liecn fertile ground for 
higher education: costs have lei he 
pared to the hone ami there has been 
liltre need felt in most s malf businesses 
for graduates* .skills. 

Now that is beginning to change. 
Many universities, polytechnics and 
colleges are encouraging local firms tu 
make use of their expertise, and the 
trickle of graduates taking jobs in small 
business is turning into a regular flow 
CV »? * t !? ^ ar a torrent as yet. 

Much of the activity is in the high 
technology field, where small com- 
panies COiru- „;,k - . 
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r,Y«i„r *' wncre s,nH ” com- 

panics come and go with bewildering fir 2"^. * 

rapidity. There t he need for computer- 1 1 ■ r '- ■ • ~ 
literate graduates and access ro the ; 

latest research is ever more pressing 
with CHch new phase of product dc- 


1st , «uu hubs ro roe 

latest research is ever more pressing 
with CHch new phase of product de- 
velopment. But collaboration with 
higher education is spreading to wider 
areas than this. 

A classic example is to be found in 
the unprepossessing premises of Stain- 
less Steel Fasteners, on an industrial 
estate on the outskirts of Chesterfield, 
fnc company is more receptive than 
most to the employment of graduates 
and the promotion of contacts with 
universities and polytechnics because 
its managing director, Mr Bill Spcirs 
has had fruitful experience of higher 
education himself. He took an en- 
gmeerme degree ul Birmingham Uni- 

y \s a S®** l, y n d 'ploma course 
at the Manchester Business School, 
and he ntinbuics much of his subsc- 
quem success to the knowledge and 
lra * n| ng he received then. 

j l ^ e aiJ| fudc which has 

produced five graduuics in n workforce 
cL; ° W ? S ai, yfbing to sentiment. Mr 
£pems is a hard-headed young 

SThiT" - Wh ° ru , ns f,,e company 
E °J frir,s - Turnover 

has mereased threefold in five yearn 
"Panding the number of 
empi^ee # . Instead, the tea trolley has 

tthUft 81 * by coffee mach * n es and 

lady now works on the shop 
floor: there is no i _r*i 


T/l 


im 
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floor; there is no longer a telephonist 
or receptionist, and there is positively 
.™ oni , fa f anyone who does not 


.i ~“r wMiiinuuiion to 

the success of the operation. 

.. Senerally do not find it 

H UCh Bn envir °nment, 
out those who do, soon become ex- 

tremely valuable. Nuts and bolts - 
SSF s business - may seem a pretty 

SSffVlSl'** Precision Z 
,n ,h ? ir manufacture and 
there are crucial changes which a 

person can spot to In- 
pJSS *?h duclI ? n - Similarly, there a?e 
Sim T*L ** <he b “ si ness side 
b p i°y*™8 better-qualified staff. 

M^i? Wev S r ’ l ^ crC 4118 drawbacks, too. 
Most graduates, says Mr Spelt*. ex- 
Pcrience. trauma when starunB work 
firing it difficult to come tlS 

Sl!5iH lnct 1 mekee P in 8 and inflexible 
deadUnea, os well £ encountering 



Fastening on to 
a firm future 


other B/nrV ° ** 'S" resent ™ent among 
other workers. “In a small firm, cvery- 

you are n . ot ‘here at eight 
o clock, he says. "At university IP 
you miss a lecture no one notices’ if 

Kirin? w 6t ® de * d , ,ine for an essay 
nothjng happens; it’s not like that 

tak?s d!? 8 *?* 6 Can al , so 1,6 a barr lcr: it 
wkes time to get to know the jargon 

which you need before ■ the mG 

dff” lh,lk y ° U know what y°n are 

firsl^jass honours ^ 

ate to boot, the obstacle^ o^Ssly 


Firsbclass honours gradu- 
at ®. A *l s ® n Good (above and 
Kit) ended her sponsored 
trtal period at the Chesfer- 
Jleld firm run by Bill Spcirs 
(above) wlfh promotion to 
export manager. 

Income even greater, bui Alison 

° OW thu com r»any , s exiiorl 
manager, overcame them all. Mr 
Speirs admits that he would not even 

foV? u hM if shc hnd a PP Iicd 

fora job in the normal way. "She was 
CS ,y unc 7 1 P l °y a hie, he says 

IS 


Alison mu I SSF found C!ldl 
Smci. ihk scheme is intended primarily 
for graduuics having difficulty finding 

ft!! 1, n - ,OSl of ,hc Partit-'ipnnts 
huve degrees m non-scicniific, non- 
vocal ion n I subjects. The MSC pays 
their wages Tor six months, as well ns 
fundmg a ,wo-weck residential course 
before the period of employment 

S;G d « l - 1,01,1 Sldcs can decide 
whether the experiment justifies 
pennnncnt employment. 

in Alison Good’s chsc, Mr Spcirs 
was so impressed with her efficiency in 

jBBff? an l,vcrseas sales tour for 
h m that he not only gave her a job, hut 
nlso created a new post of export 
manager. The scheme cave her ;i dear 

s P m- | r h.f ' t ,C v ? rsRti " l y required in 
small business since she operated as 

HoLi PC,re P 0 ,^ 0 ' 1111 “distant. “One 

shL S JJ ,ckl J , ». b »*lb* if they were 
shon-slaffeil and the next I was going 

she says ' 08 ^ poss,Nc "cquisitions,^ 

“In the end, l felt a bit that I wasn’t 
gelting anywhere, but now I am inc- 
cializmg in exports I am enjoying it ind 


niarkeiTeSXanotG^' 

5P=s2asS 

work!^ SyaCraS “ nd ^ 
The company also takes in n. 

rrSfFs&i 

spstt^asvssj 

student, for example, was «fJ3« 
Task for CarTy, - ng ou ‘ a 

task for as long as it took to c««c 
with a cost-effective modificS 5 

hemaf e - ff ! cien 7- He ‘hen had toes 

5 tS makeapresontatioaasf 
to the board to secure approval fonk 
expenditure and cany out the aai 
ification H involved only the ad<2 

Sf* G P,C Shu, f' b L ut MrSpeiniDam 
that it was a valuable exercise for ib 
student and a lasting benefit for the 

maelrinc W ^° normaUy ^ 

Pjinly as u result of the w J 
mnde in the relevant areas of higber 
education through the a irangerntstd 
such placements, SSF is also able to 
consult university or polytednr 
iicudenucs when tin intractable ltd 
niea! problem arises. The companji 
processes arc sufficiently well eaJ 
hshed that this is not a regular oou 
renee. but the reception, ejpemlj 
from the polytechnics, encoan^a 
further contact when necessary. 

Mr Spurs believes that most saaD 
businesses would gain from a nmAv 
level of involvement rid) bidet 

min.-mi..- L... J- 
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education, but the lynw/ ■Wimv r. 
one or complacency. BebssbiscrHr 
isms of nltiludes within 
(Ion as well, accusing gradutin c 
unrenlisiie salary expectations. Im u 
ample. “Initmlly, they are not worth 
much ns they think, he says. ‘Tb 
make a lot of mistakes. I am w 
selective in ici viewing and put peor 
in on a trial period alo low salary will 
tliree-niontn review. But there a 
people here earning twice oi tbi 

times what they started on- that st 
flexibility of small business. 

“I have worked in big business enj 
bored me to tears working in 8 ] 
which seemed completely Irreleva 
You have to he a certain type of pen 
to enjoy small business, but there 
plenty of scope for graduates witi 
H." 

own after all, and others have scrap; 
their projects and started new ones 
result or advice received during 
programme. . . 

loose who did exhibit covered 
extremely wide range of project5,_ 
majority based on expertise acqm 
during undergraduate careers, 
pinning their hopes on outsit 
terests with no connection to u 
academic pursuits. Some are sire 
on course for big profits. 

Christine Wallis, for example, w 
mature student at Bedford ColKff 
Higher Education, studying Eng 
education and drama before efflp 
ing on a knitwear business widen 

wnn nirtorc frnm nraStiolOUS fimU^ 


Out oh their own and 
learning to survive 

Most of rhp. U«mn . 


has any say in the matching of annli ^ rba P s 7 ,ovln g on to a bicaer com- 
cants to employers, whlc^i is ^Jhy Pl “K u/ilf ff? 6 “ rt of fi ^ d " 

y At Hul1 University, she had her 


SSS^LS" 145 >«W students who 
totakeoth Bbl ° P ro P° ni °n went on 

iS» « E^!- 000 WC|, ‘ l ^> 

? « Ulg i he necessar ? capital to^prSvidc 
a sound start. But It is' a mucb lowc? 

Sfd^iiiM i hc Ct l uivaien * in the Un- 
going it Hlono straight from university 

not value, much less foster, entreo- 
rencurs un. Bm norKmo J 


r^ n ?Kt7 P' i BU k P erhn P s as significant 
an obstacle is the shortage of relevant 
business training for those who do 
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want to take the plunge. 

- One initiative designed to put this 

?5JLS B8 ? n w year n £° QI rhe Cranfield 
behoof of Management nnd recently 
held I an exhibition in the City of 
London to display the wares of 25 
graduates from the first course. Their 
ventures range front a party nlannine 
agency ton legal software company, a 
hologram display system and a road 
haulage service. 


«i- h &*ds^as«ss t sir 

sgSsssjS i 

036¥SrB 

eWh reraa,nc d were then 

seen by local counsellors, who disofs- 
sed each Individual’s business idea In 

recomrne J 1 dall°u before being 

SSS& tWP ' day seMlo ° of ^rthcr 

*he end, 45 offers of places were 
\vhn dw d S K Ch J Vils lho s ««»ss of those 

MS°C d S??^ r ^ n the th « the 
May has anecd to expand this vear’« 

Wo kc j l i? ■* Evolving Durham and 
Warwick universities as well as Oran- 

JSIHt jf.P “j 1 the ^11 level of support 
offered to the graduates at more than 




Enterprfsin 

g^ipsisii 


commissioned her to design a 
incorporating the store's trai 
Shc is about to employ n 
full-time knitter and is expecte 
Cranfield staff to make a big su 
her venture. 

Cranfield already ran 


KTHnrs. Each n„!f£ care and Cfl sh 
|l»200 to spent/ 1 nn 8 Siven 


£ 1 .200 to spend on 8 
tor example and re8ea reh, 

an extra d ($0 3 uaUf V tor 

Allowance for an Entetprise 

th eSiUo&WoItatoJ**^ from 

?h PetreleumVfflffi 




last .Xeart°Murae 5 toS red p,aces on 
exhibition at BP's part ,n d,e 
none hi had , but 

(althouoh' CrnnfiflU d as YCt 

one i* iSvSbRSSLjS fiM ^ al 
member of the couri^ or -l? t ® r J °ne 


an MBA, but the Grad uaiem 

Programme is one of the few to 
aimed at those considering 
ploymem straight after highei 
tion. 

Business school staff see a i 
much more training of ^ 
perhaps incorporated ln° 
undergraduate courses. 

In the arts and particularly 

l_ ? , i ‘ * ..If .mil i 


in a closer field. Better « 
advice at the right stage might 
many more success stones. 
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Dream started with a pinch 


Gem of an idea 


The GEP (see story opposite) has 
enabled Maria Koutsou (above) to 
make direct use of the skills she 
turned at Sheffield Polytechnic 
studying silversmithlng and Jewel- 
lery design. She has returned home 
to Bolton to set up a fashion business, 
designing co-ordinating jewellery to 
k& with designers' collections of 
tkAiu, The MSC grant enabled her 
tocury out market research which 
confirmed that there was a gap in the 
market for her jewellery. 



No matter how hard they try. the 
relationship between universities and 
industry is bedevilled by mutual suspi- 
cion. There are sound - and poor - 
reasons fur that Fact, but the atmos- 
phere will only change ir a less depen- 
dent way of financing retain fields of 
research can be found; if academics 
discover a way of being funded by 
industrial concerns without, ns Profes- 
sor Bodo Linnhoff puts it, "selling 
their souls”. 

The Faustian metaphor comes easily 
to him, as if he has given the dilemma 
plenty of thought. Nearly 10 years ago, 
as a PhD student in Leeds, where he 
had come to study from his native 
Germany, he made a remarkable dis- 
covery in the field of thermodynamics 
which was to have substantial commer- 
cial implications. Academic acclaim 
was not slow to follow - Professor 
Linnhoff was awarded the Royal Soci- 
ety's gold medal in 19R1 for his work on 
the "pinch principle”, a technique 
which could slash the energy costs of 
big chemical companies. 

But the harnessing uf his discovery 
to the needs of industry was a more 
complicated process, which he has 
only now settled to his complete 
satisfaction. He and his team of resear- 
chers have set up a research consor- 
tium at the University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and T echnology in 
conditions which would have been 
considered extraordinary when he 
started his academic career. 

For an annuui subscription, a num- 
ber uf companies join the “club”, as he 
likes to consider the consortium, in 
return for which they receive up-to- 
date findings of the research team. The 
companies have no control over the 
content or direction of the research; 
Professor Linnhoff and his colleagues 
have a completely free hand in choos- 
ing new areas with potential, before 
giving the results to the member 
companies. Then, us normal, they are 
published for public consumption a 
couple of years later. Complete 
academic freedom and indepedent 
financing, a dream combination. 

He believes the scheme is a unique 
venture in Britain. Even in America, 


How UMIST achieved the ideal com- 
bination of independent financing and 
academic freedom. Report by Peter 
Aspden 


only a few surii arrangements arc in I 
operation, such are the delicacies and I 
difficulties of the relationship between | 
the academics nnd the industrialists. 
When he floated the idea, it took more 
than u year to investigate the legal 
implications of what he whs suggest mg 
and to draw up the unpreecdeutcd 
terms of the contract. 

“1 did get moral support from many 
people, but no one really understood 
what I was trying to do. In (be legal 
field, the university was quite difficult 
to deal with, while ihc Science and 
Engineering Research Council 
jumped to the conclusion that there 
were strings attached tu the deal. T hey 
didn't recognize the uniqueness of 
what was happening. Then attitude 
w:is one of benevolent disinterest, 
which is extraordinary.” 

The puzzlement of outsiders reflects 
the highly unusual nature of the 
UMIST iiiilinlive. To 1'rnfessnr Liitu- 
hoff himself, it represents im ideal 
comprise between the different de- 
mands of industry and academia, 
ulthuugh, as he points out, they arc 
actually working in the same direction 
for much of the time. He worked for 
ICI for five years after completing his 
doctoral thesis, a phase which he 
regards as crucial in the development 
othis work. “That was where the 
usefulness of the principle was first 
acknowledged. When I first formu- 
lated it. I myself did not really recog- 
nize what I was doing. 

"It was difficult to see its importance 
until the industrial applications were 
examined. If 1 had not gone to ICI, the 
principle might still be confined to a 
doctoral thesis somewhere. I am sure it 
happens all the time.” Fortunately, 
ICI, who also failed to realize the 
worth of the principle immediately, let 
Professor Linnhoff publish his work 


freely: wiilci eircul.it ion of his research 
led m discussions among other com- 
panies and scientists, and he gradually 
felt the urge to conic back into 
ac. identic life. 

"I certainly felt I wanted nuire 
independence and freedom to pursue 
my own interests. I nisi* felt what 1 was 
duing was a genuine scientific break- 
through. with a wider significance lhan 
had been explored up to that point." 
So, m UMIST. where he went back to 
some fust principles and started look- 
ing at the "pinch principle” from 
scratch, to try and devise a whole new 
engineering design system 

"A new discovery is a step forward 
in its own right, as well as being n 
stepping-stone to other new discover- 
ies,’' he says noting that unly an 
academic climate could give him the 
atmosphere to step out in new direc- 
tions uf his own choice. Hut lire years 
at ICI hud made him acutely aware of 
the importance - and die beneficial 
effects lt> his work - of technology 
transfer. Firms who began to use the 
principle to stive money began to 
request courses to investigate ways of 
updating their techniques and making 
further advances. This led to the idea, 
mooted by nn American friend, of 
setting up a “club", with n kitty which 
could be used for undertaking such 
work. Eventually, the consortium be- 
gan to take shape. 

The three basic tenets of the Linn- 
hoff team’s philosophy give an idea of 
the balance struck between money and 
scholarship. Targets Be tore Design 
emphasizes the need lonredict achiev- 
able design targets-. Technology for 
Profit stresses the financial advan- 
tages; No Black Boxes reflects 
UMIST's "'endeavour to obtain scien- 
tific insights and understanding, not to 


Mv . 


Grand designs 

Mark Saunders (above) had been to 
wo higher education Institutions be- 
lore he Joined the GEP: Imperial 
College, London, for a degree In 
mechanical • engineering and the 
Koyal College of Art for a Masters In 
toduslrlal design engineering. Now 
w Is hoping to exploit inventions 
"aje possible by that training. His 
business will be based on a folding 
bicycle with belt drive and no chain, 
"J ^omuters, but he has also won 
full ^ or a J ar opened by rubber 
irnihiB belt and a child-proof tablet 
container, which also monitors 


Ngaio Crequer profiles Dame Anne Warburton, 
former diplomat and college head 

Britain’s ambassador 
for womanhood 

A graduate or American and British “I think their approach b tbtt the 

universities, former merchant bank- tow b right but BjUlag aUfftrie* 
er, a career diplomat including posts worked right through is more dlfll- 
wlth Nolo, the UN and then the ralt. H Is not °jj a ^ dls ^J” ad ? | n 

British ambassador to Denmark, and but an Ingrained lack of sclf-coofi- 
now head of a Cambridge college. deuce among , J^“! cd by 

She is of course Dame Anne War- family, teachers and . 5 ia f d * 
hurtoo and there could be no better Dame Anne, appointed president 
example of a successful woman for of Lucy Cavendtoh College at Ike end 
ffiestudenls of Lucy Cavendish Col- of last year nowtakes up “my third 
leee the only college in Europe which career of my third age . 
2&W v/omtn — J," £ 

.Significant too, that she came to age of 13, at the start of the war, she 

ISMSJS 
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Bros In London she had already 
decided she was not going to be a 
really good economist (not sufficient- 
ly good a mathematician), and work 
in the City did not appeal as a 
long-term proposition. 

She was just turning 30 and a 
friend sent her a clipping on over-age 
entrance Into the Foreign Service, 


Party line 

(obove) was social orga- 
£4 ofl or Ike Oxford Union, making a 
n^fo r the society fromlts 
ctUa^i . nd bter transforming its 
She? - a profitable cocktail bar. 
talrateL D0W decided to use her 
an agency In London 
Syff parties and promotional 
mascot 12m 8 ’ whose Pink Panther 
« 2 S.y ttv ? ed the exhibition was 
^^GE^ byArthur Andersen, 

iSSST * amon8 a 


tain's first woman 

have aiways wanted a n»l job i to 
do, and I have wanted to do It as a 

P< S^^ 

can be recognized more easily in a 
T" tatatan simply as a 

st^SEsSSS 

ffSSuff»3S"!S6 

commissioner of the Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission, 


“1 think their approach to that the 
tow b right but gelting altitudes 
worked right through is more diffi- 
cult, It b not always discrimination 
but an Ingrained lack of self-confi- 
dence among women, inculcated by 
family, teachers and friends.” 

Dame Anne, appointed president 
of Lucy Cavendbn College at the end 
of last year now takes up “my third 
career of my third age". 

Her own education was not the 
traditional one It might look. At the 
age of 13, at the start of the war, she 
was evacuated to America, (her 
mother was American) and spent the 
next six years there. 

She took a degree in Government 
and Economics at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, In America, 
when she was only 18. 

In 1946, she stayed with friends at 
Oxford and fell In love with the place. 
She went to a crammers' to study 
English, history and classics for the 
entrance exam. “No electricity; Just 
candlelight and hot water bottles." 

She studied PPE at Somerville, 
‘teaches you how to read The Times " . 
And then the next eight years had 
three different economic Jobs. 

First, In London, at the American 
Embassy on the Marshall Plan, then 
with the Nalo secretariat, in Paris, 
following the economic development 
or some of the member countries, 
then lo Laznrd Bros. 

Then, In 1957, shc entered the 
Diplomatic Service and worked In 
London, Bonn, Geneva and New 
York. 

Between 1976-S3 she was British 
ambassador to Denmark, ,k a dream 
of a post. It Is a very small and 
friendly country. They like the Brit- 
ish. Yon can talk directly to them. 
They were accustomed to looking to 
us for culture, defence, etc. . .Doors 
were always wide open." 



Dame Anno Warburton: "question of 
fair play”. 

She quickly learned Danish, which 
endeared her to them, and shc was 
kepi at her post for seven years, “an 
unheard of time for tlmt kind of 
posting”. 

Shc went on to become ambassa- 
dor and UK Permanent Representa- 
tive, to the UN, in Geneva, and shc 
retired 18 months cnrly, to become 
President of Lucy Cavcndbh. 

Now she wonts to bring the college 
Into the limelight and she Is working 
hard on plans for an appeal to finance 
an extension which will provide more 
study facilities and accommodation 
for the students. 

“We reach the pnris that other 
colleges cannot ranch, " site says. She 
believes passionately that the skill, 
ability nnd intelligence of women is 
one of Britain's most neglected re- 
sources. 

Shc wants to open up the range of 
studies pursued by girls and women, 
.rather than keep to “traditional" 
subjects in the arts, biology, medi- 
cine or veterinary studies. 


|irotiuti: Mack Im»x computer prog- 
rammes." 

At prcsciii. each uf (lie IK member 
cninp.inies, which include BP. Union 
Cat hide. Unilever ;m«.l Procter and 
Gamble, n.iy £1 1 a year in wtb- 
script inn tecs, which enables the I s '- 
strung research team tu entry mil the 
work. Both the number of companies 
and the size uf the team arc strictly 
limited to ensure intimacy and quality 
control. The role of trust in the 
relationships with the companies is 
absolutely crucial. 

"Obviously when yon visit com- 
panies anil discuss their requirements, 
you pick up n lot of confidential 
in form uti on nnd it is important for 
them to know that you won’t lei their 
competitors know." says Professor 
Linnhoff. For this reason, he docs not 
want to include more than 2U com- 
panies in the consortium. "Wc don’t 
want it to he just a source of funding, 
it’s import ant to have a close dia- 
logue. 

Even companies which are not 
members benefit in the long tentr, 
because research findings are distri- 
buted immediately, the final quality of 
rhe published version is imien higher, 
having already been field-tested. In 
the meantime, the favoured 2l» cun 
choose to leave the consortium any 
time they like - contracts are signed 
annually. Of course. £1 1,(100 is a liny 
sum for these industrial giants, but 
their commitment amounts tu rather 
more than that - about five full-time 
managers, Professor Linnhoff esti- 
mates. Although he enjoys the free- 
dom of the ni>- si rings-at inched deni, 
he emphasizes ilint the whole arrange- 
ment is dependent on his team’s per- 
formance and its results - not unlike 
industry, in fact. 

’if wc don't perform, wc could be 
closed down within 12 months, it’s as 
simple as that.” He somehow doesn't 
sound nlamied at the prospect. In- 
terest in the “pinch principle" is in- 
creasing all the time, the future of the 
consortium looks safe for the time 
being, and the whole development is 
producing fascinating side effects. 
Such as the one which secs all the 
member companies getting together 
for an annual conference, nnd freely 
, exchanging scientific data. All pulling 
in the same direction, with a universi- 
s ty, remarkably, at the helm. 

Sbe wants to make it easier tor 
wopien to return to higher education 
and employment after they have 
raised their children. Many women 
returners have lost their confidence 
to compete intellectually and need 
special help. 

At Lucy Cavendish a Fellow of the 
college serves as director of studies to 
advise on the programme of studies 
and arrange leaching as required. It 
Is a small, supportive community, 
there Is no High Table and common 
rooms are shared by staff and stu- 
dents alike. Students are often older 
than the teachers. 

Students come from backgrounds 
as housewives, secretaries, nurses, 
bank cashiers, single or married, 
with or without children { though 
there Is no accommodation for chil- 
dren yet). 

The college has Its own entrance 
lest designed to discover not factual 
knowledge but potential for study. 
There is □ three hours general paper 
and another mare subject-directed. 
Then there are Interviews to probe 
subject motivation, and whether the 
student can take the strain, how 
determined they are, what their 
family and financial situation is. 

Some 64 people were Interviewed 
this year nnd 24 places were offered, 
some with conditions that A levels or 
similar requirements were neces- 
sary. 

In the last five years only one 
student has failed to finish her course 
and the college Is nea r the Cambridge 
average tor numbers of students In 
the first and 2:1 grade. That 
academic achievement has Increased 
dramatically In the lost few years, 

1 along with a tendency for students to 
be slightly younger, around 30 years 
of age. 

11 The results we get put paid to any 
* suggestion (lint we are second class 
i because we came up lost,” Dame 
Anne said. 

“The college grew up In the kind of 
r do -It -yourself Image and people 

thought you did not have time to be 
' academic. But we have proved our 
- worth. Second chance is not second 
rate.” 
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I I is -i wvir-kiiiiwii fiii l (h»l. jis sm in 
:is AiI.iiii ami | vc had been hnnlcl 
oiil of (he v.T'k'fi ol l:«lcn. I-.vc 
remarked |ri her Inivkuitl, “Darl- 
ing. we live in ,i period of rapid wici.il 
change!" lhe t hangcs winch have 
recently «f fated the voluntary sector 
in higher education have cume as 
suddenly and dramatically as rhe Frill 
iiself. Yet what fur hidden fruit have 
the colleges consumed? Is there really 
displeasure from on high with thn.se 
very' institutions which were bringing a 
Christian voice anJ a Christian pre- 
sence tu higher education? 

The fall and fall of the voluntary 
colleges nukes grim readme. In l%y 
there were .‘*1 voluntary colleges, just 
owr h ii If of them Church of England, 


mid 107 colleges pmvideJ by l.c.a.s. 
Since 1969 there has been a virtual 
wipe-out of this sector of higher educa- 
tion. In Ifi years. Id Church uf England 
colleges have disappeared, some by 
merger, more hy closure. In some 
cases stronger combined institutions 
have emerged. Bin with fewer than a 
dozen Anglican colleges left and n 
.Secretary ofS late baying loudly for the 
speedy spillngc of yet more college 
blood, the question of the distinctive- 
ness of the survivors can be shelved no 
longer. 

There arc two broad views about the 
remaining voluntary colleges in higher 
education. One assessment, often 
nssumcdlflcss often articulated, is that 
since Christian faith and Christian 
institutions have become more mar- 
ginal to more people since the colleges 
were set up (and about that there can 
be little doubt), the colleges them- 
selves have become an anachronism. 
Their lime has come; it has ulso gone. 

If mergers or amalgamations with 
bigger secular institutions are possible 
(even if they amount to disappearance 
without trace) then they are likely to 
be thought prudent and encouraged - 
the involuntary euthanasia of the 
voluntary colleges. 

The other view, of which I nm a 
partisan supporter, is that whatever 
institutional rearrangements may be 
thought desirable in higher education, i 
the church colleges will survive and l 
will deserve to survive only if they 
remain distinctive within it. So far. so f 


; Questions 
of faith 
in the 
light of 
experience 

The volunta ry college - 
curious lialf-way house 
between seminary and 
I.e.a. further education - 
is threatened with 
extinction. Adrian 
Thatcher makes a plea 
for its survival. 


? C ? f,IC ,- v nrc ,ike, V t0 “meeting places", not. that is, places 
ght prudent mid encouraged - where the secular world cun be lec- 
oluntary euthanasia of the tured about its godlessness, but where 
y colleges. .... Christian values arc “seen os a com- 

ither view, of which I nin a munal resource to be shared and 

supporter, is that whatever debated alongside other values". (The 
J*. It?I” n ^'? CI,tS 4 JIia - v - bc F,tmre °f !he Anglican Colleges, In- 
ed - caflon : lerini Pa P er Culham College Insti- 

ll J ch col,c B cs Wllt survive and tute, Abingdon, 1985 p32) 
wl! deserve to survive only if they The colleges grew up out of an 

^ a,tcn, P' “ t>nng Christian faith to bear 
T uc ^ l0n 15 ■ What on a particular social need, and as a 
Th r>om^ d ' SI *?e s s take? result to engage in social action. They 
The predicament of the church col- are well suited to make connections 

« .anlcfi mi na Cd ^ a i dl ?^ u ,et 1 ng betvvccn that religious tradition which 

iuggestion ^o^unded by the philo- produced them and the equally harsh 
Alasdair MacIntyre, In his social and intellectual rertitics of to- 
J* .(Duckworth, 198L) We dav. The problem is: gWcn the vasfiv 

’foil* S!FP 8 in ? e wbc ” thc different religious and intellectual dt 
fall into disrepute, perhaps mate nearly 150 years on how can this 

■ C Mn S i°id^ f d,SaSt ^ n hk e C ? hat distinctiveness be expressed? 

'l^cLd ub^to*; biS; ** 


are invited to imagine a time when thc 
sciences fall into disrepute, perhaps 
after a succession of disasters like that 
on Three Mile Island in 1979. Scien- 
tists are lynched, laboratories burnt 
down, and finally a Know-Nothing 
party takes power. Books arc burnt, 
equipment smashed, scientific inquiry 
becomes a crime. Finally thc Know- 
Nothing parly Is removed from power, 
and science can resume. The problem 
Is, no one any longer knows how. 

all that they possess are 
fragments: a knowledge of experi- 
ments detached from any know- 
ledge of the theoretical context 
which gave them significance; 
parts of theories unrelated ... to 
the other bits nnd pieces of theoiy 
which they possess . . .; instru- 
ments whose use has been forgot- 
ten, half-chapters from books, 
single pages from articles, not 
always fully legible because torn 
and charred. " 

The conclusion we are Invited to 
draw is not about science but about 
morality. It is “that In the actual world 
which wc inhabit thc language of 
morality is in thc same stato of grave 
*! tbe language of natural 
5? Imaginary world which I 
described . I think this comparison is 
far-sighted nnd far-rc8ching. 1 ndd to it 
only that the language of religion Is 
□Iso in a state ofgrnvo disorder. A 
tradition which brought forth the 
voluntary colleges and which even now 
they represent. Is bequeathed to us and 
we don t know how to avail ourselves 
of it. Like the would-be scientists 
trying to re-establish their disciplines, 
wo may not ere a know what it as that 
we Imre lost. 

The voluntary colleges are a rcm- 
' n?nt in thc modern system of secular 
higher education, and as n remnant 
they can make a contribution to it out 
of all proportion to their size. The 
more established ones pre-date all our 
polytechnics and most of the universi- 
ties. They have a proud record. They 
are undoubtedly add institutions. 
They nre not seminaries, training men 
and women for priesthood: but they 
arc not straight secular places either, 
serving thenurposcs of the state and 
no other. This is why they are some- 
times referred to as “half-way houses", 
“bridges” between two realms, or 


distinctiveness. The "ncopurilan op- 
tion would make the colleges distinc- 
tive. And it would empty them at thc 
same time. Compulsory chapel might 
be re-mtroduccd; halls resegregated; 
debates could replace discos; the reli- 
gious thought police could patrol 
sociology lectures. Vicars could use 
heir vetoes at Internal validation. And 
Forward into the Past" might be the 
new logo of the VSCC. Vafucs might 
oe imposed, world-views enforced 
mores monitored and academic free- 
doms compromised, but hardly ad 
majorem dei gloriam. 3 

These misconceptions, doubtle'ss 
exaggerated, arise because the col- 
?S e £ *L wc fev f si gnposts to follow into 
me future and some bad memories of 

? ul ,f 0 past generation of 
5™ 1 ** 1 “lieges was in some respects 
too self-consciously religious, the 
5HS? and 8 r ? ater danger is that 

sdouslv non-reM^ous ' p retendi iig°to 

..Dther voices concede the need for 

MnSf? 653 while wish, ng to 
1 !■' ways tll8t 4,110 out not to 
^ *** m i&ht be 

argument, the care 
n 1 j C “tnmunlty argu- 
ment are all heard at the present time 
f ad .," on f them is valid. According 
to the dencal argument, chapel and 
chaplatn make a vital contribution to 

SSSrtttWI 

absence of anv mstlturional attempt to 
provide a religious ethos aids them in 

5S2 ™ BU S* in « y et indepen- 
dent ministry and presence. So as a 

comparative argument, the clerical 
argument gets us nowhere. 

Thc core argument has two standard 
forms. Church colleges core more for 
their students; and, provide smaller 
and thus more effective, educational 
environments. Neither form can estab- 
lish the distinctiveness of a church 
college. The colleges make creditable 
provision for the pastoral care of their 
students: so do the I.e.a. colleges and 


the polytechnics, which can provide 
teams of trained and professional 
counsellors. In any cuse, student uni- 
ons nrc increasingly providers of the 
personal services their members want. 
What of the small-scale atmosphere of 
some (though not all) of the church 
colleges/ At least, so the urguments 
runs, small is curing, even ir it is no 
longer beautiful. 

Undoubtedly, some applicants 
cnoore thc colleges because of their 
size. Smallness though is not n quality 
monopolized by the voluntary sector. 
Even If it was, it remains doubtful 
whether this version of the caring 
argument establishes anything. Some 
people believe that large comprehen- 
sive schools are uncaring institutions 
on account of their size. They believe 
m an Inverse law between the size of an 
institution and the quality of the 
reiationshin* within it o,.» l. _<■ 


sion comprehensive schools make for 
pastoral care, and are well able to 
make, just because of their size. 
Doubtless there are caring and uncar- 
ing environments at all levels of educa- 
tion, but the relation of these to their 

55? ™ . morc complicated than the 

small is canng premiss allows. 

T he community argument is a 

eh^ m ?^ C0 JJ vincin 8 but fe,la 

snort of the distinctiveness the 

voluntaiy sector must re-estob- 
usii. if the sector has helped to estab- 
!±i^ mmunity inv °lvement, com- 
Gwl? acc 5 &s a f* d community service 
hi higher educabon, then that is much 

institutions aga i n ma ln*ained 

institutions can now make equal claims 

to operate similar policies 4 

ir 

oSii..". f j r ^ eir !tud 'ns. provide 
S ?t. ,heir 1 «al neighbourhoods 

take^uSlsfcr^’S'suffl' 

may. provide a sufficient rcteon for J 
student choosing a church college, °but 














they do not .sufficiently tell us in whut 
respects if any n church college differs 
from its more secular counterpart. 

Fortunately there it » clear answer 
to the distinctiveness question. A 
church college should he distineiive hy 
its curriculum. There will be eonipo- 
nents in it which would not he expected 
in an I.e.a. college or wholly secular 
place of learning. This is because whai 
is at issue in the identity crisis of the 
colleges is n cognitive matter. Thc 
v-hristian faith makes genuine know- 
ledge claims about what there is to he 
known _ and what responses are 
appropriate to that knowledge. These 
claims are certain to bc contentious in 
™ e ,JP. rese J lt d ay. but that provides an 
additional reason for articulating them 
as clearly and publicly as possible, and 

°? enbB PPensi maintaining 
a silence about tnem in case they 
provoke a mild incredulity from the 
surroundmg secular milieu. 

In MacIntyre’s imaginary world the 
philosophers carry on their business as 
usual. The analysts analyse while the 
pnenomenologists conduct their value- 
.u , ‘? 9 , uries. In each case the 
KE* J*“y u « them not an 

thbl ° B f h 16 h atUS lhe Knovv_No - 

chu ^ bd ^eges°should 

T - ^ ook r alikes are rcmark- 

S o k tb ““SW philosophers 

are YerT'T 5 °, f a *? ast rich herit- 
age. Yet the church colleges a small 

h js her educatin’ are un- 

ftLE. 1 ",’' 1 ' ««i™ 

he " ta 8 e * ° ne which has 

some sort of Christian afl,K 

H? t E ,p « r no 6, p31 No problem 
here, then, with a distinctive curricu- 
lum. Presumably the other 27 oer cent 
to the suggestion 2 oPan 
fhp e / S fi C °^ ea ® ue °une that “perhaos 
a«»« f the Christian S3- 
non should be to encourage the errn- 

ssaaa.-S£' , -ss: 

Kd ch „Ml, ve "S “ d « 

talT ‘5°?“ b “ ble regard- 
of religious differences 5 ^ 


But how might it be nuTiT^ 
Part of the FcaminS nlSf- • 
students will include 8 ^ 1 : 
curriculum design, some .L 
with relevant parts of ft'-- 
tradition. Courses wifmat ^ 
Jinks be.*™ , h ,7“fe: 

brought the eollcgcsiniS^ 

the very different ciuSS? 

which we now find oune& ; 
should be quickly added, £' ! 
to Ul received In silence on . 
uncritically or imposed ^ 
indeed this very tradition^ « V. 

ambiguous and has to beronU? 

all ns ambiguity. But connw?* 
he .mdcalTtlK-same 
But what connections? bi r . 
toucher training provision wcl j 
quired to take on many S 
Increasingly students on theBHi 

grew have to be equipped toc^r 

the new pluralism, the mulfe 
sncie y bankrupt managerialia, 
SiK-u.1 identity crisis, a profound^, 
tmnty about moral and str' 
yuhics, and so on. The (Jn 
tradition has its contribution to l \ 
both to the diagnosisof these orob!i- 
and to their resolution. Not luu 
offers a point of view that is nottieda 
any political party, pressure gro^ 
procramme. Critical, value-life 
analysis has always been pari of* 
Judaeo-Chnstian tradition. It lum 
with the biblical prophets who cS 
out for justice for the poor in lie b 
of harsh economicpolicies imposed 
Israelite kings. Tlic Archbsbop t} 
Canterbury’s recent report Faith U 
City shows that that critical vahK- 
laacn tradition is reassurinaly alive. 

Tlie connections which will be nui 
with largely depend on what couw 
nrc currently available in the coBegei 
and what tutors, academic boards ad 
validators decide. My place of unit 
runs an innovative degree in recreatioa 
and community. Yet when At 
sociologists and thc leisure and Tourist 
experts have done their work h Hi 
remains to he pointed out that "kju- 
tion” is a theme of both biNc i/ 
testaments, that it has a religiously 
which a church college might ben- 
pected to commend. (In the old crea- 
tion myth even God needed toitx- 
making a world wns a tiring bosW 
As for “community" (thatoirnwW 
word), Clirisliuns take their under- 
standing of that from tbcritamafcwfterr 
in Christ “There is drithfr k? ^ 
Greek, slave nor fret, 
female". {Galatians 3.28) 
more modern idiom), there u w 
discrimination against anyon: on 
grounds of race, class or gender. 

Sim i In r connections can wnu®® 

hiimuniiics degree. Most of iheehnirt 

colleges have one of these, « ® 
equivalent, lhe Christian traditwnw 
its own account of bun ' Bn 1 c “?^L 
own exemplification of w]wt p«i 
humanness might be. / pier f. 
however, he a difficulty * 
proposal for curricular distinct* 

- the very people who would nijni l 
academic stofO appear not w .*®Li 
The research project alrc “ty a- 
reports that few staff 1 
Christianity should be aa 
clement in influencing tw™. 

lum". The suegestion that 
insights shoultfappearon iHjgg 
lum ranked low in a list of objeem 
which were put to staff. , hl 
This finding can be “pWjJJnftd 
number of ways. Any 
mention of a religious tfstincww® 
bound to evoke suspicions “f 

cncc with academic 
render of subject autonomy, gg 
deference to religious studie 
ments, and so on. In the absence^ 

detail about how the Chnstia . ^ 
tion might influenre the curnw ^ 

reservation about the 


justified. A survey designedly 
test current attitudes towards^ 
defined options, rather Id* e ^ 
of MacIntyre’s imaginaiy PbwJLg 
loglsts, cannot be expected to 
thi deeper considerauons whim 

crucial to the analysis. ^ 

What is needed instead 

college to produce a senesof ^ 

distinctiveness, in which 
volved at every stage. It shouW®" 

possible to arnve at a verdict, od' 

or the other. . lllB1 

Only a distinctive curncmum^ 
the church colleges genuinely ^ ^ 


inose oi size, quauiy, r— {nn0 **BP 
ity-orientation and the >jn ^ 

which gives the whole sect® PjJjj 
record But In the final ardp. ^ 
colleges are off 

raison d etre, and their g rK1 
tunity. 

Adrian Thatcher is 
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T he accession nf f'corge 1 in 
August 1714 presented the Whig 
party with an excel cut onpor- 
Cjniiy to establish Us political 
Lncv and to proscribe Us Tory 
f,nwncnts y Encouraged by an elector- 
af victory which gave them » majority 
,f neailv 1311 in the House of Cnm- 
ihev carried out this strategy 
Sffruthless efficiency between 17?4 
3 1716. After ostracizing their 
adversaries, the government turned its 
attention to those institutions which 
5 an important part m maimam- 
U and disseminating Tory ideals. 
Ltlnv Whigs regarded thc universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge as centres of 
disaffection and welcomed any steps 
“o curb the insolence of these two 

seditious seminaries . .... 

As if to emphasize the point, there 
«.ere serious disturbances at both uni- 
versities in May 1 715 and the Secretary 
ot Stale for the Northern Department, 
Charles Viscount Townshcnd, “seht 
raiding letters” to Oxford rebuking the 
university authorities for failing to 
suppress this disorder. There were also 
wowing demands for action from with- 
in the universities by those sympathe- 
tic to thc administration, and a major- 
ity of the bishops, including William 
Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
advocated ministerial intervention at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Discussions involving Townshend 
and Humphrey Pridcaux, Dean of 
Norwich, took place in November 
1715 in order to formulate a plan of 
action. Prideaux was convinced that an 
Act of Parliament, granting the King 
significant visitorial powers over the 
nra universities, was the only way to 
proceed. At Townshetid’s request he 
diew up detailed recommendations Tor 
improving the discipline and thc stan- 
diid of learning at Oxford and Cam- 

T^ugh the outbreak of a Jacobite 
rcbsffion in the second half of 1715 
averted attention elsewhere, it also 
served to reinforce Whig resolve to 
hnmbic the universities. In the spring 
ol 1716 Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
Lord Chief Justice Parker, and the 
Aichbishop of Canterbury drew up a 
toft reform bill. It stipulated that the 
imMon and appointment of uni- 
wruty officials was to be vested in thc 
Crown ot in a Commission established 
fy the King. Any university or college 
™ew who refused to acknowledge 
pm m installed under the terms of 
to Act, and who was subsequently 
fouodguilty in a court of law, was to be 
suspended, fined, or imprisoned. Thc 
Cliocellor of Oxford University could 
be removed at the monarch’s pleasure 
iod all the statutes at both universities, 
vbidi were contrary to the act, were 
abrogated. Before the details of this 
sjeme could be finalized, the unrest 
*nkh had been building up in the 
whig party over the previous two years 
finally came to a head. 

u was inevitable that there would be 
»me disappointments at the distribu- 
tor of places and power that accompa- 
nied the Hanoverian Succesion. The 
disgruntled Whig politician was 


nature Sunderland was outraged by 
Townshend’s appointment as North- 
wn Secretary, the post he himself 
touted, ana by his being forced to 
^pt the Lora Lieutenancy of Ire- 
tond as compensation. 

Sunderland was also on steadily 
worsening terms with the powerful 
tooihsh magnate, the Duke of Argyll. 


• > — ■■■■«•» uuiuuiutia, nuvi wiijmh 

.“iyB M» strength, Sunderland struck 
y a rivals in 1716. His intrigues with 
King and the Secretary of State for 
t* South, James Stanhope, led to 
2fSylls dismissal and Townshend's 
**wgatiqn to Sunderland's former 
tffiee of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
p,-™* 5 , established as Prime Minister, 
«toderland sought to heal the divi- 
«ons in the Whig party which stemmed 
his personal triumph and the 
®M&reement over the conduct of 
P° bc y- believed that leg- 
in ri° n £ e fom the universities and 
tbfl Occasional Conformity 
™ Schism Acts would provide a 
^J^J^oedy. Unfortunately, at the 

l ^ c ^ dom ofthe govwn- 
* policies, 

in tfp «?^ Jn ?/ or the growing tension 
? n d DoHH«ll blC T?^ b L^fL e 



Trials and visitations 


by Graham Townend 

T he Jarratt report on efficiency 
in the universities and the 
Green Paper The Development of 
Higher Education into the 1990a , 
have left no doubt about the 
determination of Margaret 
Thatcher's administration to 
challenge the consensus of the 
past two decades. With its large 
parliamentary majority, the 
Government has ignored the 
protests of the country' s 
educators. Surprisingly, however, 
it was in the House of Commons 
where the administration 


encountered its most dangerous 
opponents. 

A s yet it is unclear if this 

disquiet could force the Prime 
Minister to reconsider but there 
are interesting parallels with 
similar developments in the early 
18th century. During the reign of 
King George I a radical Whig 
ministry, with an overwhelming 
superiority in Parliament, was 
unable to reform the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge because 
of the hostility of a group of 
prominent Whigs. 


tions upon which government policy 
was based. 

In response, they had started to 
formulate a more pragmatic political 
outlook in contrast to what they felt 
was growing ministerial recklessness. 
There were differences on a number of 
issues including religion and foreign 
affairs, and men who had formerly 
advocated university reform now 
adopted a strategy of non-interference 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Their views 
came to the fore in March 1717. 
Sunderland and Stanhope had wanted 
to mention a Royal Visitation of the 
universities in the King's speech to 
Parliament, but this suggestion was 
rejected by Wake, Cowper, Orford 
and other Whigs. 

Almost simultaneously, the Duke of 
Devonshire announced ‘’that he would 
as soon consent to a bill for divesting 
him of Chatsworth, as for depriving 
the universities of their privileges . 
Archbishop Wake was the odd man 
out in this group since he favoured 
reforming the universities, but he was 
not prepared to support it if the 
ministry went ahead with the repeal of 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism 

^Because of his opposition W eke was 
subjected to frequent visits by our 
great men severally and diversely, 
touching methods for reformation of 
the universities by creating a trust m 
the King or his Commissioners . Log 
Cowper, meanwhile, was trying to 
persuade Sunderland and Stanhope. to 

repeal the Occasional Oaotorng and 
bSe resolved to have this of repeal 

first, and postpone that ranee ming thc 


ifco d P °»^ 

for s ^Ss divider at Oxford revolv- 


ing townsmen and the troops that had 
been garrisoned there during thc 1715 
rebellion. A number of complaints 
were made against the soldiers and, 
despite the fact that the Privy Council 
had decided in their favour, the House 
of Lords accepted a Toiy appeal to 
debate the cause on April 3, 1717. 

In their eagerness to vindicate the 
university, the mayor, and the magis- 
trates of Oxford, the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishops of Rochester, 
Chester and Bristol made a serious 
blunder by concentrating on refuting 
the allegation that the celebrations to 
mark the Prince’s birthday were In- 
adequate, rather than focusing on the 
actual disturbances. 

This allowed the government speak- 
ers, including Sunderland, Town- 
sliend, Parker and Cowper to con- 
demn the lack of festivities. Thc House 
then passed two resolutions vindicat- 
ing the soldiers and criticizing the 
university. Sunderland wanted to ex- 

S iit Whig hostility towards Oxford, 
t before he could whip up this 
sentiment the unity of the party had 
finally shattered. . . 

By March 1717 Townshend and 
Walpole were openly expressing their 
dissatisfaction. Townshend had 
attacked the administration in the 
House of Lords and retribution quick' 
lY followed with his dismissal on April 
9, 1717. In response Walpole, Devon- 
shire, Orford, Pulteney, Methuen and 
their followers went Into opposition. 
Cowper, however, remained in office 
as Lord Chancellor, but he became 
increasingly isolated and disillus oned 
and was to resign himself at the 
beginning of 1718. The government 
was now threatened by a group of 
dissident Whigs as well as their more 
conventional Tory opponents and if 
these two factions could create an 
effective coalition they could seriously 
embarrass and perhaps even bnng 
down the Sunderland administration. 

Sunderland was well aware or this 
danger and he hoped that an appeal to 
basic Whig attitudes, in the form of the 
University Bill, might draw off enough 
opposition Whigs to weaken his ene- 
mies and to undermine any projected 
combination with thc Tones. Ho in- 
formed Cowper, in May 1717, that as 
there was “a Commute of the Lords to 
meet tonight at the Cockpit, 1 hope we 
shall have the honour of seeing your 
Lordship there, and 1 beg you would 
bring with you tlie University Bill, the 


or uommojib, mucu wild me iuiim 

S B vote that Dr. Andrew Snape, a 
ig High Tory, should preach to 
the House at the end of the month. 
Tills setback convinced the Prime 


Minister that the University Bill was 

a to suffer a similar fate at the 
i of his enemies. 

Because of its political vulnerability 
the government could not risk Intro- 
ducing any contentious legislation into 
Parliament. Tho prospects for the 
introduction ofthe university BUI only 
began to improve in the spring and 
summer of 1718. A major cabinet 
reshuffle in March 1718, combined 
with a successful end to the parliamen- 
tary session in the House of Commons 
and a British naval victory in the 
Mediterranean in August seemed to 
have tilted the balance in the Prune 
Minister’s favour. When Parliament 
met in November 1718 the address of 
thanks for the King’s speech was 
carried by comfortable majorities in 
both Houses. 

Hils was all the encouragement 
Sunderland needed to embark upon an 
extremely audacious programme of 
reform. It included the repeal of the 
Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Acts, the Peerage Bill, and tho revoca- 
tion of the Septennial Act. Sunderland 
also intended to Include the University 
Bill In bis package of reforms, a 
decision precipitated by the renewal of 
unrest at Trinity College. Cambridge. 

There had been considerable disso- 
nance at Trinity College in the closing 
years of Queen Anne’s reign, and, 
despite attempts to put a stop to the 
continual squabbling, things did not 
improve with the necession of George 
I. Dr Richard Bentley, the Master of 
tho College, was ii- bluff and Irascible 
Yorkshireman whose outhoritari an 
manner wns bitterly resented by his 
academic colleagues. After a royal 
visit to Cambridge in 1717, Bentley, as 
Regius Professor of Divinity, was 
expected to create a number of doctors 
of divinity, for which he demanded the 
payment of a fee. 

Conyers Middleton, one of the doc- 
toral candidates, disliked this arrange- 
ment and hedocidedtosue Bentley for 
debt in thc vice-chancellor’s court. As 
a result of this action the vice chancel- 
lor, Dr Thomas Oooch, deprived 


llufiilcy of all his iliryfccs on October 
17. |7 IK. Bentley at once petitioned 
the King, as supreme visitor, com- 
plaining that lie Had been suspended 
without cither a siiminoir»nr:i hearing. 

Ostensibly the Bentley affair was a 
minor academic dispute but cumeni- 
pi irurics were well aware uf its political 
significance. Dr Gooch appeared be- 
fore a Committee uf thc Council on 
November A, 1 7 IK where, in lhe pre- 
sence of George I. he was cross- 
examined by Sunderland, Lord Chan- 
cellor Parker, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Bentley and Gooch were 
then ordered io put their arguments in 
writing for lhe further consideration of 
the Committee. During November 
and early December it examined the 
Acts of Parliament pertaining to the 
various charters ami grams made to 
Oxford and Cambridge, together with 
the powers relating to thc righi of 
visitation. 

The report, issued on December 10, 
1718, declared that the King had an 
undoubted right to appoint a Royal 
Commission to undertake a visitation 
of the two universities. Immediate 
action wns expected. Edward Harley, 
junior, remarked that “a visitation of 
noth universities is very warmly talked 
of". Robert Walpulc, in aspeechin the 
House of Commons attacking the 
repeal of the Occasional Conformity 
and Schism Acts, announced, in Janu- 
ary 1719, “Ihul there was a design of 
visiting the universities". 

Nothing was attempted in (he course 
of thc ITIK-1719 sitting because the 
administration was preoccupied with 
the repeal of the Occasional Conformi- 
ty ana Schism Acts and promoting the 
Peerage Bill. Though Sunder la no had 
to make some concessions in the 
House of Lords, he managed to per- 
suade Parliament to accept the repeal 
bill, but, owing to mountinghostility in 
the House of Commons, he was forced 
lo drop the Peerage Bill in April 1719. 
Sunderland was intent on renewing the 
struggle at the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment. As part of the preparations a 
Committee of the Council met at St 
James's where a further committee 
was established “to consider of a form 


of a commission for visions tlie Uni- 
versity nf Cambridge , as well as in this 
particular care of i3r Bentley, as in 


King having spoke to me again about 
it”. 


The very next day, however. Wal- 
pole. and his supporters in the House 
of Commons, allied with the Tories to 


such others as shall be thought 
proper". 

Sunderland, meanwhile, was busy 
rooting out opposition to his Govern- 
ment among King George's Hanove- 
rian ministers. By October 1719 he was 
informing his associates that "the King 
is more determined than ever topersist 
with vigour in the measures you and 
your friends wish. He is resolved to 
push the Peerage Bill, the University 
Bill, and the repeal of the Septennial 
Bill. If this won’t unite the Whigs 
nothing will”. , , , 

Unfortunately. Sunderland’s plan, 
rather than binding the Whigs 
together, had the opposite effect; it 
reinforced the divisions. lt_ was this 
which was to prove the undoing of the 
• Prime Minister’s design. The Peerage 
Bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords in November 1719 and it had 
been approved by the end of the 
month, in thc House of Commons, 
however, it was a radically different 
story. When the bill was given its 
second rending there was a debate 
which lasted for almost eight hours; it 
wns Robert Walpole who made the 
decisive contribution against this mea- 
sure. A ministerial attempt lo have the 
bill committed was rejected by 269 
votes to 177 and the bill- was then 
thrown out without a division^. 

Sunderland knew that he would 
have to abandon both the University 
Bill and the repeal of the Septennial 
Act as a result of this defeat and he 
mode no further attempt to reform the 
universities. Sunderland died In April 
1722 and Walpole replaced him as 
Prime Minister. The government now 
adopted a policy of compromise and 
conciliation towards Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. . , , , . , 

In 1723, Walpole's ecclesiastical 
adviser, Edmund Gibson, Bishop of 
London, launched a scheme under 
which 12 dons from both universities 
were to take up duties in the Royal 
Chapel for a month each. The fallow- 
ing year Townshend and Gibson 
founded the Regius Professorships of 
Modem History ftnd Languages at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Clearly the ' 
ministry was trying to convince the 
universities of their goodwill, and 
though this policy was only partially 
successful it was a marked contrast to 
thc vigorous reformism of the Sunder- 
land administration. 


77ie author is leaching part-time in the 
University of Edinburgh department of 
history. 
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Specialism, self-indulgence 
an d call of the valleys 



JTie oilers conic hack with depressing 
regularity and predictability, f was, 

SS,* po,M - ,L ' d 1,1,1 • "liking in 
teaching experience", my field of re- 
search, though "intcrcstingand origin- 
al , was too narrowly specialized". 

?™’ S , ,hey wou i d 8 ° on ^ point 
put that | jmneared to have little 
Jcnuwledgc of English history and that 
tins constituted n “grave gap". 

In a letter from Lord Lindsay. I was 
told that my interests were too local 
f or the wide scope provided by the 
syllabus of the Unlvnniiu v n .i.« 


ir L »»pe provided by the 

fi bUS |l° f | Univcrsi| y of Kcele". 

sftaa&s Made in 

a 4 Li^xpe^ aSOn that ft is hflrd t0 J 8 

sS'tas onthemixtureof East 

£t"SS b K^ West that makes Thailand an 

r«S" lA,2 '™e«»£ object lesson ’ ‘ - n 

Bt-WiSSSSj studies 

sSSSSasy? sasstia 


three million men. after the end of the 

Ffcff fi 1 ?* 1 /n Q e ! ober . 1946 ' when 
I le/ the army, H |j / could show f 

myself was the title of MA (Oxoii) 

I made what 1 could of this behind 
my name in a series of contributions to 
the Tribune Libre of Le Monde in iht> 
early 1950s as MaU%™%?sde 

d ° Xforil - 11 did s o^d a 
good deal more impressive than in the 
original; and the is was my own rather 
happy inspiration. But there was no- 
thing much I could do with "Onc-iime 
Postmaster of Merton College" 

iJt J 5 LS* A* was indecd m 

cSd^fr! h,st ? n “ n - or at least fan- 
cied myself as such. Rm t miM — 


w^tT e F 05 su h ch - Bu>t 1 oould not?e n e 
what the French would have made of 


« wui oi course have pointed dui - mv r lu , mw mna e c 

"°* ‘bat if would have done any mood - my ? elf as 8 ma!rrt 

SH ZTonly^ E 

» ? JSs. EES 23 R a " — d ° - 


-WXIMV1I vi/JVbl 1 

the bargees of the StlldieS 

»Kcys indicated mv ° 


of 1 in^SS ,aSt December 15 a party 
lectured 


fc. Youn « Thai men draining 
blood from recently killed chickens 
compete for valuable spun* with mf. 
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in SE 3 SSJJ ,ftr. ^r^«M>SSSSSJi 

“tra establimment for those who had ^? eer .self-indulgence in archival ex 

ffiMsaasitaa 
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was to spend !tida^7mveHinVa r ou^ T hcrbs 10 cu « ^ry conceivable 

Ss S d #h n ^ ? ducat '°nal Held visit! to SSS^ 1 ! ° f 'n* nc,ivilit:s combine 

If, , 5 n £ th ? subjects that the students cau,dron (,f unforgettable 

study (business «uhii>/<«i >> 1 noises and stomach dinmin. 


pcisisrent research Foritsown ssUnnH ™ ne imra world. I n total we * ? «™ucmarks or Bangkok. 

Jeer self-indulgence S S a l « K°?£ 1 Smiles travelling by tYafa town nrn° f . BanBkok sudl ns 

SSff " 1 P a,d off, though not as a tK'JSfcif“» ,,ld tri ‘ s haw. Our field HnE dC cn 0 r 7 P ous potcntiul for 

Slaass-sssffls ^ h «s«£S?.£ 

9jjn Tnangle. The final days of our ' ar g c multinationals such as Coca-Coin 


a ' e . , 5 . SQClQl geography of the 
ie business studies student is 
rewarded by observing how 
iltiuauonals such ns Coca-Cola 
unness have to adapt their 
HE strateDifc in i.L. ll ? e “ 


The possibilities for nmcb 
underdeveloped re gw 0 ! Tht 
Jirc infinite. We stayed A ** 1 
machat Village Centre in 
Kenw, n puriMse-hul/tgucsthoi 
vitling fjicililics for researche 
wish to experience and study tl 
way of life (n the third worl 
centre is run by Thais who sl» 

guides for walking excursions ! 
bills to visit the remote hil 
villages. 

Upon leaving the Golden Ti 
the ncndcmic is left with a yeai 
return in later ycais to see h 
region lias subsequently dex 
and changed. A region that is 1 


managed to 


h SSf up ™ bloc that 

Si 


Ihc graphics ^ message hav^bcwi 
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n«,‘ e ^ Til “ n ' d ““C bull-' 
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ahead, though, is the Nau 
island of Ko Sanied, nestli 
South China Sea. There is n 
ity on the island, nor maJ 
accommodation is providec 

Krtn kannh kaifiital/WUC RTlf 


bays and coves. 

Fattaya originally devel 
coastal fishing village, son 
from Bangkok. Tne aris 
Bangkok, tnough, soon fou 
to be an ideaT weekend t 

J I tka oil 


tional 0f 

J to *5 ch^ofd^sn^ 

lwkS^ poUs , from the >uI2 S ?r elds - ^ viu4fflve?i P i a5Sy ties Md entertainment. 

boot? 8 fe^wpptoyment. Some guide- s P endi ng the aftemtmnR ^ l 5 nce P° ssibJe study would be 

Ban «kok M iht shooting or fehing“t™^^J?$«| profile of the tourist visl 

the pEf f f l rtf. E*** - to the West «F Protein for their rice?hn?irf^?- t< ? 1 ^ a * noth in demographic a 

built i5i People Hire in^uJ ® x *ended family is stilf^nrl 16 *' raphic terms, as there is 
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w vw an lugoi wwwnviiw 

started developing the \ 
small resort. The arrival ol 
in Vietnam in the 1960s cn 
for a safe base where GIi 
and relax, and it was in this 
the new modem hotels 
along the promenade. In 
Pattaya resembles & Me- 
resort offering a wide variet 
modation to the visitor a 
choice of daytime and nigh 
ties and entertainment. 0 
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As a bachelor, with no job to return J?™ j ack ' ,0 " fTOnt 
to, I was right at the back of he queue ,nEP^ d ? n m y un 
for demobiUzation, and, Imd § not BSE* 9 ? MrQer 1 

been for the providential atom bomb I forward fat 

would almost artainly haw found SS 1 D under , the . b 
mytmlf posted to the Fir East, facing thL W 

an intact Japanese Home Army of roUor io^ l,Cipal 


SSHSSte; ^asas.,- J 
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reach the ground nca riy 
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tainmeni on offer. 

The students who tr 
Newcastle upon Tyne all | 
deal educationally from 
only were they able to s& 

E mblems involved in 
usiness but they gained 
and perhaps an bndei 
another race and culture 
from their own, and an ap 
a fascinating way of life 
their peers experience. 

The author is lecturer in 1 
Newcastle upon Tyne Pol, 



nffiTIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


The rise of the administrator 

Geoffrey Lockwood on the CUA’s silver jubilee 

This vear is the silver jubilee of the first internal civil service has influence gave them external transferability. 

‘ Konal meeting of university admi- through Us advisory and information In practice, the history of iht- tic- 
nktrators. In 1961 university adminis- functions and its implementation role vclopment of the occupation in the 
153, were fragmented within their but has no power. In reality, and in 1960s proved to be too strung for its 
Eutions, isolated from colleagues certain areas and situations, the inter- leading members and its younger 
“Tj i n ,»iv ignorant of both manage- nal civil servants do exercise power radicals to take stens in the urtik 


and trends of higher eoucanon anu us 
development. In 25 years the me of 
Internal civil service and the 
D,n«ih of inter-insututional associa- 
S?hW not only eradicated those 
Kies of 1961 but have affected the 
ot university management. 

UnivenWe 5 ’ as such, have not been 
the object of much analysis, perhaps 
because most scholarship is under- 
taken by academic staff and because 
they have a vested interest in their base 
not being the object of analysis. While 
iKOgniung the existence of diversity 
and counter-trends, the early history 
of administration in universities con- 
sisted of two strands; ie the member of 
the academic staff undertaking admi- 
nistrative functions, in the monastic or 
church tradition, and the hiring of 
clerks to perform recorder roles, in the 
tradition of the professions and royal 
courts. Modem university administra- 
tion developed from the interweaving 
of these two strands, though the two 
strands have not been entwined in 
some institutions even today. 

The main development of what we 
am regard as professional university 


administration is the result of the 
casbloation of patterns of administra- 
tive itcmitment in the later 1950s and 
(he expansion of the universities in the 
Mb. Manchester turned out to be its 
principal birthplace. The then registrar 
oi the Victoria University of Manches- 
ter, Vincent Knowles, took the root of 
the Em strand and grafted it into the 
second strand. He recruited first class 
pdmtes, before they had time to 
wwme academics, in the knowledge 
that flab intellectual abilities would 
lead them to extend the “recorder" 
function into the realms of policy and 
manage ment. That act of recruiting 
bom the same elite as for academic 
daff blit into career adminstration, 
skIm the same basic terms of emnloy- 
WB academic staff, might nave 
KfflaiKd a peculiarity of Manchester 
tol for the expansion which followed. 
Manchester was able to export its 
®wn» and talent for two reasons. 
Rut, because the expansion itself 
greatly increased the volume of admi- 
nistrative work and created new uni- 
'•Bates receptive to professional 
“ministration. Second, tne prospects 
'or academic staff, in terms of both 
**demic work and personal promo- 
>kM. were such that they sacrificed the 
“pnastic tradition; and in effect hand- 
“ over administration to the career 
Mmmistrator without knowing what 
° ad done or what the consequ- 
would be. Thus the 1960s saw tne 
lUWenni of the internal civil service. 

1 tie principal features of the concept 
“* an Internal civil service can be 
summarized as foUows: 
en»uf ^rpto'stration is treated as an 
a formal unit in the organiza- 
structure, like the library or a 
’i^h a single budget, plan, and 
rfsblishment. An organizational 
bas Jerome drawn around 
Mhtadta and not its compo- 
gm offices or sections; 

•^administration » s staffed, in the 

with career administrators; 
h hnS 6 081661 administrators general- 
gn ^permanent appointments, after 
cohhui Probationary period, on 
unjffl 01 ) 8 of service common to all 
auHi Ues ' routed to those of 
~~®mic staff, but different from any 
• ih* re ,°* Public administration; 
urailiLS^bers of the administration 
tkm by the individual institu- 

Th- nfeS low extern al allegiances, 
is £ .iL . 86 university administrator 


internal civil service has influence 
through its advisory and information 
functions and its implementation role 
but has no power. In reality, and in 
certain areas and situations, the inter- 
nal civil servants do exercise power 
and are effectively decision-takers but 
the image carefully obfuscates those 
managerial roles and places the emph- 
asis upon service to decision-takers. 

1 wish to address two basic ques- 
tions: first, have university administra- 
tors made the most of the opportuni- 
ties presented by the expansion of the 
universities and by the pressures 
placed upon the universities by the 
environment? Second, has the direc- 
tion of development of university 
administration set by the expansion of 
the 1960s been beneficial? 

The first question is not simple to 
answer. Career administrators have 
increased vastly in numbers and in role 
while retaining their basic service func- 
tions. In many institutions, wheLher it 
wits coping with student militancy in 
the 19fv0s. trade union pressure in the 
1970s or the need for planning in thc- 
ad verse conditions of the l9WJs, the 
administration has frequently taken 
the lead and individual administrators 
suffered the consequences. People re- 
cruited to university administration 
with no knowledge of the histories of 
universities, the legal status of univer- 
sities, the world of estates manage- 
ment. the nature of accountancy etc 
have both trained themselves in those 
fields and become adept at handling 
them. The basic roles of the internal 
civil service of the 1960s have been 
extended very considerably and many 
new ones added. 


The existence of a ser- 
vant class has led the 
academic staff to 
escape from responsi- 
bility 


The negative side of the balance 
sheet has been outweighed by the 
positive but remains significant. TTie 
infusion of high grade graduates into 
administrations in the 1950s and 1960s 
led them to replace academic staff in 
administrative work but to retain dis- 
tinctions between themselves and the 
cxecutive/clcrical levels of staffing. 
Over the years that distinction has 
become increasingly dated, partly be- 
cause of the employment of graduates 
in the execulive/clerical grades, partly 
because of the impact of office technol- 
ogy but mainly because it has inhibited 
the necessary qualities of vertical in- 
tegration and flexibility which a mod- 
ern administration should possess. 

The line of development already 
mentioned has tended to lead to a 
demarcation between the roles of 
academic and administrative staff, the 
existence of a class of administrative 


experience of most 


"servants” has increased the ability of 
the academic staff to retreat from 
responsibility, from facing the daily 
realities of coping with administrative 
problems arising out of their own 
work, and from the realities of the 
impact of changes in the external 
environment upon the future of the 
university and their own work. The 
demarcation has prevented the admi- 
nistrative staff from getting involved, 
in the main, in the management of the 
academic heartland. Tlie administra- 
tion of a university ^ould be very 
much about the usage and productivity 
of its prime resource (the awdemic 
staff), about the nature and efficiency 
of teaching methods, about the Jjuc- 
ture and relevance of wrncu atmd so 
on, yet administrators feel reluctant lo 

on the negative 
side of the balance sheet has been the 
failure of adminlstratons 10 6 jter see 
or plan ahead. The quabty of the talent 

recruited into umversity admlnistra 

[jon raust have been well above the 
averaee for all professional occupa- 
tions Should such an amount of talent 
have' been .linked fa» ' 

administration? Hso.^oiddM'"^ 
reward^ compared ndth.heprotaskms 

sisasssfisr-* 


gave them external transferability. 

In practice, the hisiury of the de- 
velopment of the occupation in the 
1960s proved to be 100 strung for its 
leading members and its younger 
radicals to take steps in the 1970s 
cither to improve its status or to 
provide for external transferability. 
The training and qualifications re- 
ceived remain unique to the world of 
universities and the majority of udmi- 
nistrators remain in favour of the 
rewards being what is termed 
"academically-related" (which in prac- 
tice meant and means lower average 
salaries than the academic staff) ■ Tne 
result, of over-worked talented admi- 
nistrators becoming underpaid, under- 
recognized and dissatisfied, was fore- 
seeable. and will become even more 
plain us the realities of economics and 
change bear even mure strongly on 
universities in the next decade. 

One more negative point has been 
the relative failure to mutch the gener- 
alist ethic of the national Civil Service, 
and thereby to enhance internal mobil- 
ity across specialist boundaries. In 11 
few universities it is pussihlc for people 
and duties lo shift across the bound- 
aries of financial, estates, academic, 
constitutional, informational, person- 
nel, careers guidance, social, business 
etc administration as institutional 
priorities change and in order for the 
individuals to obtain experience. But 
that is not the norm in most universi- 
ties because the internal civil service 
model has not been adopted in areas 
outside the academic/secretariat admi- 
nistration mainstream. That situation 
stems partly from two basic and desir- 
able features of university administra- 
tion. First, that each university in an 
independent corporate body with free- 
dom of choice as to how it structures its 
administration. Second, that each uni- 
versity is the employer of its admin- 
strators, can determine their condi- 
tions of service , and can decide 
whether to recruit administrators from 
within the ranks of university adminis- 
trators or from those with backgrounds 
in academe, public service, industry, 
the media etc. 

It is doubtful if the universities could 
have expanded so rapidly and smooth- 
ly without the new class of administra- 
tors and it is equally doubtful if the 
universities could have survived the 
disruptions of student militancy and 
the new world of trade union negotia- 
tions without the full-time care of 
professional administrators. Similarly 
with facing the newer challenges of 
marketing and economic restraint. 

In terms of value for money the 
benefits stand out markedly. The uni- 
versities have had large areas of work 
undertaken by staff on lower salaries 
than academic staff and who perform 
for 46 weeks a year and 40-plus hours a 
week; the only real alternative would 
have been to use more expensive 
academic staff time given grudfngly by 
people who would rightly hove re- 
tained their prime academic loyalties, 
in terms of time and personal commit- 
ment. Trained career administrators 
have coped belter, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, with the intricacies of 


devising of budgetary systems, the 
forecasting of student numbers, the 
management of premises, the laun- 
' ctaing of university companies. Ihe 
legal work on appeal cases, the for- 
mulation of regulations to comply with 
charters and natural justice, the devis- 


ing of publicity and public relations 
campaigns, and all of the other facets 
of university administration, itn °fi 6n 



Sited ' by administrators about the 

paucity of reference to administration 
and administrators In the Jarratt re- 
port. My answer is that the report 
reflected accurately the state of uni- 
versity administration ie it is essential 
and important but subservient and of 
low status. The report has rightly been 
called an "administrators' charter ;no 
university can implement the propos- 
als in the report without both an 
increase in the adminstration and a 
more responsible and dynamic role for 
its administrators, with inevitably a 
higher profile for them within and 
outside the institutions. But why was 
that not stated explicitly in the report? 
The answer lies in two farther ques- 
tions. Would the majority of the 
committee have endorsed such nn 


Geoffrey 

Lockwood 


ercly the chances of universities im- 
plementing the report? 

The development of the administra- 
tor in the universities since the 1950s 
has benefited those institutions and 
lias been broadly along the right lines. 
However circumstances have now 
changed and will change further. The* 
nature and style of university adminis- 
tration needs to adjust. Those cir- 
cumstances are the impacts of the 
economy and demography which have 
created economic recession in the 
universities, increased competition be- 
tween universities, the need for new 
marketing strategies and new markets, 
the essential necessity to convince the 
public and politicians of the value of 
investing in the university and so on; 
the impact of technology in regard to 
teacliing and administration has yet 
hardly been taken onboard outside the 
Open University; the increased press- 
ures for accountability, litigation, fair 
play etc which will lead to more 
form attention of inte rnal procedures, 
greater ability to openly delend deci- 
sinns and judgements, and so on. 

In genera] those trends mean that 
the administration will not only be 
fighting for an increased share of 
declining institutional resources but its 
work wiu become much more Intrusive 
and threatening internally. Its work is 
going ro restrict and control much 
more of the lives of all members of the 
university. A primary task, therefore, 
is for administrators to be more posi- 
tive in explaining their value. 


The barrier between 
executive and adminis- 
trative classes must be 
removed 


Adjustments to the internal civil 
service model are also needed. For 
example, internal horizontal mobility 
remains for too low In most universities 
and die barrier between administrative 
and executive classes needs to be 
removed. I also favour breaking the 
academic-related nature of financial 
rewards as that relationship has led to 
the differentials between the ineffi- 
cient and the efficient administrators 
being too low, to the Inability to pay 
for some jobs by results, to the lack of 
rigorous appraisal schemes and to the 
sdoiies of administrators in universi- 
ties falling behind those in equivalent 
occupations. 

A farther adjustment is that re- 
quired to take full advantage of tech- 
nology. Despite the major introduc- 
tion of administrative data processing 
over the past 20 years wc are only just 
at the dawn of the full impact of office 
technology, and it needs to be planned 
For. In structural terms its effects will 
include a reduction in the numbers of 
administrators (but a rise in the costs of 
administration) and an Increase in 
inter-institulional consortia (not even 
the largest university should decide to 
finance on its own the costs of in-house 
software). The internal civil service of 
the future should be more flexible, 
slimmer, better supported by technol- 
ogy and more geared to Intei-institu- 
tionai cooperation in technical mat- 
ters; and staffed by personnel whose 
rewards are more related to perform- 
ance. 

The civil service needs to recognise 


explicit recognition? Would such ex- The civil service needs to recognise 
pliqit recognition have damaged sev- more clearly that it Is the agent of the 


council of the university. Most admi- 
nistrators of Ihe pre-l9x0s Generation, 
despite the provisions of the charters 
of the institutions lo which they were 
recruited, believed that (heir job was 
solely to service the internal academic 
community - and the senate in par- 
ticular. 

Second, there is the question of the 
relations hin to ihe vice chancellor or 
principal. Despite the prevailing im- 
age, me charters and stulutcs of most 
universities make this an ambiguous 
relationship. They recognize that the 
vice chancellor is the chief academic 
and admi nist rat i ve officer but they also 
separate the registrar or secretary’s 
role into being responsible directly to 
the council for certain (mainly secre- 
tariat functions) but responsible to the 
vice chancellor for gcueral administra- 
tion. Hopefully over the next decade 
most universities will appoint vice- 
chancellors who arc capable of fulfill- 
ing. and determined to fulfil , the “chief 
executive" role so that the. charter 
ambiguity is removed and it is dear 
that the internal civil service is folly 
responsible t6 the council through the 
vice chancellor. 

Equally, the internal civil service has 
to adjust to having members of the 
academic staff within its ranks. We are 
all familiar with the current interfaces 
between an administrative secretary to 
a faculty and an academic assistant 
dean or an admissions officer and an 
academic chief selector etc but I am 
suggesting that many areas of activity 
might be administered or managed by 
mixed teams of administrators and 
academics all of whom will be counted 
in resource andorganiznlional terms as 
being on the administration budget. It 
makes sense that admissions market- 
ing and recruitment should be man- 
aged by sudt a mixed team, with its 
members being equal but bringing 
different .skills and competences to 
bear. It means that administrators will 
have to get used to working adminis- 
tratively with academic staff, rather 
than servicing them, and that some 
members of academic staff will have to 
get used for a few years to administra- 
tive styles and conditions of work. 

Administrators should increasingly 
accept responsibility. They cannot 
simply sit behind their desks and react 
toothers; they are part of management 
and not just administration. More- 
over, administrators will need to exer- 
cise competence over broader ranges 
of skills and with a deeper knowledge 
of the academic heartland of their 
university. 

These assertions do not require any 
change to university governance, they 
require administrators to accept the 
institutional responsibility for which 
they are paid (lowly though that might 
be) and mat such responsibility should 
be exercised under Ihe constitutional 
authority of the council and the vice- 
chancellor in partnership with lay and 
academic colleagues. It does, how- 
ever, mean a change of attitude in 
some universities away from concerns 
about internal distributions of power 
and status and towards making full use 
of the abilities, experience and indus- 
try of all members in the strategic 
management necessary for survival 
and Development. 

The form of university administra- 
tion wc know today is largely the 
product of the circumstances of ihe 
1960s but the form and the roles in ad 
2000 will be similarly shaped over the 
next five years or so. 

The author is registrar and secretary of 
the University of Sussex. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP^em^ ^ 

Brian Morton previews Channel 4’s new series Sinfonietta -> 

The sound of the city 


Sinfonietta 
Channel 4 

Sundays at 8.15 pm from April 13 

We re still a long way from under* 
standing or accenting the music of 
eurly-cciilury Modernism. Picasso and 
Matisse have nil but lost their power to 
or 5 * iir, ^ c l Schoenberg and 
Webern arc still bogeymen; Gurrelied- 
^ trod terror Lu inure are somehow 
fijrthcr from us than "Lcs Demoiselles 
d Avignon” or even “Guernica”. 
Channel 4’s excellent prime time scries 
Sinfonietta is a bold Ht tempt to make 
some of this music a little more 
accessible, but withour drawing its 
sting. 

It is a hold stroke lo put Charles Ives 
and Anton Webern in tandem in the 
first programme. “A Universal Sing- 
ing", somewhat akin to billing Dario 
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l : «* nnd .Samuel llcckcii side by side: 
Ives anarchic, eclectic, unintclfectual, 
above all hud, Webern cerebral, rare- 
fied almost to the print of silence. It 
quickly, audibly, makes its point - and 
the point or the whole scries - (hat 
20th-century music expresses a radical 
break with the classical tradition and a 
new beginning. To place the still 
undervalued Ives first makes perfect 
sense for in Ives’s work we can still 
hear dissonant, out-of-key signals 
from (he past, very literally inter- 
rupted by the “noise" of the modern 
world. “A Universal Singing" begins 
with n sfnrzando of Traffic noise from 
Holbnrn Circus, quickly followed by 
the truiet from which Webern emerges. 
On the face or it, "Central Park in (he 
Dark " might have been the better Ives 
piece to sample in the context but the 
heart of the programme is a long 
excerpt from Iveses raucous “Three 
Places in New England", performed by 


the London Sinfonietta (who give the 
series its rather unpromising name). 

Tile second programme, "Ghosts", 
begins with an equally startling juxta- 
position. Schoenberg's “Song of the 
Wood Dove" from the hypertrophic 


Gurrelieder is set against his Pierrot 
Lunaire, demonstrating broadly the 
sume shift as that from Ives to Webern , 
a move away from chromaticism and 
Romantic "expression" to a disturb- 
ing, alienated music that draws almost 


nothing from past musics. As pianist 
Paul Crossley says in his commentary, 
Pierrot Lunaire never loses its shock- 
ing impact, even after no mutter how 
many repetitions. Unlike the voice of 
the Wood-Dove, words to music arc 
not made to fit; Schoenberg's Sprech- 
gesanq device blocks any expectations 
of lyrical "meaning" or instrumental 
“accompaniment'’. 

“Song of the Wood Dove” is per- 
formed against a chintzy background, 


reminiscent of a Viennese salon, with 
performers in boiled shirts and ball- 
gowns. For “Pierrot Lumrire” the 
vocalist disappears behind blank coin- 
media deH'arlc make up, while the 
musicians sprout iinimul ears, phallic 
red noses and whiskers. The effect may 
be a little districting; later program- 
mes use even more elaborate stagings, 
a full-dress production of Igor Stra- 
vinsky's Renard, London's Triton 
Court for a performance of Olivier 
Messiaen’s Couleiirs dr In Cihf C/leste, 


and Ayers Rock in Australia’s North- 
ern Territories as a backdrop to 
Eilgard Var&sc's Integrates. It’s always 
a moot point how best to wrap music 
visually; where there is no dramatic 
action, there is always the danger of 
suggesting an irrelevant or inappropri- 
ate “programme”. Significantly, the 
most arresting and effective visual 
coup in the first two programmes is the 
simplest. Webern’s Five Pieces for 


If many of Britain’s 
film directors learn 
their craft in television, 
sjJys J OHN W Y VER , 
the larger screen is 
thereby the richer. 


A live and well? 


is ?£, 7/ r lic f |' "^1"“"' 0fH.c season 
in the 1950s. But more recently it has , f W ""Pushing our 

been the creative inadequacies of Brit- drm.« l ?? v,sl0n filmed 

tsh films which have been asrriheri m h flS contributed in many posi- 

the influence of thV^snwl! scre^ 1 For ft SLSS*- Ro,and Jotfe [or 

is dear that television has s^ed as a SK k ' £? vc ™ mcd the 

training ground for most of the direc- he ^ ln S folds after 

tors making their debut features in the bu . t .. much of thal 

past ■' decade; and lelSn Tt Is fiuliMSS. 1 ,n ^ncc and its 
argued, is a reduced medium rinmin r h act ? rs B f“ e product of 

ated by words and unable to deal with r// c^ ar ier on dramas such ns 
the subtlety, ambiguity or pratrTo Bnd UnUed Kill Sdom. 

film. Ergo.blame television nf ^ question is a complex one. 
the current British films fail ^impress, ■° nf ^ sed 1 furthcr 

or excite, or engulf you P ?„ £ . H? 10,1 . 8 " lc reasmg involvement 

In different ways the legacies or the i" s °£ fea . l . urcs - Channel 

Eaf = r r “ 

dctrimentaJ t0 British cinema. S McEw.nfS ^ p !. lm 

meraals axe said to have spawned a case F on Four ■ lhis 

2SS- the . inosTSi i» *he 
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■ — r — »»•< wivmui <ulu m wnicn 
i^alstyle Is more signifi- 
cant than the telling of a story or the 
exploration of emouons. Absolute Be- 
• 8 .'^appointment 

SSu'SlL 1 * ? SuCcesa «on of set pieces, 
each with the span and style of n 

tunanr ha i no , cobere m stme- 

to? ?ffiK W H teV0lopn,ent - And as 

au n . on . drama » accordion to 
Alan Parker, "it Is wnndorA.i 


up. rn,.w a , v “ OI rne mar- 
ket. Could the equivalents of The 

Plauglynan y Lunch be made without 
television’s Involvement? 

h,^ 0pEfu J “I 0 “ thc s ««»ss. both 
SS"£ *? American cinemas, of 
SSnJlJ ndretre, directed by 

Kmb!?* from * “rip* by Hand 
Kurelahl. Freara made many of the 
most excitmo i * a J , . 


intit is anything to do with cinema" ‘names, 1976. and Long Distance 

Insf 'opinion SaSSSS thfc 1979 bSh3 

hnn(!^r R senson at the National iqini ■ season). My Beautifid 

rltnrt !SW by the n pr^m ‘hSe 


-'Tc is cnaueneed this 

SSS&S'-" National Film 

fewarstas-; 

plored and undocumented and so it is 


TTie television films have been 
chosen partly as direct ripostes to the 
dominant myths about such drama 
i07ow Harcs Wider (BBC, 

fahh?‘ f Xf X » an,I,ie ’ ,satfark - Powerful 
lablc about postwar Britnin, Set 
mostly at a wartime “black propagan- 
da unit, deep m the heart of the 

Enelllh miintrucirlA Ii in n d i.i ■ 


^rfihns, and SSSSSSSS 
to be seen only on Channel 4 But its 
jSSfBft aad clear-sighted 
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.fbc mossing over of many of 
enlivened »!? P °S ” as enriched and 
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[b Orchestra are contained within, ' 

a- camera shot, no nan< i 

E SS.'SStTiSi 

;■ ■ Not thc least of the series’s sub*, ! 

’ 1S . ‘ f * Presenter. Paul Crossfe : 

j : ll,, y l! ‘c ablest inteS^! 

» modern piano repertoire, a he& r 
; exponent of Messiaen. Wmffi \. 

« five different directors h-iUi s ?t 

>- clear, unhackneyed paths of 55 ‘ 
2 ^ oin ‘-’ very difficult music. 

c ™ J'!? ° Wn a - ,,d lhis - ^ttost in<S I- 

c CSS S nV,Ctl0 , n and “mniitmar 
c hind the words. A slightly marine 
; delivery becomes less rather thaw ■ 
evident as time passes \ 

5 Channel 4 bids fair to bwo- 

. contemporary music’s most eHeor^t 
r 

f Events ] 

Continuing exhibitions: 

. T“ A PnJ 13. Scottish National Rx- j 
trait Gallery, Edinburgh. Nineteenth 
century photography. 

To April 19. Humberside Colitteo! 
Education. Work by staff and si 
of the architecture school. 

To April 29. Collins Gallery, U 
versity or Strathclyde. The Viewfm 
Above: 125 years of aerial pfeic- 
graphy. 

To May 2. Triangle Centre, Arts 
University. Take One: British So 
stills. 

To May 4. City Art Gallery, Vat 
77re Print in Germany I880-19J3. 

To May 9. Newcastle Poiyfrdmfc. 
New Image Glasgow: young armts 
from llic Glasgow School of Art. 

To May 10. Whitworth Galfery, 
University of Manchester. 
of Venice: the influence of Venma 
glass in Victorian Engla mll8&-1900. 

Concerts: 

April 22. Unfverrity of Lanratiw. 
Manchester Cmnerata, conducted cj 
Denis McC’aldin with Penelope Rm- 
kcll (piano) in a programme ot 
Mozart. , . 

April 22. Arts Centre. University of 
Warwick. I’hilharnionia Orchestral 

with Vladimir Ashkenazy (contluctoi| 
soloist): programme includes Mo 2 an i 
piano concerto No 14. (K449). 

April 23. Assembly Hall, UnlverflJ 
of Strathclyde. University Chores aa 
University Chamber Orchs® 1 - 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia in C, up 

April 24. WestminsterCBtbedrakSt 

Bartholomew’s Choral Society Incoo- 
junction with the Cltv Ojfr gS 

Schubert’s Mass in 0; Vivaldi s 

Vir. r ,j 

April 26. University of E gw- ^ 
Chester Institute Symphony Orchw” 
with John UU (piano): program®* 
includes Brahms’s Piano Concert bo i 

in D min. Op 15. , j 

April 29 to May 1. Royal Ac*dany« 
Music, London, ohident produrttw 
Stephen Sondheim's Sweeney Tow, 
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Pendas Fen (BBC, 1974, directed by EvreVBBriJX^^t Rkhard 
Alan Clarke) is a mysterious fantasy oT f/Sf ivfJttHu T? C ,m ‘ ,atlon Game 
ancient history erupting into the mbd- ¥[ owed * S.45 by The 
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subject are gathered togeim 
are four Degas bronzes: ’Van 
tng at the Sole of Her Right F< 
two of which are normally i 
because they belong to publ 
lions. The closer we cow 
present, this simple relatloi 
comes ao much more compta 
Impossible to grasp. In fret oi 
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consisting of 63 Identical m 
nolds" made of papier a 
earth, one realizes that the 
establish a relationship is ' 
little Importance. The fret 
like every other artist in ibis 
is a painter and a sculph 
separately. 
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BOOKS 


Social drama and the anthropologist 


h^da mKuper 

^|jj7idgeoftl ,e Rush: anthropology 
as experience 

UnSiJofArizona Press, £27.50 

ISBNO gi 65 °949 2 

^j^Y^ner, one of the most famous 

anthropologists, died m I9H3. 

of P 63- This collection of 
• Saw has been edited by his widow 
iflJi.’oHafwraror. Edith Turner. In nn 
informal biographical introduction, 
sie describes how Turner, a conscien- 
tious objector during the war, went 
into anthropology when peace came. 
He fell under the influence first of 
Marx and then of thc only remotely 
Marxist British anthropologist of thc 
older generation, Max Gluckm.m, 
whose Economy of the Central Barotse 
Wain "Vic rcad’nloud to me while I was 
sewing the children’s clothes". 

Under Gluckmnn’s aegis he carried 
urt fieldwork in Central Africa, 
among the Ndcmhu people. His doc- 
toral thesis. Schism and Cont,inuitv in 


as African Society, published in 1957, 
was the outstanding monograph pro- 
duced by a member of Gluckman’s 


“Manchester School”. Gluckman had 
tqun to break with the established 
structuralism or Rudcliffe- Brown and 
Evans-Pritchard, and was emphasizing 
the study of social process ana conflict . 
Turner’s monograph embodied this 
new perspective. 

According to Turner, the Ndembu 
tillages were riven by conflict, notably 
«« women and children - the key 
hboui resources. A man retained 
claims to his sisters’ children, and 
competed with his brothers-in-law for 
tke allegiance of their children. "Thus 
both marriages and villages are in- 
hennlly unstable,’’ Turner explained, 
"md in-laws struggle continuously for 
comnA over women and their chil- 
dren". 77iese conflicts were inherent in 
the rales of the Ndembu game. There 
^re other institutionalized conflicts 
“Kell, notably those pitting men and 
wjinen against each other. Gluck- 
niM’s theory was that every social 
structure generated its own appropri- 
ate lines of conflict - but that these 
institutionalized conflicts could also 
*rve the community in sometimes 
“expected ways. Turner agreed. 
Both a brother and a husband phrased 
their competing claims in terms of a 
s ™red set of norms, and so in their 
straggles they actually strengthened 
Jm moral basis of tfie community. 
Conflict is endemic in the social 
stniciurc but a set of mechanisms exist 
wnerebji conflict itself is pressed into 
sendee of affirming group unity.” 
traditionally, anthropologists were 
«cu&tamed to telling more or less 
illuminating anecdotes to make their 
theoretical pronouncements more 
pusible. By the sixties, statistics were 
“coming a little more popular than 

Visions of 

cultural 

totality 

C'dture, Thought and Social Action: an 
^‘Mopologlcal perspective 
fe?§*J.Tamblah 

University Press, £25.50 

g g* 0 74 17969 2 

Professor Tarabiah is best 
T™}" 11 M an ethnographer of South 
Ku Utbe,8t Asia and of Theravada 
J2BS*’ th » collection of essays 
scm^Ti , Productivity in the theory of 
^ anthropology as well. 

them ineP2i! od ™ which he wrole 
wbh’.l? 6ft ™ ^^4* he was concerned 
which !H ee exotic styles of thought 
SSBF g T aduall y to seem natural 
Uoiq!* unthropology. The first was 
structuralism, the 
^ e l J^gJusticphUosophy in the vein 
third 6 ustin ' an d Searle, and the 
hlstoj^^d social theorizing about 
how SS .^'dfizations. By showing 
dcallS?^^ 'dewpoints could be in 
. ® Wlt fi ethnography Tambiah 


they had been in a generally rather 
innumeralc profession, and Turner's 
Ndembu study offered impressive 
tabulations of demographic and 
genealogical information. But Turner 
also invented a new way of focusing 
these issues, the "social drama”. In- 
stead of the traditional apt illustration, 
the reader was told a story. A linked 
series of episodes, dramatizing the 
conflicts in a community, gave sub- 
stance to more formal descriptions of 
social process. 

Initially this was mainly a presenta- 
tional device. Later Turner tried to 
give it more weight, suggesting that 
social processes were often - perhaps 
necessarily - social dramas. There 
were in-built frictions at the heart of 
every social institution. Intent conflicts 
in virtually every relationship. Periodi- 
cally such a conflict would erupt in a 
public crisis. But there were also 
conventional means of dealing with 
such crises, and thc strains inherent in 
thc relationship would be resolved for 
a while by way or a catharsis and 
reintegration. 

In one of the oddest social dramas in 
thc book, his widow recalls how Tur- 
ner nervously presented this idea for 
thc first time'in a Manchester seminar 
- always a risky business, for any new 
idea could be squashed forever if 
Gluckman took against it. 

With controlled excitement he read 
the story of Sandombu: and he 
analysed its stages - breach, crisis, 
redress, reintegration - the social 
drama as the window into Ndembu 
social organization and values. Now 


vou see thc living heart. Max sat, his | 
hands folded <m lop uf his bowed 
bald head. When it was over he 
raised his head, his eyes hunting. 
"You’ve gut it! That's it!” 

Gluckman was a powerful character, 
brooding, moody, but able to foster 
the creativity of the men he gathered 
round him - though, as he remarked, 
the besi left. Turner was the very best, 
and he was among ihc fiist U> go, 
leaving in 1%3 fur America, where he 
was lo spend the rest of his career. 

On thc brink of departure. Turner 
formulated his second genuinely in- 
fluential idea, which had in du with 
what Van Gcnnep had called liminal- 
ity. the moment of social and cultural 
exile which every novice experiences 
as lie is initialed into a new social role. 
Turner argued that "the essence of 
liininality is to he fount) in its release 
from normal constraints, making 
possible the deconstruct imi of the 
uninteresting’ constructions of com- 
mon sense”. In this state of liminidity, 
a person passing through a transition 
was outside society anti culture. Tur- 
ner sometimes suggested that in this 
blessed state man could briefly achieve 
the selfless empathy to which mystics 
traditionally aspire, and which he 
called conununttas (glossed, in his 
most prophetic phase, as "the implicit 
law of wholeness arising out of the 
relations between totalities’’). This 
glorious prospect inspired many scho- 


^ of 


gious experience, open even to anthro- 
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Women winnowing sorghum In Lesotho 



helped domesticate them for everyday 
ontnropological use. He also helped 
show that anthropologists can •'"prove 
on their predecessors •ntcrprelations 
of a set of ethnographic data If 
Tambiah was not always the first, he 
was certainly among the most energe- 
tic in pursuing he ^Helv 

The essays range from the widely 

quoted senes on ntual and rnape 
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Victor Turner " 

pulugiMs. 

In the fifties mid sixties. Turner 
imbiislied :i series i*f essays un Ndum- 
|»u ritual, which eimiiiliiiively provided 
one of the most sensitive nntl detailed 
accounts wc have of u traditional 
African religion. Subsequently his 
writings became less ethnographic and 
more abstractly theoretical; and, to the 
anthropological community, less and 
less interesting, though they achieved 
a considerable reputation among 
theologians and literary critics. 

There are three main theoretical 
strands in Turner’s middle period, 
which is the period represented most 
strongly in this collection. First of all, 
there is an increasing concern with 
process at the expense of structure. 
(At times Turner claims that this shill 
must occur - is occurring - universally. 
He even suggests that it is integral to 
po 5 t-modermsm.) Secondly, partly in 


order to grasp process, the "social 
drama" metaphor is developed, and 
the notion of “performance" intro- 


duced. A ritual is to be seen as a 
performance, a rather free interpreta- 
tion in which the actor has the chance 
to be creative, and to express his own 


personality. Thirdly, he began lo talk 
about “ reflex ivity", by which he meant 


arrangement and partial re-writing of 
the essays. The unity lies in the 
practice of “totalization” or “the con- 
structiop of totalities". This is really a 
methodological injunction, a plan tor 
anthropologists to meet the complex- 
ity of sodallife head on by construct- 
ing complex (“total") interpretations. 

In the first section he applies tins 
injunction to magic and ntual, and in 
the second to cosmologies. 

It must be said that this injunction, 
like many in the book, is couched in 
neither the clearest nor the most 
felicitous language. Nor is it new to 
anthropology, which among the social 
sciences has perhaps most devoted 
itself to constructing wholes, that Is, to 
usinR eclectic and complex explana- 
tions. Nevertheless Tambiah s actual 
practice is frequently excellent and 
emulable, and even a third or fourth 
reading reveals much that Is extraordi- 
narily interesting. . 

The three essays on magic and ntual 
demonstrate thc practice veiy clearly. 

In the first, on “The Magical Power of 
Words”, Tambiah shows that Trob- 
nand magic, quite apart from its 
apparently misconceived instrumental 
purpose (more yams and successful 
storage huts through spells and In- 
cantations), also possesses a coherent 
and suggestive imagery . . . and that it 
. . is addressed not only to yams and huts, - 


thc ways in which social action - 
including ritual and indeed ethno- 
graphic fieldwork - make the actor 
conscious of latent social and psycho- 
logical processes. The social drama 
now becomes "a kind of inela-theatre 
... a dramaturgical language about 
the language of ordinary role-playing 
and status maintenance which cqnsti-. 
tutes communication in the quotidian 
social process". 

The faults of the later Turner are 
precisely those which British 
academics, in more self-confident 
days, used to believe were typically 
American. This is tricky ground, 
though dearly there are dangera in the 
sort of adulation which a fashionable 
intellectual enn attract in Amencn, and 
which Turner certainly enjoyed in a 


but also to the moral sense of partici- 
pants. They are indirectly enjoined to 
control their consumption of whatever 
yams they get. The “totalization" con- 
sists therefore in two moves, first 
adding a layer of poetic sense to what 
Malinowski had regarded as nonsense, 
nnd then adding a layer of ethical force 
to the poetic sense. Trobriand magic 
turns out to be a greater, more sensi- 
ble, and more complex matter than 
Malinowski had realized. 

In the subsequent essays Tambiah 
then erects this insighi into general 
statements not only about the nature 
of Trobriand magic, but also of magic 
and ritual in general. Here he intro- 
duced the philosophical term “per- 
formative" to designate words and acts 
which are not merely descriptive or 
figurative, but are also used to achieve 
social ends. The whole argument is 
stimulating In thc most fruitful sense : it 
not only reveals unsuspected facets of 
ritual but also, by proposing bold and 
controversial hypotheses, goads us to 
further development. 

The notion of totalization (the term 
adopted from Snrtre) is more at home 
where Tambiah writes in the second 
section of classifications, cosmologies 
and monarchical slates. Totalization is 
especially relevant In explaining whole 


relatively modest way. 

More to thc point, perhaps, was 
Turner’s penchant for absolutist 
ideologies. As a young man he was a 
Marxist. He then became a follower of 
Max Gluckman, otic of Nature’s com- 
missars. He was attracted by the 
systems of both Freud and lung. And 
at last he became a devout Catholic. 
Moreover, each of his beliefs was lived 
m the full. Tli is sort of commitment 
feeds bombast rather than intellectual 
innovation. Perhaps he was fortunate 
that tine of his idols, Max Gluckman, 
was alive, so that for ii creative decade 
he kicked against him and produced 
ethnographic analyses as good as those 
of any contemporary. 

But in the cud Turner’s later career 
must he understood mainly with refer- 
ence to his intellectual environment. 

He was a product of the- confident 
functionalist generation of British so- 
cial anthropology Ry the seventies its 
ccituinlies nad collapsed, ami even its 
most creative representatives found 
themselves at a loss. Sume turned 
inwards, playing obsessional games 
with increasingly fusty traditional 
models, restricting themselves to nn 
impotent formalism. A few found that 
varieties or structuralism provided 
fruitful options. Others abandoned 
any theoretical ambitions and pro- 
claimed themselves pure ethnog- 
raphers, or even historians. Turner 
was not a natural theorist, but he 
reacted emotionally - even with a 
certain religious horror - ro the struc- 
turalist challenge. This horror was 
most deeply expressed in the contrast 
he drew between thc experienced 
reality of fieldwork, which he some- 
times compared lo a pilgrimage, and 
tiie abstractions of thc structuralists . 
"Anthropological fieldwork," he 
write s in one of the essays in this book , 
"surely deserves its vety own kind of 
experiential theory, its own edifice of 
practical, yet poetical, knowledge”. 
Perhaps so, but this experiential 
theory evaded his grasp. 

Turner’s real strength, his fun- 
damental commitment, was to (he 
description and analysis of a foreign 
way of life; but It was a restless 
commitment. He was never content 
with the atheoretical - almost antr- 
intellectual - empiricism which over- 
took many British social anthropolog- 
ists. He was always on the lookout for 


new ways of describing, new analytical 
insights. And lie was a superb ethnog- 
rapher, perhaps one of the half dozen 
best fielaworkcrs of the century. Odd- 


polities with their economic, political 
^.and symbolic complexity. In perhaps 


ly enough, (here are some excellent 
ethnographers who cannot get on with 
people in their own communities. 
Turner, however, was also a warm and 
sensitive man who was much loved by 
friends, colleagues and students. 

Adam Kuper is professor of anthropol- 
ogy and head of the department of 
human sciences at Brunei University. 


its most trenchant application, Tam- 
biah criticizes Geertz’s representation 
of the Balinese state as theatre. Geertz 
relied too heavily on the aesthetic and 
symbolic peculiarity alone of Balinese 
states, and discounted the importance 
of their perennial bloody succession 
struggles. But in that respect Bah 
differs little from the Southeast Asian 
states with which Tambiah is more 
familiar. And there, argues Tambiah, 
the contest for personal hegemony, far 
from being enacted off-stnge. contri- 
buted along with ritually enacted cos- 
mology to the total form of the state. 

But perhaps the most lnterestirtg use 
of "totalization" Tambiah reserves for 
the concluding exhortation to his col- 
leagues. There he proposes that 
nntnropologist owe not only scien- 
tific, but also a moral duly to cultivate 
a total, that is a synoptic and compre- 
hensive, view of human societies. Only 

if they do so can they correct the 
narrow technocratic considerations 
that so dominate our collective life. 
And then anthropology could become 
a moral science, as our forebears 
thought it might be. 

Michael Carrithers 

Dr Carrithers is lecturer in anthropolo- 
gy at the University of Durham. 
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Morality 
of sex 

-Sexuul Desire: a philosophical 
investigation 
by KufjerScrulun 

Wtidcnffld* Nimhon. £18.95 und 
£H.95 

ISBNfJjJ7 7Wff79i md 7H479 X 

Sexual desire, Roger Sermon rcITs us, 
is born, i lot uf instinct or hinlugic.ij 
impulse, oik of intentions. Ami what 
do we in lend? The embodiment uf 
ourselves in the hi sly of aixnlier, (lie 
experience of ihe imiiy nfour body and 
soul in physical conjugal iun with the 
body and soul of nnotlier. Our sexual- 
il v, on this rending, is not an appetite 
Iikc (lunger. If il were, John would .suit 
our instincts ns well ns Jim, Marv as 
weH ax Elizabeth. If is (lie singularity of 
Llizabcfn nr Jim. the einhodimeni of 
tneir particular being in (he lustre of 
their hair, (he grace of ihcir move- 
ment, die frankness of (heir returning 
gn*e which our desire seeks as an 
arrow seeks its target. 

These characteristics of desire - that 
it is governed by intentions, that it 
' ,ni 9 n specific persons, 
tnul i( finds its satisfaction, not in 
orgasm per sc, but rather in a process 
£ "S "" 1 embodiment (the word is 

2 *S V Z all . th ! s mea,,s y«, dogs 1 
do it, birds do it, even fhe bees do it. 

but none do it like we do it. Scruton 


? il '■!' M.ili (> I', the core uf 

V'Tiitofi x .pitiji-i i. i|is (,Kk j\ explicitly 
W Ansiofeli.in. in explore the extent ii» 
winch ;i Hi ■riuativc philusopJiieai 
•milinipiilogy nf wliat it v.uuld lie good 
h*r men to desire eim guide us in 
pi.jLtu.nl mur.ij elioree. ft is at this 
I’’/" 11 . ,haI Serulon fails to make plain 
whether the im iral d.iiim advanced are 
entailed m his theory of desire or. a 
milch weaker el dim, merely ;i desirable 
__ inference. 

Me does succeed, it seems to me, in 
rehabilitating the notion of perversion 
as a moral category, giving us good 
reasons for understanding why nec- 
rophilia, paedophilia or sexual rela- 
tions with ammiils violate u proper 
conception of what sexual relations 
ought ir> lie: namely relations between 
persons capable of the specific forms of 
intcriliunaiity and willing described in 
his theory. His claim that homosexual- 
ity, if not a perversion, then at least is 
understandably regarded as such by i 
heterosexuals seems to me to be on 
much weaker ground. The argument is a 
rnal homosexual desire is narcissistic, n 
solipsisiic. a failure to embark on the n 
v« wage across the gender barrier. Here ft 
Aristotelian iiighmindedness shades b 

into narrow-mindedness. If homosex- ol 

ual relations meet all the criteria of m 
interpersonal responsibility which he nl 
sets out, why should they be regarded fn 
with opprobnum simply because they sh 
do not take upon themselves the of 
voyage across the divide of gender? be 
Nor did I find myself convinced that — 
monogamy and marriage follow as IV 
emailed moral consequences of Sent- _! 
(on s theory of desire. Even if one Mi 
follows Scrutotis path of complete Ne 


of metaphysical ami physical engagement 
Iv with another in the moment of sex, 
i<> what exactly is it that makes it wrong to 
al have (his depth of engagement will] 
;d someone else as well? 
in In general, .Sermon's moral deriva- 
is turns from his theory of desire are 
n convincing where little real con- 
s' troversy exists: I mean who docs not 
:i think necrophilia is u perversion? It is 
- “f very little assistance in the common- 

er areas of sexual betrayal: there is 
i nothing in the Scruton argument to 
i help a man or a woman who conscien- 
tiously feels that they love two people 
equally. Where love and duty point in 
different ways, no amount of Scruton 's 
philosophy will help you. To which he 
would justly reply. No one can help 
you. If this is true - as it undoubtedly 
must he - then it seems less clear to me 
- a non-philosopher - just what the 
reunion is between the descriptive 
theory of desire and the prescriptive 
theory of morals. 

Vet l uin not sure that these dis- 
agreements with his moral conclusions 
nutter that much. For the chapters 
patiently unravelling the intentional 
logic of desire are so richly argued, so 
beautifully supported with apt and 
often moving quotation from the 
poets, that simply for rescuing the full 
Philosophical dignity of the subject 
hands of the sexologists, we 
should be grateful for the appearance 

boolT aUSfere ’ diff * cult ai, d magisterial 



Michael Ignatieff 


„ ime we ao it. Scruton 

argues indeed that other species do not 

*f. rc 3t aW ; 0l, <y humans have 
managed to transform Ihe biology of 

"rSlof'S 0 " ,! "° ,h ‘ 

Scruton’s aim is to re-connect the 
theory of sexual desire to the phiio- 

naii?^nf r h dlt, ° n ° f in< l uir y imo the 
nature of human intentionality, ner- 

ShiIftS!! ly Hnd and thus 

to tweak the current monopoly hold on 

of those incautious 
MciobioJogists, sexologists and crude 

if f d i aiiS wfio eJ,m «nate the specific- 
ity Of human nenmlilv ki> 


OI udiuo, instinct and appetite. He 

VfSn S « a T ng ase that the late 
Victorian chimera of a science of 

wh j ch / uns Kraft- 
Ebb ng to Freud, from Kinsey to 

cnii!fhft a H d Jo * lnson ~ has actively 
*° Ubora,ion hut to 
sexual seLf-alienation in the populace 

a* SEi Byth,nbn e of sexual desire as 
a g« d VMrtnni o£ libido which 
cathecta or adheres to objects, Freud 
obscured the intentional paths which 

ooncoive of the sexual Impulse as an 

Klhe BESS? t J ca “ etl and dammed 

tewnS^Sl 8 ! 1111 a " d shame. On 
Scruton argues “sexual 

cr“iKd lS bv 0 ir mp ' dei1 b ^«»Kty, bu! 

The relation between sexual desire 

tovmunh.ec/*' /lkm/e nwvemenJ - 

Crescent 

•limaiutMiMt 

world of iiiam. T hl. 1 . ha PP8n . 

o?n°m*i dB lhB n0rniBl rnnos 
of politic* and Journal lim* 

r an “* u D ch ' ,urpr UQ , 'a.iha 
Islamic Revolution. 

fntamatlonal I* tha 

SthL" S'"? nwwm "Ba*lna 
of the litamfc movoment It 

probe* deep Into the Hun d- 
amontallit toul'of Muillmi. It 
edvooatM, predict*, direct* 
and explains change, 

Academic# ere among contribu- 
tor*. Regular features Include 
book review*. 

£16.60 in UK end Europe I 

(US$30 rest of world) for 24 I 
Issue* , I 


Eminence 

grise 

Education, Values and Mind: essays 
for R. S. Peters 3 

edited by David E. Cooper 

»» Paul ' £12 ' 95 

aF C nhuL Sta l! iey was Professor 
of philosophy of education at the 
Umverstty of London Institute of 
Education from 1962 to 1981 He was 

tohi h h« firS H h L !de k rof,his chair and it is 
to be hoped that he will not be the last 

S?g h the P«* « still frozen. No 
doubt economic considerations arc 
Skffi responsible for this, but it may 
a| so nsked whether the universitv’s 

igH a suitable candidate fo 

had not alsn j 


iv, """-jj •> ««rar book is The 
Needs of Strangers ', 

ment (coinciding admittedly with eco- 
nomic contraction) has left it dis- 
oriented and demoralized, as its Icad- 
ing figures cast about for new sources 
of inspiration. 

Peters's influence on the philosophy 

? iU feI ! toda y. both in 
the UK and in Australasia and North 
America. But it is waning, os it was 
bound to do. Of contributors to this 
testschnfi once closely associated with 

“HoU* v. W Hi «'. Peters'! 

' “ » “ft of 




- — » LXkMiucii, wiiu con- 

centrales on the work on teacher 
P in S' ,s L even more so, but both 
KnT'rSS? i a L e s,iI1 d « c iplcs at 
&fo„ 2 "L V ... J ?! , ". nnd . P ? 1 White. 


the Petrine approndi to philosophy 
of education, writing in a sirnightlor- 

^ rd ' ^monscnsical way ns befits 
the cx-hcadmistrcss. 

'/’re re sling of the papere is 
Richnrd Peters: a philosopher in the 
older style" by R. K. SE fifiS 
undoubtedjy exercised n wholesome 
influence on Peters, helping him to 
move towards a more op^ni lcss 
dogma jc position in his later work. In 
I!!!?* v i nt e . ssay he conv incingly nnd 

and w C tl y fC atCS r ,he B rc at strengths 
and weaknesses of Peters's thinking to 

his personal style nnd cast nf mind. He 
“ revca frd “ a latter-day Stoic, who 

hnE S l5 d e ,u lolion but Passionately 
Sfi "I ,b C|K)wcr of the "formal 
intellectual Irndition". Peters suw him- 
self as an analytic philosopher; Elliott 
araucs that "his w»rir . 1 ... ’ 


r :: , " «un ana rat White «pir nB i mm- 

both former pupils, seem to be casting S-mST 6 ® PhtHJSupher; Elliott 

obout seriously for new sources of aiT nn d ls musl >nemor- 

nsplratlon. and looking in the dircc- he nhifosS ifl «> for as 

A* of Alasdair MacIntyre. Ilfnffi osophize ? "ccordmg to the lay- 

the rv?w er cobtrfoulors, only which JHf 2 lian 'j 0f r lil,,s ”Pby , 

Amthony O Hear actually defends a Petera^SJti 8 & 8 Ul f c ■ 0 ' lfe> and , '* ul 

* sas .» wiol fisi: » d .i e f""L»'L c p™- 


h ad aJraa dv p«t 5°J he cb alr ffe the Harvard based israel Sch^r ftad adopted on other grounds" 

Ififi 

**mg mm-*,,* 

. seriousness, defended r . 

fevSlSH Idealist 

s'sr.rzz lectures 

uck he played a leadina n*rt i*Z ^ orraw !a « and Prinale 


Jg^^PrtocIpIe.ofPomM 


fockTKSVMdTTeS, 2! .*>° d M*ra* 

^-W f Unlvc rttyPrMSi£2750 

ssspaaa 


| nisi 

rawing, lth ° Ugh interest h slowly 


raters. Intentionally oT not kern » £ ,h . e ^Uected works is ^ Z S «?> influence 

nhS n iS P 0 n - thc discipline o/ phi£o SS/mJS?.', Hc had been f f5l n ^ L I P bi, °wph^St from KH ?? 1 

fesss mmsm segsgg 


MMrnZ.iT '«uH u *‘anr educational 

0x p f " d ' rnuoto PHy at for The 

malntRin pubUc omSshion to his . Faslli ons exist i D philosonhv was also o ne of thP ^ raOV ! e, ? cnt - He 

SsfAspySSS. aafO'.'saar: 
S».rjsgiira WBns-jS''-M!sua!r , ir-* 


ly / ofitical Obligation, as well ai tin 
j- crucial lectures ‘‘Liberal LemsJstku 
Us and Freedom of Contract" and “ft 
, the Different Senses of ‘Freedom 1 u 
is Applied to Will and the Moral Pro* 
ic rcss of Man" ; the latter lecture dxd 
tt thoughtfully later In the volume. Ik 
ic editors also decided, with some ju» 
° fication, to include selections mn 
>s Green's "Four lectures on (he Engfish 
n Revolution” and Prolegomena to 
d Ethics. Tlte final items inompwstfll 

s are some previously imsmhed 

0 undergrnduutc essays andps^mts 
c on mornl and political sUosppK 

J 'I here has been a definne ^ 

Y carefully edited and readily avaM«e 

1 edition of Green’s /cchires on oWiga- 

- tion without the somewhat dated pie- 

l face and introduction by Bernard 

Hosunquet and A. D. Lindsay. Tm 
» editors provide a concise and helpful 
introduction to some of the Qun 
themes in Green’s thought as weu m a 
sizeable body of notes for more «- 
tailed reference. They have also done a 
careful job comparing their edJtlai 

with the original manusaipta. Preaua- 
ably this will now become the ma^ 
text for scholarly reference to Gresii 
as well as a valuable sourcebook tor 
students of political thought. 

My major qualm is the inclusion w 
the undergraduate essays and frag- 
ments. There is certainly some novelty 
here and they are of Interest to Grew 
scholars, but how significant are twy 
for the average reader? All scle^ 1 ^ 
is problematic, but my own enow 
would have been for some of Gref ns 
more mature and systematic wntmP' 
There is a marked absence of any « 
Green’s theological writings -- l«e- uw 
sermons "Faith”, “The Witrifss « 
God" and "The Word is Nigh Thee • 
Alternatively some of his shorter pW" 
losophical essays on “Popular Pbtkw; 

phy’or “The Philosophy of AnstoW 

would have been appropriate, r* 
“Different Senses of Freedom i 
“Liberal Legislation” lectures Jj 
Prolegomena selections are 
choices, but the “Four Lectures on 
English Revolution” needed, ia ^7 
estimation, a little more detofleo « 
planation in the introduction. Wi®®“ 
a fairly clear commentary these fos 
lectures can appear rather strange ' 
the unwary reader as they need to 

fitted into Green’s somewhat Hegeu 811 

view of history. . _ n[ 

The important point in the p«*' 

E ublication, however, is that it un® 
nes the significance and relevance.. 
Green as a political arid moral 
sopher. Once one is accustom^ _ 
Green’s slightly ponderous 
he is n thinker whn reoavs infeHU 
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counterpoint to J. S, Mill, mai 
refreshing change to the oeca 
aridity or Benthamism which 
Mill’s work. 

Andrew Vincent _ 

Dr Vincent is lecturer in P 0 ^ 
University College, Cardiff- • 
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A critic 
on the 
wane___ 

J^Bloom: the rhetoric of romantic 
vldon 

UiKiyof Massachusetts Press, 

i SBNQglO^ 4846 

SIwrFite is a brave man. He has 
unifcrrakfn to unravel the theory and 
practice of a literary cnt.c whose 
„mitation for jargon, obscurity, self- 
cMtradiction, rhetorical evasions, and 
sheer rambling mumbo-jumho, is un- 

SU ^f to notoriety by his brief pole- 
mic The Anxiety of Influence (1973). 
Harold Bloom has since exerted, 
appropriately enough, an anxious in- 
fluance over the interpretation of 
Romantic and modem poetry, 
although there are signs, as Fite 
admits, that the vogue for his work 
may be waning. His latest books have 
gone relatively unchallenged and un- 
noticed; the ‘‘Yale School", of which 
he is a prominent member, seems 
finally to oe deconstructing itself. Fite 
recognizes that "the anxiety of influ- 
ence* may end up as one of the more 
petverse phenomena of the “me- 
decade", consigned to a "museum of 
gorgeous fads” alongside "pet rocks 
and Jimmy Carter”. 

But this is hardly central. What 
matters is Bloom's sustained assault on 
tire orthodoxies of neoclassical mod- 
ernist criticism, from T. S. Eliot to 
Brooks, Ransom, and Tate, and his 
attempt to forge a rhetoric that can put 
passion, will, and meaning back into 
our reading of poetry. To tnis end The 
Anxiety of Influence argues that “all 
'strong’ poetry since Mflton has been 
written under a grim and increasingly, 
tmasive psychology of belatedness 
Midi forces poetic sons to wrestle 


with the mighty dead uf Mucking 
precursors, so as to dear imaginative 
space for themselves". Every pust- 
hnlightenmcnt poem, in another 
memorable image, is like Oedipus 
meeting Laius ut the crossroads. 

Round this idea - variously drawn 
from Nietzsche,’ Freud, Vico, and 
Hebraic theology - Bloom has woven u 
bewildering mysticism, which is never 
quite the same from one hook to 
another: whether this is opportunism, 
incoherence or a genuine and con- 
scious development of previous posi- 
tions is not dear. The Anxiety of 
Influence proposes six “revisionary 
ratios", strategics by which poets 
“wrestle with the mighty dead”; in a A 
Map of Misreading (1975), wc are 
presented instead with three terms 
derived from Ihe Luriauic Kabbalah, a 
strain which becomes even more 
elaborate in Kabbalah and Criticism 
(also 1975); in Poetry and Repression 
(1976) a more familiar Freudianism 
reasserts itself. 

Bloom's earlier work is much more 
accessible to the non-initiate, and it 
may well remain his most durable. The 
Visionary Company (1961), for inst- 
ance, is a remarkable treatment of high 
Romantic English poetry, which gives 
Shelley and Blake prominence over 
Coleridge and Byroi.j Yeats (1970) is 11 
sustained rehabilitation of the Shcl- 
leyan elements of the early poetry and 
the Blakean elements of the later - 
relationships which are shown, with- 
out jargon, to embody the anxiety of 
influence, the burdens of inheritance, 
and the struggle to appropriate an 
original voice. 

Bloom has also forcefully re-pre- 
sented the tradition of American trans- 
cendentalism, casting Emerson as per- 

E etrator of the "primal lie" of denying 
is “diminishea belatedness” ana 
proclaiming himself as the free and 
authentic voice of the “orohic sub- 
lime”. In the poetry of whitman, 
through Wallace Stevens to Ammons 
and Ashbery, this becomes a source of 
both strength and further defensive 
anxieties. 

At the core of Fite’s book are the 
theoretical texts mentioned above, in 
which Bloom finds his mature, or at 
least distinctive voice. Fite’s un- 
scrambling is calm and often very 
. helpful, but one is still left with the 
feeling that It is simply not possible to 
elucidate fully an enterprise so full of 


A chronic 

V11A V “ Scotsman playing with English literary 

m -■ language (like that other remarkable 

1Y1PHTQ I Scottish peasant parodist Hogg he 

UlClIiClI delighted in “bamms” and flytings ) 


disarray 

The Letters of Robert Burns 
volume one; 1780-1789 
whimelwo: 1790-1796 

by J, De Lancey Ferguson 
■Bond edition by G. Ross Roy 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £45.00 per volume 
ISBNO 19 812478 3 and 8 12321 3 

To store the minds of the lower 
classes with useful knowledge, is 
certainly of very great consequence, 
Min to them as individuals, and to 
weiety at large. Giving them a turn 
for reading and reflection, is giving 
jhem a source of innocent ana 
laudable amusement; and besides, 


Scotsman playing with English literary 
language (like that other remarkable 
Scottish peasant parodist Hogg he 
delighted in “bamms” and flytings ) 
had become the discrete voices of a 
radically displaced person- 
Burns laid much of the blsme for this 
decline at his own door. The letters 
trace a repetitive path of cxccp fol- 
lowed by bouts of gloomy guilt. He 
both raged against and bewailed bis 
lack of the virtue of prudence. He was, 
however, from the first marked out as 
a focal point for the harsh, mendacious 
social forces of the age. Htf wly farm 
life did combine "the cheerless gloom 
of a hermit, with the unceasing moil of 
a galley-slave". His type ofrened farm 
both in size and in the marginal quahty 
of its land was a fiscal trap. Hb literary 
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James Strachey, a portrait by Duncan Grant (1910) from Frances 
Spalding's British Art Since I960 (Thames and Hudson, £10.50). 


“treacherous tautologies” as Bloom’s. 
It is also a pity, 1 think, that Fite basso 
little to offer hy way or explanation for 
Bloom's bizarre refusal tu engage with 
the figure of Coleridge, whose noetry 
“suffers” from the shadow of Milton as 
conspicuously as that of Shelley and 
Blake. 

Fite does, however, succeed in con- 
veying the measure of the power of 
Bloom's writing, the way that it keeps 
poems alive. At its best, for all the hot 
air and pretension. Bloom's is a poetic 
Poetics: questing, suggestive, and 
haunting in Its use of aphorism, in- 
cantation, and imagery. In his drama- 
tic restatement of the problem of the 


Poetic 


ui 11 When tin 1 putt in Tttnitn %.ivx 
Our pursy -v- >t j’iiiii. which 
1 wars 

F rom whence T nuiiriiliM Ihe fire 
i' th' flint 

Shuws nut till it be struck: «nr gentle 
flame 

1Tuwl.es itself, and like the current 

flics 

Each bound it chafes 
it is cunfusing in sue this described first 
as ,111 example uf form imitating con- 
tent , the imrion uf :i flowing poetic 
imagination being conveyed by a syn- 
tax which “constantly overwhelms the 
iambic pentameter line", and then to 
read that the effect is ‘further en- 
hanced hv the repeated middle pause”. 
Pause after nourish'd, struck, and 
itself, as you must, and what you have 
arc regular iambic lines, not in ihe least 
overwhelmed. A chapter on the poe- 
tics of silence in the sonnets doses 
triumphantly on the quotation nr Son- 
net K5 in full, with no further com- 
ment, and no apparent realization that 
for all of its claims to be the work of .1 
"tongue-tied Muse” and "dumb 
thoughts”, the sonnet is a model of 
articulacy. Then comes this attempt to 
describe synaest belie effects in the 
lines “Dick the shepherd blows his 
nail” and "When roasted crabs hiss in 
the bowl": “we seem both to hear 
Dick's blowing and to feel the cold in 
his fingertips ... we seem to smell, 
sec, and hear the apples jump over the 
fire all in one instant". We certainly 
do. 


1 fl ll]StlC£ '1110 most disappointing part or the 

J ^ hook comes at its very beginning, 

— where the author tries to make out n 


autonomous creative imagination, he 
has magicked up Romantic modes in 
which to read Romantic and post- 
Romantic poetry, and offered an allur- 
ing alternative to the desiccations of 
formalism. 

Rupert Christiansen 

Rupert Christiansen is currently work- 
ing on a study of Romantic biography. 


Sion at the time of his death. This whs 
printed in the Burns Chronicle of 1933. 

Compared to his peers. Bums has 
still had nothing like his due attention. 
There have, however, been significant 
achievements in literary criticism and 
social history: one thinks of Crawford, 
Dalches. Slrawhom and, more recent- 
ly, Weston and Simpson. One should 
surely expect that a scholar re-editing 
these letters would display an aware- 
ness of this both by writing a substan- 
tial introduction and creating a form of 
notation and reference appropriate to 
it. Professor G. Ross Roy reveals no 
such capacities. At £45 per volume, 
Oxford University Press has sadly 
resurrected one of the oldest Burns 
traditions: only the man himself did 
not make a profit out of his work. 


Hot r ra a,r JDnn Sinclair ui 

n n V- « one of the least desirable of 
Burns’s multiple, epistolary 
The aspiration to be, among 
nr!? ( *' utc contrar y things, a member 
Mne moderate, sententious establish- 
"9 “eyer quite left him. 

..- 1 “® break irony of this particular 
of course, is that few 
bear such witness to the intense 
and creative suffering en- 
wiIl® °y a man of lowly social origins 
■»plih he 5 8nt genius for high lfter- 
J^L^bire- All too often viewed as an 
Scottish phenomenon, 
BlnJifi m Ste Pben Duck, Robert 
32r£®W Md JohD Clare, became 
Dov£riL Q a no-man’s-Iand between his 
t * le folrc pecuniary prom- 
annmJi « poetics and transient 
P ff^l of polite "better.”, 
level” jjr^ ,dld not descend to Clare’s 
bear SL 3 “ l 5 te 8 ration, these letters 
rnoim+i^ ^biess to a chronic and 


fame, partly due to his filling a ^ stm- 
timentu, felse stereotyped role of 
"peasant poet", yielded Ydm nath» 
proper patron nor commercial return. 
P TTmugh the punty of his revolution- 
ary aspirations was mixed with arobi- 
S» and resentment, the fmfore of 
French-inspired republicanism did 

leave him feeling f ke k “ a -^^rhS 
traoned under a thumb vial . Tlte 

Sure of the last days, a “ v ® rt .J l ev ° l “j 
denary who had attempted to send 
onns to France now decked out m 
ffia uniform, isa pKulimly om! ' 

^ b'hTa'Ji 1 almgether November- 

i Bh ;a h damn'dm.l^goofFr e ifo , 1 «s 

aSSfC-rSy 

gjay avs n»* <* 

the extraordmary plas- 


SSu literary Andrew Noble 


role of Dr Noble is senior lecturer in English Faaa aoa ress^ uic y 
studies at the University of Strathclyde. I he ideas show him tf 

Announcing a new series of introductory critical guides 


Shakespeare’s Poetics 
byEkbertFaas 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0521 308259 

With only two hundred pages of text, 
this book offers more than fifty pages 
of notes and bibliography. Compre- 
hensive enough, one might think, even 
for a Shakespearean study, but its 
omissions are significant. Remark- 
ably, far a book which constantly 
claims originality for Shakespeare’s 
ideas and practice, there is virtually no 
consideration of his predecessors, Lyly 
and Marlowe in particular, and no 
mention at all of those critics who have 
tried to define and describe what a 
poetics should be, such as Frye, Todor- 
ov, Jakobson, and Culler. 

"Shakespeare’s Anti-Essentialism 
would have been a better title, because 
this is Ihe real topic. But poetics is an 
attractive word, vague enough to In- 
clude anything the critic wants. In this 
case he treats .inter afia, Shakespeare’s 
use of the supernatural, silence In the 
sonnets, ideas about acting, ait and 
nature In the late plays, and contem- 
poraries’ views of Shakespeare as the 
poet of nature. The whole is vaguely 
held together by the argument that 
Shakespeare shared, with Montaigne 
and Bacon, a scepticism about the 
prevailing neo-Platonlsm His prefer- 
ence was for a kind of radical empiric- 
ism, an anti-essential ism which aimed 
at nothing higher than reproducing the 
purposeless flux of life. This Is another 
contribution to "the comprehensive 
soul" view of Shakespeare. In short, as 
many have said before, he showed an 
eclectic versatility in subsenbing Jo 
whatever ideas best serve his immedi- 
ate demands". 

The few occasions on which Ekbcrt 
Faas addresses the poetry rather than 
the ideas show him to be a naive reader 


case for Shakespeare’s poetics being 
opposed in every way to uen Jonson’s. 
Inis involves a perverse emphasis 
upon Jonson’s theory rather than his 
practice, and a perverser reliance upon 
a view of Hamlet which Ekbert Faas 
put forward in an earlier book, 
Tragedy and After. There Hamlet was 
given a “Nietzschean reading” which 
saw its hero as the rancorous man who 
infects all around him with his disease. 
Now a part of this disease turns out to 
be his stem insistence upon didactic 
drama, something which Shakespeare 
himself took caTe to avoid. In other 
words Hamlet is Ben Jonson’s 
spokesman. 

This is silly 1 and leads to some poor 
judgements. The marvellous anvil im- 
age in the 1623 poem on Shakespeare 
is dismissed as Jonson’s "fitting his 
fellow-playwright into the Prokrustes 
bed of his own theories". The chief 
difference between the two dramatists 
is that "Jonson tries to isolate Ms 
audi tor’s ears as much as possible from 
their eyes” while Shakespeare’s aim is 
the very opposite . Think of Ursula the 
pig woman or Dal! Common tricked 
up as the Queen of the Fairies as 
examples of an auditory imagination. 
And then, remembering that The 
Alchemist opens with the sublime 
exchange "Believe ft, I will . . . Thy 
worst. 1 fort at thee", consider this 
remark: "so there is little to suggest 
that Shakespeare shared Hamlet's and 
Ben Jonson’s puritanical distrust of 
anything spectacular in general and of 
the bawdy and obscene Tn particular . 

So much for country matters. 

Gerald Hammond 

Dr Hammond is senior lecturer ftt 
English literature at the University of 
Manchester. 
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"‘hands of the executioner.” 
foe end , 1 we sense a man as 
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Each volume contains: 

* a substantial introduction by a distinguished 
authority on the text, giving details of the novel s 
composition, publication history and 

contemporary reception 

* a group of new essays, each specially 
commissioned, which together constitute a forum 
of interpretative methods and prominent 
contemporary ideas on the text 

* a survey of the major critical trends and read ings 
from first publication to the present 


The first three titles: 

New Essays on The Great Gatsby 

Edited by MATrHEW-J. BRUCCOLI 

128pp. 0 52! 26589 4 Hard covers £20.00 net 
0 521 31963 3 Paperback £6.95 net 

New Essays on Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 

Edited by LOUIS J. BUDD 

144pp. 0 521 26729 3 Hard covers £20.00 net 
0 521 31836 X Paperback £6.95 net 

New Essays on The Scarlet Letter 

Edited by MICHAEL J. COLACURCIO 

176pp. 0 %21 26676 9 Hard covers £20.00 net 
0 521 31998 6 Paperback £6.95 net 


Cambridge University Press 

. The Edinburgh Building. Shaftesbury Road. Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 
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I he Picture flunk ufQuujifimi 
Mit-lt antes 

tySteginund Brand hi nil 

Hans Older Dahniui 

Wiley. I2fi.su 

ISBN 047 IK 1 77ft 7 

Uuanluni Merhantes: 

a modern frifrodui-f ten 

I'yAshak Mas and Adrian C. Melfcsinus 

”V, rd " n * SM-M •■■■(! S29.50 
IMJN2XH|i4ll.S34iiiwHW26 
UuiMitum Physics: Illusion iirrcallh? 
by A Ins lafr Hat 
Cun bridge University Press, 

£17.511 and £5. 511 

1. SUN ll 52 1 26(123 X an d 27« \2 3 

OiiijiMuin mechanics lies nr the Jicarl of 
■ilNm ' ? ,,hys ! CSl ll is o core subject for 
rrb^ lU,,,t > ^ il is Glorious 
111 J*»n. ill is derives 
“ '^Wycmnner-imuirive rules 

fmi, .1 ud f! must lcnrn «™1 in 

I ••rt from me subtle and even sinrtlinu 
piciurc of re.illiv 


st.iiiij.ird sjuiiiiiii|)<,, siK'h ;« <>nc- 
dirrieiisKinal se.iiicrini; and (unncllinK. 
sfthei km I iiann diiifs. (he luniinme 

OMillainr. It is ilinlliiq; In see die 
w.ivvs nnMiImj; ah. mi ;is ,| 1CV Sllr . 
nmiiiir ubslaeJes and wrap aVuund 
bi miliar pniemiak 
Sadly, hooks or (bis son will he 
Mmri-livei]. I hey occupy an inierrec- 
mim between (be dry old r C \is which 
, '. ,a l * c * ,c ; ,v )' Jcnianus on physical iu- 
sjfhr and rhe forthcoming computer- 
generated nil -colour video mure rial 
wlueh wifi leave imriiiug in the ini- 
•iginniion. Nu sialic book can match a 
time-varying computer graphics dis- 
play fur intuitive appeal and student 
rnieresi. Incidentally, the hook is not 


giiipnies uis- 

play for intuitive appeal and student 
- r me rest. ! ridden rally. the hook is not 

all pictures. It also sets out rhe theory - 
and very nicely, because of the large 
page formal. e 

anJ Mclissim^-s 
iruditifiiml tevrhook covers most of the 
■standard material for an undergradu- 
ate course, hut makes extensive use of 
bra and ket notation, which might 
discourage less mathcmaiical students. 
Uns and Melissinos make rip for rheir 
formal approach by a remarkable 
c a m only of presen in linn, so that the 
reader is nor belaboured with gory 

L . n ?, b "'' k n,"l*c ? 

/H.rfccily saiisfuetory course text. 

A!™?” book belongs to that 
[ , h L,ass oF seeking to clarify 

Hu, conceptual busis of quantum 
mechanics. It is slim, lively, informal 
and immensely readable, taking the 

rhr^ Cl h in 3 slrai B , i , forward wav 
tfirouull WaW-n.irlirl, I.,.. i_v . 


tie- ling; or the common -sense picture of 
ng. the physical universe existing all the 
me while 'out there” in ii welf-defincd 
lie slate, imlepcndent of our observa- 
tr- tions. is a fiction. Hence, the tide of 
ml Kae's book. 

Rue opts for a strongly anti-mystical 
■e stance, castigating those who would 
g- put "mind" at the centre of quantum 
h reality. But he also eschews rhe weird 
t- in a ny-n inverses interpretation, popu 

lur with some cosinologists. Re 
it frcsliingly, if superficially. Kae hints at 

• an unusual approach to solving the 
i problems of the relationship between 
observer and observed. He treats the 
macroscopicilly irreversible nature of 
all quantum measurements as para- 
mount, something that is actually im- 
plicit in the writings of Niels Bohr- the 
father id quantum theory. Thus, he 
draws inspiration from Ilyu Prigoginc's 
work on non-equilibrium thermodyna- 
mics - particularly the distinction be- 
tween obieet and process - or to use 
Pngogine s terminology, between 
being and “becoming". Rae even 
E s !’ filr as h> claim t bar events 
which leave no permanent record are 
■(fusions ■ -Reality . then, is rooted in 
rrevcrsibi I. iy fhis is a challenging 
■md provocative thesis, which I found 
very appealing. Unfortunately, its 

ihe too” " rC nt>1 workcd through in 

Snd°i ^:. ,k " f ,llis 


Ed % T v °f ly 

ihcTe i's " f,cr i,s option 

theory means - if anything. 
thin 'it * n faC ‘ ir -c arks 50 

* rke **» scientific theory in 
g» ,n lfs wore refined forms 
(such as the quantum theory of fields) 

tTS lew/ of P r in,enf ls acajrate 

whin -f ° f d L e,ai1 unequalled any- 

wiih rc thp SC - ,n h J ,man inquiry. Now, 
Willi the nse of the laser and 

^™f r ° cessor - quantum mechanicsis 

Sfar r^ g - flreas 8uch as engineering 
that reach into everyday life Suhtin 

^aisSiaS 


render ,n a straightforward wav andi^nwh ^ d , u P infib n f 'koftl,isso rt> 
through wave-part icle duality. Hcisen- whulc -hcartcdly recommend 

h^rg uncertainty, and interference and 22 f ^ C - hy k fll * 1 ' hnt mystical 

polnruation expcnmcnls. An attrac- k^ bo 'J, umho ,lial !,as b e- 

tive feature is the easily accessible wn m f 50 f as hiannble of late and who 
of Bc H’s theorem, normally S no ' non f scnse introduction to 
restricted to obscure formal texts vet L , m ^ stcr,cs of quantum reullty that 

wtr 

: 

^^reus mg faster-ihan-ligh t signal- uponT^',^ ^" l '*' rs// - v °f Newcastle 

Learned 

pm nivfl irffiJSSS: 
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So people write books about it Thcv fSlfil?* 5 ?^? a ? ,zed! scIenUr!c S 1 Iikc Cherbourg or K 

me two sorts of books. The firstsin f^etles In the elglnecnth century th “ as P«l of 18th-century 

JIs you how icursrsort by James E. 3 -rench culture w«s 
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write two sorts of books. The firatson et,es ,n lhe «W»toeiith century 

h0w 4uanluni mccha“« by Jam,, E. McClellan, m 
whi*l ' V , hot e j ua,it ™s to nso when lJni " v “rsily Press, $?« 50 

^^■"^VpaamnnicK: ISBN 0231 059973 

° f 'l 11 * "nmensely power- l7^h U ™. of he P° n011 from the mid- 

#|eSL»S s|K£.®lS 
i ■ ggpiaf Bsfes 

gisss ^ssssafs 


"2T “ ,,u promerntion of scientific u a h‘T ‘ ,[ncrs include Roger 


they were to be found even in S£ 
S like Cherbourg or C 

indeed, this aspect of ISth-cenhirv 
was the subject oY 
UamJ Roche s seminal study LeSiMe 

n*T ,, * rts en Proietl ce (1978) 
in mfi’V ! s , not ! hc °nly classic work 
Hnhn ,S fie S : olhcrs include Roger 


taSlSJlrjS rd 

sssssisa«e ^sasse^t 


veKhw 1 'Zrn ve Kes -‘ I666 ~ l S03 (Ur 
verstty of California Press, 1971 ■ 

paperback editinn urin L. 1 ?,!? 


Tronrl^ Up ^ s f BI, ning Europe from 


zttsstistti iggSS 

Micro S3? 
context ' lilsH 


means that^mast < fiirf? icr ° c< ^ tl P utera 

»as«afiss?»s 


hy J, Ffynlo Cralne and 
Graham R. Martin 

Addi son- Wesley, £13.05 
ISBN 0 201 14217 l 
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Craln\™d a U h r L‘?K' r hobl >y>rt. 
do just that ‘ book a,!e mpts to 

pmvite” SPS* chapter 
grated faPS"«.if fete- 


He also attempts a typology of 
and ‘heir contexts, nit hough 
this leaves h number of loose ends - lor 

relations' that ^ rathc . r an,bivalcn t 
dmSreS i. 0t a PP arc,,l ly existed in 
different places between scientific 
pieties and the universities. For 
, ,n "ties like Bologna or 
Edinburgh, scientific societies seem to 
have been formed ns adjuncts tu be 

Inn'ik rS f ,ICS ' clscw,lere - ii, the Nether*: 
ujjj 'J OT “ni*? - universities arc 
ocfTkil H L CSCnlcd lls antithetic to the 
establishment of such groups 

svihSllc *2 ff? lhc L Uwlc » mainly 
id l!r ’ ^ ■ Cll ; ,l »n shows more cvi- 
0r l8.mu | research in tli C later 
cljaj3tc«, winch deal with the wav in 

anS thC S0C u» tics inlcra ctcd with one 

Hn?il r, - CSt ®c shlng a kind of interna- 
tional scientific network transceudinn 

paarjstft SS 

SaM„ ,,0 r 76 0 , f ,hc fransits of C Venus 

»*SI 

More hesitantly, McClellan also in- 


control reqLfr«* c ^™ , S ta « on a nd 

multldlsd3ina™^2S? l S? bct 1 Ween 
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snop to chemical process control ihc 

bSnT ml th f dr ^ ^•SSS’ has 
ocen a major factor in the rinuni nn 

mont of industrial rohotsand is implied 

progress towards ro P bots 

! ensors - In the 


although spcdaUst e "? 1 eavour - Thus, 

gsasvsa’is ^WVsSS 3 


approach to m content or 

‘Sw.wdiahSSi 

of infomiDiiA. ir. . .he processi no 


^hkI uiudel tor real program'devclop* 


dientes how overlapping memb 
of the societies tenaca to tfefi 
elite of scientists. Moreover, 
enteriii used in elections abo.ee 
bitted to the demarcation ofcat^v 
practitioners of science hi® 
that cun be seen as a syss?.*® 
incipient professionalization. Mtf 
lan ends with a view of Jiow incre 
s|ieciulization altered matters it 
Will century. 

There tire some surprising Incur 
coverage. For instance, concemir 
Roynl Society of London - one c 
most seminal institutions sludi 
McClellan seems almost wilfully i| 
mit of recent work on the son 
early years and its implications, re 
instead on painfully dated secon 
works. In addition, the moreori, 
chapters sometimes fall to go as di 
Into the topics with which they de 
one might have hoped, so that 
analysis tends to remain at a gei 
and consequently sometimes b 
level. But in giving an accessible 
wide-ranging introduction to a sig 
cant aspect of the institutionalize 
of science in western culture, Mc( 
Ian’s workman-Hke book is sure h 
appreciated. 

Michael Hunter 

Michael Hunter is reader in histor 
Birkbeck College, London. 


three chaLrS“ with 


personal 


generation of young niftVn® new 
world h Howov^ d Ttf 


between these ianlia fl « COnfras! 
and compiled lanSSS' I r t ^ r P reted 
concerning process sS?;, and ,S8Ues 
mentation and intecrfi^ UCtUre ’ docu- 
with. tegrity. are not dealt 


rew books have sought i« JK* J? ’ ,n sfruction set cIT-r ■ : *“ regular 

microcomputer fn Sntext fo r P t i ^ ®««S “fro^Sf t0 aa " 

JWf or scientist. Aimed at studenu P roce «ora are highliaMed t, Rl CTo ' 

safe's 
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1 provides a 


and actuators can^^f UCerS ‘ 8ensors 

KljchniquS!^ £?E$ 

aats! 

from the 

appreciation oMff t “ T*® 1 *? 
smart sensors" towards 

of microcomputer integra tion 

wives to eXnS sensors tiiem- 
ease interfacin g F rfori nance and 
On the other'hfnd St S / Slcras * ev el. 
nine, on swteiti b “ P ° ra eigh t and 
A? and d ® ve,0 P- 
onrrent trends the1 e 3iS rcdati ° n of 
m,chlno 


and local area networks being 
iy valuable. 

This book should provide 
appreciation of a fast-movii 
However, although the a 
adopted is practical, there is a 
lack of real examples. Also, 
thors’ goals are too diffuse: tl 
attempts to be all things to al 
but fails through lack of dept 
the chapters on interfacing 
mixed quality and do little to il 
the interaction possible betwe 
cess, sensor, mlcrocompuK 
actuator. Despite this, the boo« 
serve as usefril course matej 
non-specialist students on both 
graduate and graduate course! 

M. A. Browne 

M. A. Browne is lecturer In 
mentation at the University ol 
Chester Institute of Science and 
nology. 

A second edition of R. L. HaviU f 
K. Walton's Elements of Electron^ 
Physical Scientists has been puWisJ 
Macmillan at £29.50 and 
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at home with his < 

nfll MM established him« 

■ ». i lfliJ historian of the 
Party. And it is h 
and checkable cq 
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a very different ci 

CT t § lr j3 European comm 

\J — being, striving v, 

r^ on H the European Communists selves to articuh 

SuUn8 gnrtnno y et fatall y IO<*£ 

by Paolo Spriano mon through , hl 

translated hy JonRothsch of impotence. Tl 

VciS0lhn-B.XlO.V3 their own jgif.jjj, 

ISBN086091 1039 failed to play the 

Th« Soviet Union and Central Europe allotted to them 
In the Post-War Era: astudy in p art actors who h 

nitcarfous security ing production b 

hv Kristian Gerner and they were nt 

2 . tit, sn their incompetei 

mi*™** 5K55SL 

in s nti/ter superficial way these two more than their 
w»ks complement each other. They And yet. as S[ 
f a «both concerned with the incubus of were limes and 

5, Aim and the glacis it created, hope of winninj 
Spriano details its historical and uinely fusing l 
psychological congelation , particularly national spirit wi 
m France and Italy, in the period up to time a perverse 
1947. Gemer examines the fraught itself. Popular cs 
consequences of the political glacia- in its turn de 
lion oi Eastern Europe since that time, national specific 
In method and message however it is ing subalterncir 
i difficult to imagine two more polarized restored in ind< 
i approaches. Spriano is a wry, meticu- time that such a 
tous historian and an unseltconscious did so only fort! 
master of his craft. Gerner, by con- to larger Sovit 
Hast, lays painfully bare his eclectic Machiavellian 
methodological starting-points and in- abrupt policy cl 
rites us to follow him on his subjective anti-tascist fron 
excursus through sources selected to from resistance 
demonstrate a point. to national road 

i Spriano’s book is in every way again to the s 
, impressive. It is limpid and uncluttered Soviet state and 
■ in narrative line conveyed in a nicely this is familiar e 
i understated sardonic style. That it is chronicled its 
such a pleasure to read must owe a meticulously at 
i good deal to the translator Jon Roths- Spriano. 

child. Spriano writes with the ease Gemer’s the 
: md polish of a man who is thoroughly hearsed many t 


at home with his sources having already 
established himself as the authoritative 
historian of the Italian Communist 
Party. And it is his sources, the written 
and checkable conventional sources uf 
press and conference reports, memoirs 
and party resolutions, that he largely 
relies upon to tell his sobering talc. 

Spriano graphically reconstructs the 
very different contexts in which the 
European communist parties had their 
being, striving with one part of their 
selves to articulate their particularity 
yet fatally locked into Soviet hege- 
mony through their own consciousness 
of impotence. They were prisoners of 
their own self-imposed guilt at having 
failed to play the role that history had 
allotted to them. They were the bit- 
part actors who had ruined the promis- 
ing production by forgetting their lines 
and they were never allowed to forget 
their incompetence. So lone as Stalin 
lived he treated them with tne disdain 
which, deep down, they considered no 
more than their proper desert. 

And yet, as Spriano recounts, there 
were times and places where the old 
hope of winning the masses, of gen- 
uinely fusing themselves with the 
national spirit was rekindled, but each 
time a perverse dialectic reasserted 
itself. Popular esteem was won by, and 
in its turn demanded, appeals to 
national specifics, limitations on cring- 
ing subalterncily and dreams of pride 
restored in independence. And each 
time that such a trend asserted itself it 
did so only for the duration of its utility 
to larger Soviet policy goals. The 
Machiavellian cynicism of Stalin's 
abrupt policy changes - from popular 
anti-tascist front to Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
from resistance and great patriotic war 
to national roads to socialism and back 
again to the sacred egoism of the 
Soviet state and its genius leader - all 
this is familiar enough but no one has 
chronicled its European impact as 
meticulously and dispassionately as 
Spriano. 

Gemer's thesis too has been re- 
hearsed many times before. It is that 


Suvicl-slylc socialism as iinpo .i-il tipnn 
thy countries of Eastern i-.uropc is an 
nlicn and basic. illy Stalinist structure < >f 
ideas and institutions that can never he 
reconciled with their native dc inner. t- 
tic and pluralist traditions. ‘Ihcse “Al 
Capone states” (as Gerner sylcs them) 
exist purely on Soviet sufferance. 
Their legitimacy derives from the con- 
fidence the Kremlin remises in them 
rather then from that of their people 
The central paradux that Gerner pur- 
sues is that this Soviet empire, created 
to guarantee the security of the Soviet 
Union, suffers an endemic legitima- 
tion crisis that is incapable uf resolu- 
tion within the existing relations of 
Soviet domination and national sub- 
ordination. The Stalinist comtnund 


economy of these countries and lhe 
equally Stalinist prohibition of the free 
articulation ana aggregation of in- 
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Italian communists at a meeting in Moscow, 1935 


terests, brings neither economic well- 
being nor national dignity (the two t 
legitimating compensations that Ger- 
ner believes to be potentially avail- 
able). The consequence is that the stale 
system erected for the strategic protec- 
tion of the Soviet Union is fragile and 
fraught with explosive social and poli- 
tical tensions. 

There is evidence a-plenty, one 
would have thought, to support such a 

Almighty 

dollars 

Economic Security and the Origins of 
the Cold War, 1945-1950 
by Robert A. Pollard 
Columbia University Press, $32.50 
ISBN 023 1058306 

“We are the first empire of the world to 
establish our sway without legions", 
wrote the American theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr in 1930. “Our le- 
gions are dollars." And, he might have 
added, “our dollars are legion . for by 
the 30s the USA was the world’s 
principal exporter and its main source 
of new investment. 

This theme of US economic im- 
perialism became the centrepiece of 
so-called “revisionist” accounts of the 
cold war. “Orthodox" US apologists 
and historians presented the United 
» States as simply responding to Russian 
m expansionism, selflessly aiding free 
£ peoples under threat. Since the 1960s 

0 ‘‘revisionist” scholars, by contrast, 

1 have tended to “blame” the USA for 
| the bipolar confrontation, arguing that 
a it tried to create an economic order 
< accessible to US goods and capital. 

This “open door" interpretation. 


i-.ivir lint at this [mini (ii inci mri- 
I nulls us with (he basic problem uf 
wh.it ts in count as evidence. Ilis is ;i 
restless up in the moment mind (li.il 
will m»l test content with the limita- 
tions of the sort of evidence that 
Spriano so adroitly m.irihalls. For 
someone whose “approach is her- 
meneutic" and whose "kind oi her- 
meneutics is semiotic" and. moreover, 
whose ■hermeneutic approach is 
structural" the mutter ot what shall 
count as evidence and what it signifies 
is Dhviously not so simply settled. 
“Before entering the analysis ... it is 
necessary to state the general episte- 
mological and theoretical background 
of the study, its methodological princi- 
ples and the criteria for the choice of 
source materials." All of which is 
entirely laudable hut does carry a fairly 
high risk luading 

Having exerted ourselves to follow 
our guide through the complex toils oi 
locating the nature of the evidences 
that are to signify, we naturally build 
up expectations that tile substantive 
analysis will he at a comparable level of 
sophistication and complexity. Alas it 
is not. The often simplistic hist orient 
narrative of succeeding chapters is an 
odd foil indeed n» the agonized sclf- 
consciousness of the first. At n more 


Empire 

building 

Imperialism and After: continuities 

uri discontinuities 

edited by Wolfgang J. Mommsen and 
Jftrgen Osterharainel 
AJkn & Unwin , £19.95 
|SBN 0Q4 90 90^ g 

JtyM Fieldhouse in a recent article 
flighted the almost impossible task 
“tfrontlng the scholar who aspires to 
tv® compleat imperial historian" 
r® 1 ™ mention a “compleat student of 
“^nalism”), so extensive have im- 
flhkfu 1 stud ‘ es become. Understand- 
Jj foe contributors to Imperialism 
!i£4/»r lay no claims to comprehen- 
e coverage, and they are fully aware 
sLLj terminological perils which 
‘heir subject. But where Sir 
that i “ ancoc k in the 1940s suggested 
m imperialism had become too emo- 
J?AY° rd ter scholars to use, Wolf- 
thni wi 0I 5 msen replies in his preface 
if tw , anB cannot ignore the term 
** in ,he 

YoW« ria ™. predominate in this 
most °f ^e contributors 
SL fro "? Br ttsh or German uni- 


«udv» en !? hMis , 

10 b? Wttmr If imperialism is 

cluSnBS e M?H^ d « ratot ^ Asia ( e3t ‘ 

10 rereive th dd e East ^ is the re 8 i o Q 
AaSS^kii mo « attention: Latin 
welcome nr^» le ¥ 1 ’ Some chapters are 
issues surveys of specific 

of Imperiall!? P tet ? r BtOtel's analysis 
and rWuij 1 , doi nination in Vietnam 
sludy of B ■ R - Tomlinson’s 

ntish multinational corpora- 


tions in India between 1920 and 1970. 
Other chapters are paired, the second 
offering a critique of the first. 

Thus we have lan Nish s thoughts on 
Japanese expansion in response to 
Bemd Martin’s thesis that the zalbat- 
su . or big business groups, and not the 
Japanese military were the “true mas- 
ters" of Japan from 1938. Nish modest- 
ly interjects that he is content to serve 
up “the rather fuddy-duddy view that 
Japanese imperialism was ba«d on 
military initiatives and actions . As 
argued in this volume he has the 
advantage in that Martin only estab- 
lishes the continuing mfluenre. hardly 

the dominance of the zalbaisu. Nor 
does Martin substantiate m earlier 
remark that Manchuria (1930 pr£ 

France and the emergence of the 
United States from isolation. 

rentrai to this collection is Ronald 

S55 

dtp hook Robinson has no time lor 

EGSBSSS 

sis^sSSS 

to varying degrees aawrmg^ (here 
pC ° P nmre , foreeS| d both* internal and 

the weaker ^ “informal im- 

century- ^STSxo b“ relatively 

£#££= wi* “ rllw 


join forces against William Appleman 
Williams and his disciples (one of the 
unrepresented schools of thought), 
While the latter carried their case 


nmnd.iiie level ibuc iv link- attcrnni 
made to reconstruct the tomuiun poli- 
tical vulture tli il is ixi.i Je to stand ill 
sui.li cli.im.nii contrast m iiupmcd 
Stalinist norms urn! practices. V\c arc 
told lh.it in Central Europe there 
were, when communism arrived, age- 
old traditions • ■( pluralism, (unprom- 
ising and TiitiMii.il decision- making" so 
conspicuously absent from the Russian 
and Marxist naditrons. There might he 
it case here, hut the evidence as 
presented hardlv compels us ro believe 
that the distinction was quite so black 
and white. As a cuniparaiivist account 
of the postwar misfortunes of Czecho- 
slovakia and Puland the hook is sound 
enough and often illuminating but the 
awkward case of Hungary, through ex- 
plored in one chanter, is never convin- 
cingly integrated into the general 
analysis. 

I n" t his nail icu la r clash of approaches 
to the idling of history, it must be said 
that Gerner, in contrast to Spriano, 
promises more than he is able to 
deliver. 

Nei l Harding 

Neil Harding is senior lecturer in the dep- 
artment uf political theory anti govern- 
ment at University College, Swansea. 


periods. These are only some of the 
points articulated in a sophisticated 
and broadly persuasive assessment of 
the recent past. 

Several writers on the United States 


associated particularly with William 
Applcmnn Williams, remains influen- 
tial, hut in recent years a “post- 
re visionisi school” has developed 
around the work of John Gaddis. 
Derided by some revisionists as merely 
an “orthodox retread", this npproacfi 
seeks a middle ground, depicting the 
cold war as the product more of 
muddle than machiavel. 

Robert Pollard, in this revision of his 
doctoral dissertation, is a self-confes- 
sed post -re visionisi. He admits the 
economic roots of much US foreign 
policy in the 1940s but argues, with 
orthodoxy, that self-interest and altru- 
ism conjoined - that what was good for 
General Motors was not only good for 
America but good for the world. He 
also emphasizes that this concern for 
"economic security” pre-dates the cold 
war and whs not the cause but the 
instrument of “containment’’. 

Pollard seems to use "economic 
security” in three main ways. Most 
fundamental, it stands for the idea that 
peace depends on prosperity, that 
"nations which act as enemies in the 
marketplace cannot long be friends at 
the council table”, to quote Will 
Clayton of the State Department in 
1945. This was the apparent lesson of 
the 1930s, with its aggressive economic 
nationalism, and USpostwarpjanning 
identified as fundamental objectives 
the reduction of trade barriers and the 
promotion of international commerce . 
Tills was the philosophy behind US 


against American capitalism too far, 
economic influences on American 
foreign policy cannot be dismissed 
quite so firmly as they are by Tony 
Smith. When he in effect asks, where is 
the evidence for American economic 
interest in Southeast Asia, one can 
point to National Security Council and 
State Department papers from iwy 
which include western economic in- 
terests in general among the justifica- 
tions offered for intervention in that 
region. These statements may not be 
conclusive in themselves, but they 
deserve further study. 

Meanwhite, even as these essays 
were being prepared, American policy 
in Central America and Soviet reac- 
tions to challenges from Islam were 
providing new questions for lhe stu- 
dent of Ware one say it?) imperialism 
to ponder. Deep resentments persist in 
what Anthony Brewer describes as 
“this profoundly unequal world sys- 
tem" - so unequal in his view thnt he is 
impatient with debates over terminol- 
ooy. If OPEC was formidable in the 
1970s. this did not mean that economic 
exploitation was not occurring else- 
where. The value of this book lies not 
only in its contents but in its reminders 
of how much more has to be re- 
examined or studied seriously for the 
first time. 


C. j. Bartlett 

C. J. Bartlett is professor of modern 
history at the University of Dundee. 


efforts to create (he International 
Monetary Fund. 

But hopes of a new world economic 
order were soon dashed. European 
reconstruction proved harder than ex- 
pected and by 1947 Russia was per- 
ceived not as a truculent ex-ally but as 
a potential foe. However, this did not 
mean military confrontation, Pollard 
stresses. Washington feared commun- 
ists gaining power in western Europe 
not the Red Army rolling across 
Germany. The US therefore provided 
economic aid to help Europe recover 
and resist the appeal of communism. 
The Marshall Plan marked the apogee 



of economic euiitainmcn t - security hy 
economic means. 

“Economic security” also hud a 
domestic dimension. In detail Pollard 
demonstrates the pre-Keynesian men- 
tality of the Truman Administration 
ami especially of the President himself. 
Although resorting to increasingly stri- 
dent anti-communist rhetoric to push 
aid programmes through the Republi- 
can Congress, Truniun refused to 
rearm. Faced with inflation from 1946 
and recession from mid-1949 he kept 
a tight rein on the defence budget, 
insisting that the economy could not 
afford the military's ever-lengthening 
shopping list. It was only with the 
Korean >Var from June 1950 that the 
Pentagon gained full approval for its 
policy of military rather than economic 
contain nient. 

Pollard's arguments arc often famil- 
iar. Gaddis. Alfred Eckcs, John Gim- 
bel and Warner Schilling are umong 
those who have pointed in the same 
directions. This is also a US-centred 
book. Pollard makes no mention, for 
example, of Lord Bullock's work on 
Bevin or Alan Mil ward's iconoclastic 
argument about the limited impact of 
the Marshall Plan on the economics of 
Western Europe. Even on the US side 
we have to remember that economic 
containment was always implemented 
under the umbrella of US "air-atomic" 
supremacy. 

Nevertheless, this is a valuable 
synthesis and development of recent 
scholarship- There are concise yet 
penetrating summaries of decisive 
events such as the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan, and the book 
extends beyond Europe with helpful 
chapters on Asia and on raw materials. 
Pollard has given us a dear, well- 
researched and sympathetic overview 
of US foreign economic policy after 
the Second World War, as America 
assumed its often hesitant hegemony. 

David Reynolds 

David Reynolds is director of studies 
in history at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 


The Case for Animal 

Experimentation 

An Evolutionary and 
Ethical Perspective 

MICHAEL ALLEN FOX 


A timely and provocative book, The Case for Animal Experimentation 
is die first full-iengtli examination and defence of animal 
experimentation by a philosopher. Drawing on a wide range of 
philosophical and scientific material it will be invaluable m unravelling 


this emotional issue. 

£15.95 Hardback 27Spp 


0-520-05501-2 


Essays on Descartes’ Meditations 

EDITED BY AMfilLE OKSENBERG RORTY 

The essays in this volume form a commentary on Descartes’ 
Meditations. Following the sequence of the med national stages, the 
authors analyse the function of each in transforming the reader, to 
make him realise his esssential nature as a rational inquirer, capable of 
scientific, demonstrable knowledge of the world. 

Major Thinkers Series, Volume 4 

£41.25 Hardback S43pp 0-520-05496-2; £14.50 Paper 0-520-05509-8 

UNIVERSITY OF CCilijOTnid PRESS 
" 7-i 1 26 Buckingham ftflace Road London SWlW 9SD 
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Legal 

dogmatics 

Walker and Walker: The English Legal 
System, sixth edition 
byR.J. Walker 

Bunerwnrihs,£ 2 R.nOand £16 95 
ISBN 0406 677603 and 67761 f 
Introduction to English Law, eleventh 
edition 

by Philips'. James 
Butterworths, £ 14.50 and £9. 95 
ISBN 0400 (4)501 7 and 00502 5 


provides ;i liuclrinnlly agreed and pur- 
i ptvlvdly cimiprelicnsivc inlrmlnction 
f«> I lie sources, srructure and bureau- 
eracy of the English legal urdcr. Its 
major strength lies in its coverage of 
lejjal prucetiurc. The new edition con- 
tains a useful additional discussion of 
the rides relevant to the judicial review 
of administrative decisions, and in- 
terestingly annotates the procedural 
implications or the House of Lords 
judgment in Council of Civil Sen-ice 
Unions v A fillister for the Civil Service. 
On the other hand it could plausibly be 
argued that the work remains trapped 
within an outmoded and increasingly 
insupportable model of legal studies 
conceived exclusively in terms of the 
study and citation of rules. In this 
aspect, the work may be viewed as 
incoherent with contemporary 
academic practice, and is further to be 
criticized for its refusal to contemplate j 
or account for recent developments i 
both in the theoretical and also the « 


its development is tacitly explained in 
terms of the unbroken continuity of 
the rule of law. Similarly, the refusal to 
countenance other phenomena of so- 
cial control and otner disciplines of 
interpretation leads to a remarkably 
narrow account of legal method. In 
discussing the binding elements of 
nrecedem. fnr CYBmnlf* tin* iwortor tc 


ISBN 0 406 605(11 7 and 60502 5 cmpmcal study of legal regulation 

SaSgSJ 


».u< uiainiLiiuiia uctwcen ratio anti 
obiter, between (he binding and the 
persuasive and is led to assume the 
factual rather than the symbolic quali- 
ty of their reference. 

The interpretation of legislation is 
also formulated in strictly positivistic 
terms. In the Face of considerable 
linguistic evidence to the contrary, 
legislative interpretation is explained 
m terms of a fundamental •'literal’’ 
approach wherein legal language 
somehow maiwgcs to achieve uni- 


vocality. In the face of substantia] 
philosophical argument to the con- 
trary, tne student is informed that the 
meaning of statutory provisions can be 
understood in terms of the “intention 
of Parliament” and that the more 
peripheral rules of interpretation and 
construction arc justified by fidelity to 
the sovereign will. 

Walker and Walker is to be criticized 
from an educational perspective for its 
failure to provoke or encourage erit ical 
reflection. While it is certainly an 
exemplary work of cxcgctical casuistry 
and a remarkable mine of information, 
it is open to jurisprudential criticism 
for its failure to accommodate the 
social and political contours and char- 
acteristics of the legal institution and 
its history. It is, in short, a parly to 
what has recently been generic;! II y 
described as the “decline of juridical 
reason”, the loss of the conceptual or 
properly hermeneutic bases of the 
Icgnl treatise and institutional writings 


be hoped that 

z&sjxs&st felSSSw? 


...v .vgai iemuuus frequently 
contrives to assume an authoritative or 

STT* Slat u S !" ,h 'n le 8 al cduca- 
iWerini! doa J! il by ignoring the inter- 
Uiscipljiiaiy dm tensions of legal stud- 

dncmS.- hy P ri¥, *g* Jfl B " tradition of 
dogmatics over that of criticism fn 

Ss y uide C r ri r!. 8 ■ defi 7‘lf-. both ©f the 
worts under review fall into the cx- 

esa 1 "!* 1 ?- nf thc ,m,dc[n legal 

textbook, both seeking to provide 
fo£SS? y directed introtfictfons 
leffll svS M Bndaud >' of llK English 

R. I. Walker’s The English Lestil 

undated r ?V ijtth c * tion 
updated and slightly extended, it is 

mafn/ in its character ns a 

major work of legal dogmatics. It 


• v — -j 'mt* uiKer, 

may be easily agreed, for example, 
that an introduction to thc English 
legal system ought to include both 
historical and an analytical account of 
die sources of law together with an 
outline of the principal administrative 
institutions and hierarchies. It is somc- 
what harder to comprehend that an 

fljjjjlj ,nt r r i Sl,t,i - 0lld dogmatic pre- 
sentation of these issues is sufficient to 

Sw£!“ a S* 0,arly l,,,r °duction to its 
sunject-iiiatter. 

The historical sources of English law 
are simply tabulated. No attempt is 
made to elaborate the conceptual 

ESSST? sources » 

fhflh the doctnnal development of 
thc theory of legal order. The common 


LAW a °OKS FROM CROOM HELM 

Conciliation In Separation and Divorce 

Usa Parkinson 

by a 

development of conciliation d hora ,ve stud y of the 
El 2.95 0-7099-4053-X pbk only 

Gender, Sex and the Law 

Edited by Susan Edwards 
£7.95 pbk 0-7099-0967-5 

The Development of British Immigration Law 

vaughan Bevan 
. £28.50 hbk 0-7099-0663-3 

Polios Powers arid Accountability 

J.L. Lambert 

£16.95 hbk 0-7099-1660-4 

g^g»H.lml.ld.Provid M iHou M , Bu™,| Row, Beckenham. Kern BR 3 1at 


Smith and Keenan’s 
Company Law 

w>«ilnv» Dei, is Keenan 

L.l a weli «WWI*l.ftl 

nndtoncls* lexi. 

* csicinfve raver age of the IW 
t'iui|Hin(cs Aci 

* dciflfh or ihe new liuolvfney Am 

* decisions oil Ihe Ultra- Vires kt.le 
retcitt ion tfauscs a nd minority 
protection 

ftL-oninrchcnslif a|ipendl\ with 

c.splniiaiory headiinics. 

Weoi for ihe professl,.nn| examlnaiians 
J>f AccnuaioKy bodies, ihe Inuliuieof 
1 annm-d Seirreioeitis and 
Adniiiiliiraiore, ilao l.„w Society and the 
Institute Legal l£xcciuUi-s. 

273 024X7 6/ 
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Smith and Keenan’s 
English Law 

citT"! LXerili Keenan 
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' ‘he provisions of the 
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iv The Decay of International Law? A 
fl reappraisal of (he limits of legal 
5, Imagination fn International affairs 
ih by Anthony Carty 
h Manchester University Press, £25 00 
rf ISBN 0 7190 1850 1 

p Law * Force «nd Diplomacy at Sea 
by Ken Booth 

, Allen & Unwin, £18.50 and £7 05 
. ISBN 0Q4 54 34 1027 8 and 341028 h 

i ^ books is by an interna^ 
SS P° ,, tics iloi l who to some extent 
believes m mieruutional law. The 
J", [S b y a ” international law don 
who doesn’t. Each of them has a more 

fCartv Sf C,ahZCd re f dcrshi P in view 
(Larty, the more so) and what thev 

fK? x? n h be r r d on to M 

- perhaps acrimonious 

wW tw debate - Qut since much of 
Ulnii hcy .f ay “i 1 bc understood and 
valued in the wider world, a historian 
with a toehold in both camps S 

2, U | e - to . e5 fP ,ai11 - however crude ly^ 
what it is; their common concern being 
the universally intelligible one oT 

K°tr dCr and ha W ainong 
Mates, with an eye especially on the 

relevance and usefulness of law. 
rhe nature of the body of law thev 

sublet », ntCrna,i0naI law ’ is th ^ 
suoject of endless argument. No one 

doubts that as a matter of fact it matters 

enormously in regulating the iZ £,1 

*«sss£BbS ’ 

Sf-sssHs-M 

poorest he and she among us may learn 
detaSd^din n."h ,? " 88Cd in Mimil 
POW by d lhe So" SESS^Sfi 

T^-sHSdSSS 

SprapffSS 

: 

about. Not himself ho ^ “ nce rned < 


nominate torts. ItUunlijSfe^l 
great institutional writen j 
iriboniiin for exaraplc ’iSff 1 

Peter Goodrich 

urunodrich is lecturer ink^T 
University of Newcastle. h 
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ages edited by Lesley M. Smith (MacmUlan, £20.00 and £6J 


science (If it ^ ™^ 10ns of their 
should. “ “ “ Ie nce) as they 

of International relatlrSit the reabties 

«ted, confusS.-eJ^^conipIi- 

pretty rough: at thd?*^ 8 ^ 8, and 
understood L HobbU / ^ est * M 


Instead of which he finds “an 

real thin 8 while they pull levers 

sSairl 
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toasSSSS 3 ® 
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a&Esfiteac 

conflict sith nW* s ? a ' use rs Into 
riparian &XJS2f r r “ d 
sage through n!5£ h St ^* 1 *' pas ’ 
and soon. Whatit rifn ^? onuc zon es i 
had much to dn ii h n01 s ' em to have ' 

usesofTeSa n W ^ the i 

‘hose were4%“^h in®^ 111 ^ ^ 1 

the naval of ” 


ment of how those naval poj 
(above all of course the USA and 
USSR) may be expected to relat< 
the new realities; the legal on« 
reshaped by UNCLOS, along < 
those of more cultural, economic 
political character. 

There is no over-estimation of m 
national law here. Like war, he pi 1 
remarks, law is a continuation 
politics by other means; and thc la? 
the sea has always been so to a pecu 
degree. All that international la# 
this level offers is bench-marks t 
guidelines registering the balance 
power. The parts of it which I 
greater powers believe thev can w 
may be quite distinctly draw 1 
parts they are dubious about wiliw 
to be left fuzzy, so that the donuos 
naval powers will be able to probe s 
push it towards their own advanifi 
as the USSR does with its subraann 
around Sweden and Norway, the w 
with surface vessels in the BlacK » 
and the Gulf of Sirte. _ tk - j 


ana me uuir or ame. 

Nothing here will surprise, th‘ 
the wealth of detail may dellgn 1 
reader already acquainted 
strategic studies. Not much is 
anyone’s comfort either. Tne i 


Now ip this admiMhi i m 'j 16 8Urfac e.' 
■ ■** expert assess- 


penod in international afalrs . • • 
and intervention seem to be b# 
season.” His book is admirably ? 
iated to forecast their maritime 
sion and it may save us 8 „ 
irritation at what, beneath ? 

ences to both letter and spin 
UNCLOS, will contain large trao 
ignorance, hot airandhypoensy- 

Geoffrey Best _ 
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Mapping 

changes 

The Changing Constitution 
edited by Jeffrey Jowell and 
|Mn Oliver 

Oarendon Press: Oxford University 
Prcss £ 25.00 and £12.95 
« S BH 0 19876176 7 and 876 1 75 9 
Uw Legitimacy and the Coustit ution; 
etsays marking the centenary of 
pj^u'j'iLawof the CoIlstItulion ,, 
fdJtriby Patrick McAudan and 
igfca f. McEldowney 
S*ret& Maxwell, £18.50 and £1 1 .50 
/SBN0421 331208 and 331305 

A V. Dicey was Vinerian Professor of 
Endlsh Law 3 t thc University of 
Oxford between 1882 and 1909. In 
1885 he published An Introduction to 
tht Study of the Law of the Constitution, 
an outstandingly successful exposition 
of the unwritten British Constitution 
of his day. The 1985 centenary of the 
appearance of this work, a work whose 
influence has persisted to this day, has 
provided the occasion for a review of 
ihe British Constitution in these two 
collections of essays. 

Ihe content of constitutional law in 
Britain has always been open-ended. 

In these two volumes of essays 23 
well-known public lawyers and politi- 
cal scientists attempt, among other 
(hums, to chart some of the features of 
the British Constitution in the 1980s. 
Ihe result is a constitutional law map 
which has changed as much since 
Dicey’s day as the road network. 
Institutions and phenomena examined 
in some detail include parliamentary 
gleet committees and the role of the 
backbencher in the House of Com- 
mons, “quangos" and nationalized in- 
dustries, local government, thepolice, 
tin Comptroller and Auditor-General 
tdoenda, privatization and intra- 
jeftj democracy. Other landmarks of 
tienodern Constitution which Dicey 
wntthave found unfamiliar, such as 
tribunals, ombudsmen and public in- 
gsries, are also considered, though in 
depth, in some of the essays. 

. The transformation of the constitu- 
tonal landscape since the late 19th 
century has not been matched by the 
notation of constitutional law con- 
“Pl*- Until fairly recently public 
“#yers seemed chiefly interested in 
tae much narrower subject of judicial 

Tales of 
tribunals 

Demised: a study of unfair dismissal 
uni the Industrial tribunal system 
py Linda Dickens, Michael Jones, 

Brian Weekes and Moira Hart 

Blackwell, £25.00 
ISBN 0631 139257 

is no doubt that although the 
wanitnal tribunal is a recent phe- 
™ me non having been created by the 
5J«nal Training Act 1964, it is 
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r.r 5 - Governments of all political 
{*Jwasions have been happy to see the 
j^diction of these tribunals in- 
md “tended. A recent man- 
“Watlon of this was the Conservative 
aiu 5 mment,B decision to allow cases 
mu*?, n 8 i! MeMo,lflbl e exclusion or ex- 

bvTn°f ?° m a trade union to be heard 
S.^“ lduat rial tribunal. The most sub- 
part of Its caseload, however, 
~*“wns its jurisdiction over unfair dis- 
SSr A* Dickens et al 

cS^Ll^W*: dismissal applications 


A. V. Dicey 

control of administration . Dicey would 
not find too changed thc current 
understanding as set out in some of 
these essays of the rule of law, of 
parliamentary sovereignty, or of con- 
stitutional conventions, especially that 
of ministerial responsibility. The con- 
stitution of thc 1980s which emerges 
from the pages of the essays is one 
which lacks a sound basis of constitu- 
tional principle and has little cohesion, 
a point developed by Partincdon in his 
essay in McAuslan and McEldowney. 
The institutions of the constitution 
have grown up in a haphazard and 
uncoordinated fashion, une consequ- 
ence is a lack of accountability and the 
effective control of state power, twin 
themes which run through most of the 
essays and form the subject matter of 
Birkmshaw’s “Decision-making and its 
Control in the Administrative Process- 
An Overview” in McAuslan and McEl- 
downey. Another recurring theme is 
the issue of public participation in 
government (for example see Mar- 
quand's essay on regional devolution 
in Jowell and Oliver). 

What is the cause of this arrested 
development, or — as McAuslan and 
McEldowney prefer to sec it - this 
crisis of “lentimacy”? In his contribu- 
tion to their volume Prosser suggests 
that it Is because the state still func- 
tions through the 19th-century struc- 
tures so brilliantly described by Dicey. 
These accord ultimate power to a 
Parliament which cannot effectively 
restrain the executive or oversee the 
running of a welfare state. The reasons 
for Parliament's ineffectiveness are 
many, those discussed in the essays 
include the strengthening of party 
discipline in the House of Commons to 
a point where Burke’s “independent 

intentions and expectations behind the 
statutory protection from unfelr dis- 
missal have been fulfilled". The au- 
thore admit that the book is written 
from a particular perspective. Much of 
it attempts to discover how the posi- 
tion of the individual dismissed worker 
has been improved through the eidst- 
ence of unfair dismissal laws. But he 
study does not completely ipipre the 
position of the employer, md Mound 
that even accounting tor its employee 
perspective sufficient regard was paid 
to the interests of employers. t _ _ 


to tRetatetMts of employers. ‘ 
There is no doubt that the book 
contains a wealth of detail and in- 
formation. Occasionally, however 
one wisheB that it might have been 
possible for the authors to have used 
£!are recent statistics. The rejeareh 
material is well sjmthesizedandex- 
plained and each chapter ends vrith 
Eseful summary of the authors ma jor 

“a fSE £5-i 

wwfer ?ot in membership of a union, 
who has been dismissed after idrtvely 


Member” is virtually extinct, the ex- 
pansion and diversification of stale 
power, thc discrepancy I h: tween ilie 
proportion of voles obtained in ihe 
country and thc proportion of seals 
won in ihe House of Communs and the 
absence of any constituiioir.il guaran- 
tees of civil and political rights. 
Though it is dear that there is a 
problem it is nut clear where the 
solution lies. What the essays show is 
that the constitution needs further 
study - not from a narrow legal 
perspective, but, as many of the essays 
in these two collections attempt, from , 
one which embraces all perspectives, 
sodal, political, legal ana economic. 

The McAuslan and McEldowney 
volume is intended preeminently as a 
book for students. Students will find . 
the book edited by Jowell and Oliver i 
equally useful and in some ways super- 1 
ior. Tiie Changing Constitution is cer- | 
tainly better value for money. Also, 
each essay in Jowell and Oliver begins 
with a helpful summary of its contents 
and there is no blatant political bias. 
Unfortunately the thematic introduc- 
tory essay by McAuslan and McEl- 
downey in Law, Leginmocy and the 
Constitution reads more like a party 
political tract than a work of academic 
scholarship. However, this is rot true 
of the whole of the book which, very 
appropriately, celebrates the Dicey 
centenary of publication with a review 
of An Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution by McEl- 
downey. 

Rosemary Pattenden 

Dr Pattenden Is lecturer in law at the 
Un iversity of East Anglia. 

who have insufficient grasp of indust- 
rial realities, and that the test the 
tribunals apply to assess the reason- 
ableness of the employer’s conduct 
“further reduces the applicant s 
chances of succeeding”. Dickens et al 
believe that the fact the tribunals 
cannot substitute their own judgement 
for that of the employer’s but, instead, 
have to consider whether the em- 
ployer’s actions are within the "range 
of reasonable responses" goes a long 
way to explain the poor success rate of 
applicants at thc hearing stage - only 
30.7 per cent of applications were 

upheld in 1982. 

These conclusions lead thc authors 
to argue, in perhaps the most con- 
troversial part of tnc book, ‘hat tne 
industrial tribunal system should be 
scrapped and replaced by a system 
baseaon arbitration. It is the authors 
views that such an alternative system 
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The World of Science and the Rule 
of Law 

John Ziinan, Paul Sieghart, and John Humphrey 

Thu iin|inruuii .wJ tiini.-ly new study suivoya the pi-rfonn ance n| tli* 35 
nations that :.t<jiu.d th*? Helsinki Accords, in the context r.f the rioliis in the 
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Mjionti:;i‘: ov.'i’/'.vh**i*- could do. individually and colleatvlv. to jirvinoie 
then liouei obiiiii vance in ihe lutuio. 

(J 19 82551 6 0, (Published G Match 1986) L10 5'J 

An Introduction to 
Administrative Law 

Peter Cane 

Tins book has two main aims; to provide a dear nnd relatively short 
statement of ih<* most impoitaiii rules concerning juillcial review of 
adinimsirniivo activity; and to provide a wider framework for undei standing 
lliose rules. 

0 1 9 8 25484 9. Clarendon Pre^s 
0 19 825485 7, paperback 
Clarendon Law Series 

Essays on Kelsen 

Edited by Richard Tur and William Twining 

In tills volume, leading scliolais from several countrica present and debate 
compoilny liitorpioialionH find evaluntions of Kelson’s work as a whole nnd 
his ideas on law. loyic, justice, und inturnaliuiial relations. 

0 19 825470 9. Clarendon Press £30.00 

Constitutional Conventions 

The Rules and Forms of Political Accountability 

Geoffrey Marshall 

'As ever, his work is characterized by a clarity of thought and expression 
which provides an object lesson to all who think about, write about, or take 
part in, politics.' Public Law .... .. , 

The material is admirably chosen and rich in the details of constitutional 
and political life . . .' Times Literary Supplement 

0 19 876202 X. Clarendon Press LU - 9b 

Forthcoming Autumn 1986 

The German Law of Torts 

A Comparative Introduction 

B. S. Markeslnls 

Focusing on the German law of torts, this book uses the comparative 
method, making frequent references to American. English, and French 
materials. The material, based on the author's extensive teaching of 
comparative law in the USA and Europe, gives the book its unique appeal 
to students approaching German and comparative law for the flrst nm ®' 

019 82663 1 4, Clarendon Press Ltm.uu 

A History of the Land Law 

Second Edition 

A. W. B. Simpson 

A highly readable account of the historical development of the* 
of landed property. In this revised edition, the original write a book 

which would make the doctrinal history intelligible to students is 
unchanged, whilBt work published since the flrstedition appeared m 19^1 
Is fully taken Into account. rg[ - «« 

0 19 62 5637 3. Clarendon Press fiS'ko 

0 19 025636 6 , paperback m.ou 

International Law In a Divided 
World 

Antonio Cassese 

A general introduction to international J^^JiSSlhelr 

hiatorical perspective. International lMjritanMi ^ 
historical context, and throughout an effort is made to identify ths 
ideological and political motivation underlying international legal rules and 

institutions. £4090 

0 39 676194 6 , Clarendon Press 
Forthcoming Autumn 1988 

The Changing Constitution 

Edited by Jeffrey Jowell and Dawn Oliver 

A collection of essays on current problems in JlLriw 


contributors include such distinguished names as: Professor A. W. Bradley. 
Gavin Drewry. David Butler, and G. Marshall. 

019 8761 76 7, Clarendon Press ifS’Jj 
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log arguments but how successful they 
wffi be in a climate of opinion which 
the authors admit has been to cut back 
on the opportunities a worker has to 
claim against unfair dismissal is a 
matter of opinion. It may also be naive 
to believe that such a system would 
orevent judicial interference. On the 
other hand, this book Is undoubtedly a 
well-documented and thought-pro- 
voking account of the operation of 
British unfair dismissal laws. Even if 
one disagrees with its conclusions, it is 
still well worth reading. 

Kenneth Miller 

Kenneth Miller is lecturer hi law at the 
University of Strathclyde. 


0 19 876175 9, paperback 

Maintenance after Divorce 

John Eekelaar and Mavis Maclean 

Locates the debate within the body of empirical jmowladge which 
about the economic consequences of divorce and also attempts acrmcal 
analysis of the policy of law and post-divorce maintenance. The book thus 
offers the outlines of a radical newapproach to the problem based on 
principles which should underscore future debates on the topic. 

0 19 826630 6 , Clarendon Press 

0 19 825629 2, paperback L0 -* 

Oxford Journals 

The Oxford Journal of Legal 
Studies 

Edited by P. S. Atiyah 

Published on behalf of the Faculty of Law in Ihe University of Oxford the 
Oxford Journal of Legal Studies la designed to encourage in tares tm all 
matters relating to law, with an emphasis on matters of ^ d ° n 


matters relating to law, with an emphasis on matters of theory and on 
broad Issues arising from the relationship erf law JM 
0143-6603 Subscriptions (Volume 6 ), UK £27.00, N. America US$56.00, 
Elsewhere £33.00 
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Human Rights 

From Rhetoric to Reality 

Edited by TOM 
CAMPBELL, DAVID 
GOLDBERG, SHEILA 
McLEAN and TOM 
MULLEN 

I This hook tackles 111 couneio 
(.on texts clio piobloina which an sc 
in tmiiino the (piuwilizori Ideas 
and aspirations of human rights 
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The 

Administration 
I of Justice 

[ ROBING. A. WHITE 

A modern and comprehensive 
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action perspective. / 
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of inquests 

Coroners’ Inquiries: a guide in In wand 

( prucllce 

by J. K. D. Hurl on, [), K. Chamber. 1 ; 
and P. S’. Gill 
Kluwcr Law. f 32.00 
ISBN (1 9D.V93 704 

The law relating to coroners is current- 
ly receiving an unusual amount of 
attention. The scholarly Jervis on 
Coroners is soon to go into a new 
edition; 7 liurs ton's C*>ronership has 
already done so, in a much expanded 
form; reform of the system of coroner! 
courts rs becoming topical again. 
Coroners' Inquiries is designed to fulfil 
a need left in the growing literature, 
fur n relatively non-lechnicnl introduc- 
tion for nun-lawyers and non-special- 
ists^ Yet the hoot is a curious mixture. 


^ of this will make sense to (he iton- 
K .specialist - the case notes especially 
f are elliptical and obscure. The book’s 
strong point is its text, 122 pages of 
a tolerably clear writing which snouid 
enable the non-specmlist to make 
g some sense of the nren. 

The hook studiously avoids con- 
troversy. For example, the authors go 
minutely through the implications of 
the Helen Smith decision, requiring 
inquests on all bodies brought in from 
abroad, no mailer how obvious the 
cause of death : but never for a moment 
do they suggest that the law needs 
reform. And except for the blunt note 
on page 45 that "controversial in- 
quests . . . lie beyond the scope of this 
book" there is no reference to the 
increasing numbers of cases where n 
political clement has entered into the 
arguments at the inquest, often leading 
to 011 (spoken criticism both of nnd by 
the coroners. Presumably the authors 
have opinions on these topics, but their 
readers never gel to hear them. The 
book is meant as a practical one, and 
(he authors plainly do not think (lint 
they can be controversial and practical 1 
at the same time. 

How well they have succeeded in 1 
producing a practical work rather 1 
depends on which class of renders they 1 
have in mind. Paradoxically, for a t 
work aimed at non-specialists, those f 
who will benefit from it the most will , 
be coroners themselves. Written by > 
three coroners - respectively the t 
secretary, vice president and an ex- l 


Protecting 
the public 

Dangerous Offenders: the elusive 
large! of Justice 

' by Mark H. Moore, Susan R. Eslrich, 

Daniel McGfllls and William Spelraan 
Harvard University Press, £18 25 
ISBN 0674 190653 

The idea that the criminal justice 
system might address the problem of 
crime more effectively than It does by 
devoting extra effort to dangerous 
offenders has great attractions. It 
appears to focus on two related, 
though perhaps contradictory, con- 
cerns: public fear of crime and public 
concern over the costs of keeping 
people m prison. On this basis, ft 
seems sensible to reserve limited pris- 
on space for those offenders who most n. 1 a. „ „ . — ■ « 

deserve punishment and whose in- Farkhurst Prison, Isle of Wight 
capacitation would do the areatmt . “ 

good by reducing crime in the future thiPfri^ 1 ri - sks J he >uthon give 
No surprisingly, these common sen* Safari l? lccl,vc Capacitation a 
notions have been embraced by those tW it m <fv l j! semon |- tW believe 
responsible for administering the cri- 25 l£?JL rc ** u « cn *?c, alloy fears 
minal justice system. Though the au- 3&J£ Uni Justlce 01 offenders, 
g ora concentrate on the United 25^ t! ] e 8 e neral public. Their 
States, the picture has equal validity in s H quallfie “ because the 

5,52? • where . police, prosecutors ai!d jSS 1. l P ; e n ? de . nt u P on * he spirit in 

USC i h j r dlscre tion against wavsin«fhLh?»” duccd, 1 thc concrete 
those deemed dangerous. 8 ways in which it is operationalized and 

According to the authon their M1 & for gatorim! 


president of the Coroners Society - 
and intended to replace the society's 
old Recommendations on Procedure, it 
contains much that will help n fledgling 
coroner, particularly their suggestions 
on handling major disasters and their 
brief summary of the law of treasure 
trove. But the authors ore not trying to 
be all-inclusive; at various points the 
hook resembles nothing so much us 11 
list of "IIXMJ things we wish we’d 
known when we started as coroners”. 
Those seeking a comprehensive treat- 
ment must look elsewhere. 

For the practising lawyer, the book 
is h valuable one. For Ilu5.se unlikely to 
be nut off hy a mass of technicality, and 
fully capable of referring to larger 
works on points of detail. Coroners' 
Inquiries is n useful blend of materials 
on how a smoothly-run inquest should 
proceed. It should nlso be of use to 
those who have some contact with 
coroners courts but ure not trained as 
lawyers - the police, the press, forensic 
pathologists, 

The people who will know the least 
about the workings of the inquest are, 
of course, the family of the deceased. 

If they wish to take an active interest in 
the inquest, will they be helped by this 
book? On this point the book is at its 
weakest. It is not that it is overly 
technical; on the contrary, it would be 
hard to do much better with the 
material the authors have had to work 
with. Nor can it be said that it ignores 
the position of the family. Neverthe- 
less the book is written from the 
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between socially harmful consequ- 
ences. drunken nnd reckless drivers 
Ear example, are not considered 
dangerous although they may be a 
grave danger to others as well m to 

difce? a V h?otT he USC of chai ?® s intro* 
Sjf* a highly controversial element 

™rs‘hi“4 ,in “ ,ion ,h »* ii 

™ i n p ?5 ,taho,1: it* Inability to 

su^mnnlnlf ent ‘ft W ' th flCCUrflc y the 
which k kq :h . n 0 , an §i r °us offenders 
Sit thlS *i£ The authors say 

mat their definition may seem “too 

stringen t to some and too inclusive to 
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wholly uncertain. What, for examnfo 
constitutes a violent offence? aTccS- 
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Steven Hed ley 

Steven Hedley is fellow in fay, 
Christ s College, Cambridge. 

nical assault? A robbery in which lota 
of a minor character (a "nudK'k. 
been held to be enough in law) Sari 1 
The issue is wholly at large. 

Advocates hope that the poikyri 
be effective but bring no conriudj 
evidence that similar efforts 
Uuced crime. Titus, prosecution am 
criminal units in the United Suib, 
focusing upon persistent of&mifl 
helped uoost morale within the p 
auu improved case-monitoring po- 
feedings. But the units did notbJio 
increases in cither conviction wff 

C risonment rates and had no <1 b«p- 
le effect upon crime in the wm- 
munity. 

Overall it appears that fbe audsw* 
have sought to justify sftetffa »«*(»■ 
eitntion rather than toieftstetow 
appropriate, useful and 

’I ncir own definitionis vague, utHtM 
nnd soeinllv-binscd and does not «t- 
quutcly address their real centttfc 
violent offences among stranjeis. Im 
not sensible to base a definition up® 
criminal records, which they Ktw* 
ledge ure unreliable because, for o- 
11 in pic, much crime is not sol 1 ™ 
Advocating improvements to reauo- 
keeping misses the point that receJffi 
are not faithful accounts ofrealtfw* 
but social constructions. The snp® 


but social constructions. The wti 
fail to answer the fundaraeniat ji 
prudential question: are wc ererji 
lied in inflicting punishment n 
severe than the gravity of lw on( 
warrants? Despite their efforu 
authors have demonstraten 

dangerous offenders are, an 
target of th* criminal justice sp* 1 

Michael McConviile _ 

Dr McConvilie Is senior ledu&* 
faculty of law at the Untvendy 
Birmingham. 
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tions of objectivity and restraint in 
confronting criminal offenders could 
be severely undermined. ' ■ . 
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j^gjuvcnilc Justice Seriously 
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T^terent philosophy towaras cmiarcn 
break the law is probably the last 
thina«have been led to expect from 
fiavemment and court policies towards 
juvenile justice. They muddle along 
much as they have muddled along for 
mer a century, sec-sawing between 
ibt dual objectives of meeting chil- 
jKfl’s needs and punishing wrong- 
doers - objectives which, we are 
continually assured, are com- 
plementary and not in any way conlra- 
dictory. 

in recent years people have written 
in strident terms about “justice for 
children”, “the child’s best interests", 
children’s rights and even "the child's 
right to punishment". While English 
juvenile courts fill up with solicitors 
and hamsters all eagerly defending 
their clients’ interests in the ritunl 
debate over fault and punishment, 
over thc border in Scotland, parents 
and children together with their social 
workers sit round a table to discuss 
problems and progress with concerned 
members of juvenile panels. The first 
system, wc are told, is called ‘‘justice" 
ad the second, "welfare". Vet it is 
difficult to find anything very iust 
about putting naughty working-class 
lidi up before a bench of middle-class 
IPs and then telling them to keep quiet 
ilrile police, lawyers, and social work- 


families to residential institutions deep 
in the Scottish countryside in order to 
“protect the community” reasonably 
be regarded as promoting the child's 
welfare. 

Ruth Adler’s book is refreshing in 
that it cuts through much of the 
rhetorical pudding which surrounds 
juvenile justice. She asks tough ques- 
tions about the real meaning of the 
terms “children’s rights” and “chil- 
dren’s interests” and their implications 
for policy and decision makers who are 
serious about translating these terms 
into practice. The result is a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking analysis, which 
not only exposes the hypocrisy of much 
of thc present discourse on both sides 
of the border concerning children's 
needs and how to meet them, but 
which also points the way towards 
radical changes in legal and institution- 
al responses towards children who 
break the law. 

Although some of thc theoretical 
discussion in the early chapters betrays 
its origins as a PhD thesis and is likely 
to be ncavy-going for anyone who is 
not a devotee of jurisprudential 
theory, it is this attempt to find a firm 
theoretical base which enables Ruth 
Adler to provide insight and clarity in 
her subsequent examination of thc 
haphazard way in which decisions 
concerning children are made. Take, 
for example, thc widespread notion 
that courts arc somehow failing in their 

S ’ if they decide not to punish 
ran who commit offences. Adler 
points out that, unlike adult offenders, 
many children will already have been 


rending children away far from their 

Whose 

freedom? 

Freedom of Speech 
^EricBarcndt 

Qarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £35.00 
ISBN 019 825381 8 

Writings on the subject of freedom of 
*P«ch in this country have traditional- 
a, [alien into one of two categories. 
Either they have been theoretical 
wwwnts of the principle itselF (the 
®»t notable example, of course. 
Mmg Mill’s Essay on Liberty ) or they 
Have been expositions of particular 
was of English law where freedom of 


comments “to explain in thc relevant 
circumstances that no further action 
will be taken because the only action 
deemed appropriate (mainly punish- 
ment) has already been taken.” 

She is equally critical of the current 
view in the Department of Health nnd 
Social Security and elsewhere that 
family courts, when they arrive, should 
deal with non-criminal referrals, while 
all children accused of crimes should 
be consigned to the essentially punitive 
juvenile court. As she explains, “Once 
it is recognized that some children may 
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be in need nf care , it seems ab-.iird 1l1.1t 
at least a number of there mav >rnc 10 
the atlunliiin of the aillliiHilk's llinm vh 
offending." Slur gives lire example nf .1 
10-year-old child abandoned hy ns 

f arenis who would be referred ’in a 
imily court, while the same child, 
arrested for breaking school windows 
would he sent tuthe juvenile court and 
then, when the home circumstances 
had been revealed, perhaps inns (er- 
red to the family court. 

Ruth Adler'., solution is fur the ureal 
majority of youngsters who hreuk the 
law to be dealt with hy applying the 
ideals of welfare within a clear lee jI 
framework. The concent ration on chil- 
dren’s needs and interests should ex- 
clude, except so far as it is strictly 
relevant to these issues, any considera- 
tion of the child’s deeds. In those few 
cases where punishment is thought to 
be the appropriate response, it should 
be stated quite openly from thc outset 
that different criteria apnly. A com- 
bination of openness ana explicitness 
in thc factual and value bases of 
decisions will, according 10 Adler, 
overcome problems of arbitrariness 
and secrecy which in the pusi have 
drawn so much critical fire in the 
direction of welfare. It is here and not 
in any return to legalism that she 
foresees thc possibility of achieving 
justice Tor children. 

Her own experiences in silting as a 
member of juvenile panels adds con- 
siderable weight to her nrguments. 
Clearly, she is swimming against tire 
tide, both in terms of the present 
Government's “Get tough with young 
offenders" policy and in terms of the 
pragmatism and anti-imcllcctnalism 
which pervades Westminster and 
Whitehall. Yet anyone who has the 
courage to stand up against thc barbar- 
ism and hypocrisy that characterize 
much of juvenile justice in Great 
Britain and to attack thc philistines 
with reasoned arguments, deserves lo 
be widely read. 


meetings, processions). Hitherto there 
been little attempt to examine 
weie two aspects of the subject in 
Parallel \w !mha 1 ii 


ireedom of expression from the 
» re ral areas of English law. 

Barendt's monograph on the 
Engush law relating to freedom of 
encompasses not only the stan- 
"W fare of civil liberties courses but 
Copies traditionally found much 
anrf 1 afie ld, in tort textbooks (libel 
^ slander) and consumer manuals 
descriptions legislation). This 
1 * material, once gathered together. 
ErfSKfeWKl in the light of general 
rW?™^' T° this end several over- 
™wgthenies are deployed as tools of 
JHJ-J 0 what cxtent does the law 
cnntrT.i , ex Pression of opinion in 
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DCffi c|ion accorded to “politic- 
Can ™ .(however that is defined)? 

distinguish be- 
tion *P°eeh which asserts a proposi- 
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The destruction of dra 
during the Vietnam war: free 
expression? 

unrestrained by law, or does ^addi- 
tionally entail a right of access to the 
media? Whose interests, anyway, are 
really protected where free speech 
£dsto - the speaker’s fas. perhaps, 
with artistic expresston); the aui i- 
ence’s (as with the publication of 
factual data); or theffMid publwrf 
Why, in any case , is freedom 1 of speech 
so important - as an aid to the 
discovery of the truth; as a lubncant to 
the democratic process; or as part of a 
general claim to liberty? 

S The book follows the three-way 
comparative method - English law, 

United States law, a °d European Con- 
vention on Human Rights - which s 
S Standard in ita; more ,«jJ* 

human rights texts. TJeUmtedStat^ 
SSffnR " Ito light of entren- 

ched human rights guarante^ Prom- 
inent in this context is me rus 

Amendment: 

Congress shall make no low re- 
B^ctine an establishment of rch- 
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Michael King is senior research fellow 
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Law of West Germany. Together with 
the other articles of the German 
Constitution this provision sets out a 
fairly detailed right to freedom of 
expression. At first sight the selection 
of West Germany appears somewhat 
arbitrary - a feeling which is never 
completely dispelledln spite of the rich 
material which emerges In the course 
of thc volume. In Germany, for exam- 
ple, the precise meaning of freedom of 
the press has been canvassed: in thc 
event of an internal dispute who may 
claim the support of the guaranteed 
right - the proprietor, the editor, or 
the journalist? Nor is it surprising to 
find modem German law extending 0 
substantially lesser degree of protec- 
tion than the English-speaking systems 
to verbal attacks on racial ondretigious 
minorities. 

Freedom of Speech was a pleasure to 
read. Mr Barendt writes fluently, and 
in a way which will surely engage the 
interest of the intelligent layman. His 
suggestions for reform of the law are 
sensible, if rather uncontroversial. He 
is fully aware of how recent advances 
in technology will lead to the re- 
assessment of established doctrine. 
(With the advent of cable and satellite 
broadcasting on a large scale, for 
example, would it be necessary any 
longer to impose a legal obligation of 
balance and impartiality on every 
broadcaster?) Above all, Mr Barendt 
has sharpened our perception of a 
most important part of English law. 
Indeed bis account, combining as it 
docs both black-letter Ihw and legal 
theory, is reminiscent of recent writ- 
ings on the theoretical underpinning of 
the law of contract. In this context, 
however, he surprisingly omits all 
mention of one of my own favourite 
cases. In Clayton ana Halsey (1963) 
the pornographic dealer who sold his 
wares to two plain-clothes policemen 
was acquitted of a substantive charge 
under Hie Obscene Publications Act. 
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Thc compiler of a student book of 
materials on jurisprudence faces for- 
midable problems. Here is a subject un 
which there is, and can be, no defini- 
tive agreement as lo its scope. Furth- 
ermore, it is in many cases unlikely to 
be the major interest of students, who 
will approach it with some fear and on 
occasion with ouirkht antagonism. 

Now, nbnut flu: first of these proh 
lems. given thc financial exigencies of 
modern-day publishing, there is little 
that can be’ done. Courses in jurispru- 
dence as part of English law degrees 
vary greatly. In order lo obtain a 
reasonable share of the available mar- 
ket any bonk has perforce to spread its 
net fairly widely. 

With regard to thc second of these 
problems, more cun perhaps be 
achieved. What is essential is tor the 
writer to do two things straight from 
the start: to capture the student s’ 
interest, and to lead them gently into 
thc whole framework of jurispruden- 
tiul thought by introducing them to the 
ways in which jurists think anil the 
terminology which they use. It is this 
I distinctively philosophical mode of 
thought which forms such a barrier to 
understanding to the novice. What is 
needed is a straightforward account of 
i what jurists arc up to and why it js 
i important. Over-simplification is 
1 almost a virtue at this stage. 

The way to capture students’ in- 
terest is to show them how thc theore- 
tical questions which jurists investi- 
gate, underpin and influence practical 
solutions to problems in tne law. 

- Questions of criminal responsibility 
i> and punishment can be tapped to 
advantage here. Kenny’s Freewill and 
Responsibility is an excellent illustra- 
■ tion nf how" legal and philosophical 


issues nf Mime complexity can he 
brought within the range u? the non- 
specialist bind with n*» (nssuf rigour >. 
Fuller's Sprh wt cun Explorer, is also a 
ready-made overview of major issues 
in legal philosophy (IJoyd does in- 
cliide v "au extract from this, blit it is left 
undeveloped in the text). 

'Die present work. n«‘w in us fifth 
edition, starts with a dense and some- 
what abstract chapter on the n.iture of 
jurisprudence. An opportunity is sure- 
ly lost here. How much mure stimulat- 
ing the book would have been if a 
challenging issue were raised im- 
mediately and thc student asked to 
react lo it. For instance, do we have a 
moral obligation to obey the law? Oris 
the faci that certain conduct is immoral 
sufficient to justify making th.it con- 


duct punishable by law? 

Of course, students will flounder 
initially, will put forward arguments 
which are both crude and inconsistent 
with one another But, with a little 
prompting they will see the importance 
nf these issues and their significance in 
the practical application of the law. 
They will have learnt something about 
jurisprudence and will have done some 
tnr themselves. Only later, if at all, 
need (hey ponder the interminable 
arguments about thc essential nature 
of jurisprudence. 

Much of thc* book consists of an 
examination of flic traditional schools 
of legal theory. The text is well written, 
the extracts informative. However, 
this division of the chapters only 
fosters the compartmentalized 
approach to this subject, which lias 
been so heavily criticized in thc past. 
Despite thc problems indicated above, 
fewer topics should be examined. 
What is important is to establish the 
fundamentals in a lively and interest- 
ing way. If this is done, good students 
wul be encouraged to look further for 
themselves. 

Of course, all of this and mote has 
been said many times before, notably 
by Professor Hart. Very little changes 
in English jurisprudence, or so it 
seems. 

John Beaumont 

John Beaumont is senior kct\irer tn law 
at Leeds Polytechnic. 


was acquitted of a substantive charge 
under Hie Obscene Publications Act. 
Experienced members of the obscene 
publications squad, unlike the general 
public, were not liable to be depraved 
and corrupted by such material. In so 
ruling the court gave legal reality to the 
view advanced three centuries earlier, 
In Milton's Areopagltica, that the cen- 
sor himself is deemed incorruptible. 

Joseph Jaconelli 

Joseph Jaconelll is senior lecturer in law 
at the University of Manchester. 
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This is a bool uKiui a rather imsuo 
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and the lectures founded the dominant 
tradition m nyiluuponirir Anglo-Snx- 

Wilfred Rumble .s book is about the 
hfe nn.I the tradition. 

As conventionally received, the life 
and work of Austin dovetail in the 

™ m t0 ° C<,n5,,,ncd «*h 
niwycrly precision, ion conservative in 

sS mf "bh'anan, yet t.lo nh- 
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Malta and author of a plea fora British 
consritutmn. 

However, this is also a book. 
von tenuously, about the interpreta- 
tion of Austin’s writings and his plac- 
ing within the tradition of legal positiv- 
ism As fixed for generations of read- 
ers by H. L. A. Hurt’s The Concept of 
Law, Austin is to he praised for his 
attempt to find a pure description of 
qu'tc .rrcspectivc of the moral 
wor h of its content; for legal positiv- 
ism Jaws don t have to be good laws to 
be laws. However, for Hart. Austin’s 
description is still not la wye rly enough 
to capture the many splcndourcd 

SKCV 1 * lcg / sys , tc ™- ssffi 

picture is too crude and coercive, all 
laws reduced to commands, the lenai 


Rumble's major revisions of the con- 
ventional Austin are to show him to In- 
tar more of a utilitarian than is general- 
ly allowed. 

Turning to Austin’s criticul writings 
on substantive law and his role in 
Malta. Rumble shows how Austin 
interrogates legal measures with the 
lull repertoire of utilitarian tests, look- 
ing at the consequences of laws, how 
they interact with the social, economic 
and customary institutions of different 
societies, enlisting Malthusian popula- 

'° n f one 8 rid of understand- 

mg sociaj dynamics. Even Austin's 
conservative appreciation of Hobbes 
cun be seen as a calculation about the 
for ! «ws. All this is persua- 
sive evidence of Austin’s closeness to 
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“w™. . picture too much 

Ausffi rim? ,nrer « ti f , g accounts of 
association with rhe 
utiJitanan circle, his early writings on 


very centre of his jurisprudence. The 
description of law in terms of com- 
mands, sovereigns, sanctions and 
habits, far from being an abstract 
generalization, is in fact an account of 
the form of law Austin seeks as best 
suited to govern according to utilita- 
rian principles. On Rumble’s account, 
there is f, n practical necessity for 
commands and sovereigns of legally 
unlimited powers. They are necessary 
conditions for the achievement of the 
utilitarian end of govern incur. When 
Austin secs law in terms of sanctions 
»md threats, he is not attempt ini. an 
analytical or descriptive point hut 
drawing on Ben thorn's theories as a 
sort or social psychology of effective 
legal action. 

This is n significant understanding of 
Austin but it also line wider impliea- 
tinns for understanding how laws oner- 
ale. It suggests Hint laws might he best 
understood in terms of their implied 
background theories or effective social 

2 * 5 ?n, S? 1 ' ,bc w;, y lriWs an ,a r eclcd 

at their ultimate objectives, their pre- 
mises about the springs of hunum 
action and usnblc points of leverage; in 
short, to consider laws quite literally as 
instruments. Too often these questions 
b > reference to the ends 
laws serve . Ihr* authorized cr unautho- 
nzed values they express, rather than 
involving “how’' questions about ihc 
kinds or means laws arc. 

. Ru mble himself finally fudges the 

“l« f ,his way, threwing awSy , 
his or Austin's nsight. Austin? juris- 
prudence is finally reduced to a famil- 
larsort of paradox of a hidden utilita- 

" 3ft. bch,lld lb e u vowed neut- 
rality of legal dcscnption. Still, for the 
bLgmnnig of Hie argument if not the 
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taw a category not explicitly rat 
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HkSkI Jamieson (therapeuiics and 
injd phiimacology - temporary). 
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al I h ff Mfl «hall s vision as radic- 
S.“ J he for egoing might imply: he is 
not advocating a move towards a new 

li C P arH f- ve JLJSiicc - expressed in 
lemis of making good". Rather he 
believes that reparation and recon- 
ciliation should be given greater prom- 
ineitcc within whai would remain, first 

ScQinH r h m “ St ‘ ° pui,ishi,, g system. 
Second, he is concerned as much with 

a . dn,| nistration and cost sal- 


an ev 5 n ,ower ticr s y«eni 
mat is cheaper and more streamlined 
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But such cnticisms may be unfair to 


recovery. BIrks's concern is with tii 
structure of the subject rather think 
molecules which make it up. ft 
analysis is based on an elegant com 
tual framework and careful fi- 
fe rent in t ion of rcstitutionary cfaio 
from others. 

For Birks ‘‘restitution is the it 
sponse which consists in causing cs 
person to give up to anoduia 
enrichment received at his expensed 
its value". He argues that thereaieiw 
tynes of claim for restitution. The Gnt 
.solely based on unjust enriduseuk 
.subtraction from the plaintiff, isu 
independent claim. The second, 
the only way of showing on enrichment 
is at the expense of the plaintiff iij 
demonstrating that it wasacquimUya 
breach of another legal duly sock a 
tort or hrcnch of contract, ha dtp* 
dent claim und is nn shemsthi to 
other responses more really taaa- 
ated with breaches of duVj.st&a 
compensation. ... 

Uirks'ji structure does not dwjS 
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Marshall offers a comprehensive ? rst , and foremost about trials 1 
review of ideas and arguments relaiino 1^?? scholars have given relativ 
of r our criminal justice sys- l!!J, 5 e ! b ° u S h y° ‘he range of proble 
h^ 1 ’ *!u X u,d ° r,uni| tcly he docs nut nJn^ S F ,t T^ unds . rhet ri nl process and 
Jjjjy *hc various strands together" in fa * 1 ? ,n lhc tr >a]. A rich be 

order toadvance a coherent thesis. For ?ii!S? a wr * t,n ? deals with the law 

exnmplc, while he employs the Inn- | dence i hut it focuses for the m 
guage of civil dispute - “settlement” ° n tbc cxc I“»ionary rules 

and so on - he does not develop die n 9* ect Ing wider queslio 

fhft III1 rnMii' tn Sl {PP 0rl . 0 ^ his contention tare nreS?rn 0n lhe otbcr bfll 

mat, ratlmr than simply punishinn Si to concentrate on mi 

offenders, wc should adopt less fo3 8n3nK!^ b cras such as lhc rc 
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P -rj / . ® ^]fy ° r evidence and proof. other responses more really aaxi- 

charirJrilJr. f Xhiblls ,nnn y of the «tcd with breaches of duty. 

SS?S? 2 L fCa V' rcS nf Mining's compensation. . , 

is a I miM nei> Bscs, for example , thut he B 1 rks’s st ructure does not 

ties 1 .r iik il J ,ercs| cd in the pcrsonnli- reflect the reasoning used in the aw 
ih(«.iH,.e uJ' VO L sl,b J c f l -'J »s in their « J r the general untidiness of casdw 
in.fmei ii - n,n ^L S sub J* c usc «f that see, for instance, his distinction be- 
sul»sMn.;I! i-ff Sl8hl lo 'huminnte the tween actively created and pasdnlj 

V n runccs ai,d sitiiilnrities retained rights in the con text of rc^ 

Ai, h *1 Bc . n,llam and Wigmore. tionary properly claims. But ro object 
ceni.?™ 8 ^^!! l on 1 e ., ,ev «l. the I 8 U 1 - to this is to mistake the nature trfto 
2nlh U ( 2^.„ Cn Fhtlosopher »nd the enterprise. He recognizes that 
verv"dffFnl!!i?! conservative lawyer look underdevelopment oT benefil-basw 
b le n ?. wm,n B offt: rs a plnusi- claims means that the large numbern 
which 7 hnu St !u ,,on the cxt cnt to cases not within the classic categwtt 
beliefs with 5? are n , “tpoton set of «f English low could be explained^ 
bcine ’iMn.Jhi any of 1 ,eir differences several ways. Any scheme is therefoK 

pereiecSS Jin 10 thc,r L P^ticular open to this objection but aconotpwj 

am offoS orJ d * a PP roac hes: Bcnth- structure (however open-texturwh « 
Wigmore seek inn 1 ? 6 / 0 rhc ,e 8 islat or, now required to help clarify anjl«B« 

tioner e kmg to instruct the practi- the relevant policy considers lloffl. ® 
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structure (however open-textur»r 
now required to help clarify and retw 
the relevant policy considers lloffl. ® 
facilitate analysis of the relanonW 
between restitution and other Itp 
categories and to prevent the csso 
from being seen as a wilderness « 
single instances. . . 

Will Birks’s framework do tnu- 
Despite the clarity of the affljPj 
there are several difficulties- Oo® 
his categories of “benefit is *7- 
acceptance by the defendant .^ 1 
obligation based on free accept"*" 
even if not strictly contractual, 
arguably grounded in consent ]W» 
than unjust enrichment. He 
services freely accepted as 
even though there is no accrenw 
the defendant’s property- H°* 

rent is this from compensation to' 
plaintiffs reliance losses? The** 
siderations undermine the soarpn 
of his distinction between resHWJJ 
ary and other claims. In so Id 
may also undermine his puip?* 
distinguishing independent ana wj* ^ 
dent restitutionary claims. * 0 “ ^ 
make it clear that while pnntaj&" ^ 


IX»); Mr D. B. Citron (Business 
lico));Dr P. S. Sudarsman (Business 
itoji; Mr P. J . Warburton (Business 
Uwjfl; Dr J. A. Long (Centre for 
trass Systems Analysis); Mrs H. M. 
loots (fnionnstion science); Miss J. 
it Mckiy (journalism); Ms R. 
Emnuael (conical communication 
safe); Mi S, M. Whitehead (clinical 
nommiaiion studies). 

Promotion 

IMSDEEN 

kuMteciurtship: Mil Ann Ambler 
{sxifdiiig science). 

Grants 

URD££N 

fwtaw Hugh Miller and Dr I. R. 
Bwi, £58,202 from Fountain Fore- 
wylM (tree breeding and traprovc- 
: tsukthC. H. Mullins, £63,221 from 
1 0<cnuj Developmenl Adminlslrn- 
j <N setting and crusting he- 
L B'Vb of aifl&ols); Professor 
artnid Olasser and Dr E. E. 
t*A^.«7.638 from SERC (elec- 
- ao “ a Py a nd analysis of inorga- 
tt MBfils); Professor Alexander 
£10,0 00 from SERC 

Honorary 

degrees 

UVE8P0OL 

®*psiyl Bainbridge, novcUsi; Pro- 
JrinOoltman, emeritus profes- 
!?." °»P«phy, Oxford University; 
‘WvyD Bragg, author and brood- 

Sir John Harvey-Jones, chair- 
5“ilfflpedsl Chemical Industries pic; 

a. Commander Kenneth Stoddart, 
w, y“t«iant, Merseyside; Mrs 
SSSLufe? 1 ' wkkJ* of Professor 
IS" jtowi. vice chancellor, Unl- 
jM) ot Liv erpool. 1977 to 1984. 

Saturday April 12 


(separation and identification of radic- 
als by HPLC- ESR); DrG. M. Davies, 
£29,163 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (study of The 
Child Witness). 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Dr R. C. Kenny and Professor G. P. 
Blair, £132,063 from SERC(computa- 
tional fluid dynamics Bnd laser dopplcr 
anemometry applied to scavenging 
flow in two-stroke engine); Dr R. L 
Crawford, £10.488 from SERC (print- 
ing of strain measuring devices on to 
plastics); Dr I. Duncan, Dr W. D. 
McGrath and Dr T. Morrow, £1 1.220 
from SERC (Investigation of new sys- 
tems for laser frequency up-conversion 
using vibrationally excited molecules); 
Faculty of Law, £20.000 and £80,000 
from IBM United Kingdom Ltd (joint 
study to analyse currently available 
computer assisted learning); Dr R. F. 
Murphy, $40,000 from Proctor and 
Gamble Co (synthesis of specific pep- 
tides). 

BRISTOL 

Professor A. Keller. £169.397 from 
SERC (crystallization, microsinicture 
and relBtcd behaviour or long chain 
molecules); Professor J. W. Steeds, Dr 
D- Cherns Bnd Dr R. Vincent. 
£129,470 from SERC (provision of 
facilities for EDX and EELS on the 300 
kV electron microscope at Bristol); 
Professor B. M. Bird, Mr C. A. 
McMahon and Dr R. D. Adams, 
£108,180 from SERC (high speed 
actuators for circular knitting 
machines); Dr R. Vincent, £64.42T 
from SERC (microstruclural examina- 
tion of metastable crystalline phases in 
evaporated films); Dr G. W. Neilson 
ana Dr C. J. Wonnald. £27,120 from 
SERC (structural and thermodynamic 
properties of fluid mixtures up to the 
critical region); Dr J. A. K. Howard, 
£20,670 from SERC (further studies by 
neutron and x-ray diffraction of de- 
formation density in transition metal 
complexes); Dr D. Field and Professor 
R. N. Dixon, £11,630 from SERC 


Ihc Intlilul'.- of i'htMit hns m.vJc th>.- 
foil' ■* ing 4w.irtlt I'm* fin lh rte 
Mr.J.il nn' I Pri«. to Sir I Kn>-. Wilkin- 
-..■n nf lhc Unite i si I y <if Sussex, for 
c* i nlr it mill ms in miklcjr filivtus: 
f j|.irchim*k Medal and Prize, in fit (i. 
M.i ninny nl lhc KiilherfnfiJ Anplcinn 
l.ubuiainry. (.'Iiiitnn, Union, i"t u>n- 
Irihniinns in the applic.iLinn <d phjsics 
in tin wnrk <4 the lab> iral< >ry. particu- 
I. uly m high energy physics, cimpuimg 
unil the new Srallaimn Neutron 
Source: llraeg Medal and Prize, lo Mr 
W. Llovtaith, formerly of the Lorn Jon 
Inslilutc of Educaimn. for his seminal 
cuntiihuiions to physics education in 
the 195CS and 1 960s: Dud del I Medal 
and Prize, to Dr II. H. Kiddle u( the 
National Physical Labor amry. Ted- 


Vernon iU.is' Pn/e. in Dr H I 
Nicholas ■ >1 lhe IJnivrruiy nl Uilmd. 
for cr -nil ihiti in ns in lfr: field of hr* 
dirncnsinnal sliuciurcs, M.iiMcil Mcil- 
il and Prize, to Dr f J. flmniry nf the 
Unis-crsily »>l ( >it«r<l . for enntrihutKini 
io the theiuics of e-ilaUic formaiinn 
and mol inn: H»lnccV Medal and Prize, 
awarded jointly *ith ihe french 
Physical Society, made in allmtaic 
years to a British find a French physi- 
cist, In Protessor G. G. Roberts nf lhe 
Thorn EMI research laboratories, for 
pioneering studies in field of molecular 
utecimnicv Addilinnally. Professor 
Philip Anderson of Prince l on Uni- 
versity and Professor Abdus Salam of 


Imperial College were elected hnnor- 
ary fellows of ihc Institute. The royal 
llistonca) Society has announced that 


dingmn . for his conlnhiillons iu precise 
melroloey; Paler son Mcd.il and Prize, 
In Dr f. V. Rdvnes, of the Royal 
Signals and Radar Establishment, hlol- 


vern. for his major cuninbuiionsio the 
developmenl of liquid crv-tol displays, 
Rutherford Medal and Prize, to Pro- 


fessor A. Astbury of Ihc University of 
Victoria, Canada, (or contributions in 
high energy particle physics; Charles 


Events 


E reduction nf rhythmic locomotor 
urefs by a spinal cord pattern gener- 
ator); Dr N. L, Brown, £42,981 from 
MRC (DNA protein interactions in 
mercury-resistonce transppson 

To501); Dr C. O. Proud, £20,783 from 
. M RC- (regular fon of activity of euk- 
aryotic protein synthesis initiation fac- 
tor etF-2). 


Our image of Weimar Germany owes more to the magazine 
Simpticissimus than to any other source. Founded in 1896, 
its liberal style suffered a hiccup during the First World 
War when, uncharacteristically, it threw its weight behind 
the Kaiser. In the early 1930s, it offered staunch opposition 
to the Nazis, disappearing only under Hitler's chancel- 
lorship. The magazine Is probably best remembered 
outside Germany for its cartoonists and caricaturists - who 
included George Grosz in their number. A selection of 
graphic work from the magazine is on show at the 
Goethe-Institut, 50 Princes Gate, Exhibition Road, Lon- 
don SW7 from April 15 until May 10. 


DSc: Dr Maty Parke, formerly senior 
phycologlsl, Marine Biological Asso- 
ciation. Plymouth; Sir David Smith, 
professor of rural economy, University 
of Oxford. 

UMIST i* to award honoraiy fel- 
lowships to: Dame Rose Hellbron, Dr 
Ronald Hill, Baroness Lockwood of 
Dewsbury, Sir William Mather and 
Professor Sir Frederick Warner. 

BELFAST. QUEEN'S 
LLD: Dr Helen Dunsmorc, for inter- 
national services to the advancement of 

DUE Benedict Klely, for contributions 

DSc: Dardel’j. Bradley, for distinction 
in physics; Professor Sir Graham 


Smith, for distinction In and services to 
astronomy; Sir Kenneth Stuart, for 
distinction in and servlcea to medicine; 
Sir Austin Bide, for services to in- 
dustry. 

MD: James Smiley, for services to 
occupational medicine. 

DScfEng): Sir Franas Tombs, for 
distinction In and services to electrical 
engineering; Alan Arthur Wells, for 
distinction in and services lo civil 
enainecrlna; Sir Peter Baxendell, 


CBE, for services lo Industry. 

DSSc: Bernard Crick, for distinction in 
political science and services to politic- 
al education. . , . 

MA: Doris Stanfield, for services to the 

The^Us^i composer, Witold Lutos- 


lawtkf, Is to be conferred with Ihc 
honorary degree of Doctor of Mnric in 
1987. 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE ^ ^ 

Honorary fellowships: Sir Geoffrey 
Allen, FRS, director of research and 
engineering, Unilever pic; Emeritus 
Professor B. G. Neal, former pro- 
rector and head of the civil engineering 
department, Imporial College; Hie 
Baroness War nock, DDE, Mistress, 
Girton College, Cambridge; Sir Toby 
Weaver, CB, governor Imperial Col- 
lege, former deputy secretary, depart- 
ment of education and science; Profes- 
sor Dorothy Weddcrburn, principal, 
Royal Holfoway and Bedford New 
College, Unlveriity of London. 


The first UK conference on law 
und semiotics will iw held at 
Ihe University of Kent, July 28 
lo 31, 1986. Purthcr details 
from Professor U. S. Jackson, 
Keynes College, The Universi- 
ty, Canterbury, Kent, CT2 
7N1’ or (deplume (1227 66822 
x7442. 

The fifth annual conference on 
education and development In 
organizations will concern it- 
self with “International Man- 
agement Development: Chal- 
lenges and Alternatives”. It 
wilt be held between Septem- 
ber 16 and 19 at Ihc University 
of London. Further details 
from Christine Dytham, GU- 
low House, University of Lan- 
caster, BuUrlgg, Lancaster. 

On Thursday May 1 , the facul- 
ty of architecture, planning 
and estate management short 
course unit at Oxford 
Polytechnic is arranging a 
study visit to Kelmscott Man- 
| or, home of the artist, designer 
and social visionary William 
Morris. Details from Mike 
Brcakdl or Carol In Tidbury 
on 0865 60035. 

The annual day conference of 
the History of Education Soci- 
ety will be held on May 10 at 
Birmingham University. This 
year's theme Is to be “The 


Elected to an Bsiod&teihJp of the 
Imperial Collage Ii Mr Henry Ilum bar- 
itone, formerly foreman dralndraner 
at Ihe college. 

KENT 

DCL; Group Captain Leonard 
Cheshire, VC. OM, founder of the 
Cheihirc Foundation aod co-founder 


the Ale under Prize for It86 has been 
aw riii led to l>r Chns Ciivcn-Wibon, 
depart me hi of medieval history, Uni- 
vcrsiiyut Si Andrews, lor hisesujr Thr 
King and lhe Ctnirv in Fourteenth 
Centum England The David Berry 
Prize for ItiiS has 1 u«n awarded to Dr 
G. Mark Dilwerth. keeper of ihe 
Scottish Catholic Archives, for his 
essay on The Commendmor System in 
Scotland. 

Education of Ethnic Minorities 
in Britain since 1890” and 
speakers will include Dr BUI 
Williams, chairman or trus- 
tees, Manchester Jewish 
Museum; and Ian Grosvenor, 
leader, Afro-Caribbcan Sup- 
port Unit, Metropolitan 
Borough of Sand well. Details 
from Patrick Orpcn, Thames 
Poly Icc link, Bexley Road, 
Elltam Ixindon SE9 2PQ. 

The University of South- 
ampton is hosting on interna- 
tional conference, “front 
Popnioire-Frente Popular: 
comparative perspectives of 
the Popular Front experiences 
of France and Spain 1936- 
1986", to be held between 
April 15 and 17. Full details 
available from Dr M. S. Alex- 
ander, Department of History, 
the University, Hlghfleld, 
Southampton S09 5NH. Tele- 
phone 0703 559122 x2211 or 
2241. 

The Linguistics of Writing, 
July 4 to 6, an international 
conference organized by the 


of Ihe Rhyder Cheihirc Miuion for Ihe 
Relief of Suffering; Baroncsa Ryder of 
Warsaw and of Cavendish (Sue Ryd- 
er). CMO. QBE, founder and social 
worker. Sue Ryder Foundallon for the 
Sick and Disabled and co-founder of 


worker. Sue Ryder Foundallon for the 
Sick and Disabled aod co-founder of 


ihe Ryder Cheshire Mission; Mr Ter- 
ence Waite, MBE, adviser to the 
Arch Wsh op or Camerbury on Anglican 
Communion Affairs. 


ulsiics. Department of English 
Studies, Strathclyde Universi- 
ty. Speakers will Include; 
Frederic Jamesou, Jacques 
Derrida, Jonathan Culler, 
David Lodge, Terry Eagleton. 
Details from Dr N. Fabb, tel 
041-552 4400 *3600. 


DLitt; Profetsor Simone Dorangeon. 
professor of English. University of 
Rhelms and a founder member of the 
Cantorbury/Rheinu Twinning Com- 
mittee: Mr Roy Fuller, poet and novel- 
ist ana former professor of poetry in 
ihe University of Oxford; Patrick 
Horan, CBE, painter. 

DSc: Professor A. L. Cullen, OBE, 
FRS. emeritus professor electrical en- 
gineering. University of London. 

MA: Mr Brian Le Mar. clerk of works 
of the Dean and Cbapler of (intern ury 
Cathedral. „ , . , 

MSc; Mr A. E. Coulson, former head 
of inathemalics and computing, Dover 
Grammar School, honorary kclurer in 
computing. University nf Xenl, since 
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powerfully argued ano sup»“" ^ 
piece of work which sh P”?^i£fii 
doubt that (here is an jn JpeWg; 
class of claims generated by tw 

of a benefit. Tlie only qu« lio11 “ 
size of the class. 

Jack Bcatson - 

Jack Beatson is fellow and to lar * ^ 
at Merton College, Oxford. 
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Drain and Behaviour. NeurophysW- 

K 8 S’ Number Theory 
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Britain. (ptWi prog 10)- . >ld Squares. 
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alan: 2. (A!D|. F 0 ! ii^mring el»- 
children, gamble of Invest- 
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12.1B Image* and Information. Exploring frequency 
1140 ifnfraf Hijslology? T^o aunbeaker*. (S324; 
IMS ivtrmsgliig In Organizaifani. Masughi| die 
13J0 OeoS» ciSSrfi^p^l the Men dip Anri- 

cllne.JS236;pTOg4). 

Alt in Italy 1480-1S80. Vffla Madam*. (A352; 

pros)). 

Maths (dundition course. Pbundnlhm maihs4. 

7.20* ^*e 01 ^nl^tenment. Hume’s “Science of 

7A0 &Sa! ^clena* r %u^atlon Murae. Oaa 
citizenship and social inequality. (DIIB, prog 

5 ). 

Monday April 14 

M»th* foundallon course, least nquarea. 
(MlOli prog 8). 

2J30 10 be announced. 

Ornwmporwy Issues In Education . Education 
bulletin 2. (CMO; prog 7). 

Aru^foundsrion course. Uses and ebusei of 
definition. (A101; progS). _ 

asm The EnUihwonteni. The aimi of "Tne Efl- 
qulry". t«204; prog 9J. 

Tuesday April 15 

*6^° Modem Art and Modernism. CeiMwr and she 
nit market; Belinda Thompson. (A3 1 5 ; prog 

4VHF 

2*3?* Open Forum. Information programme for OU 
stddoDti. 

eg an state end Society. Democracy In Theory and 
Prortke. (D209; prog 3). 

Wednesday April 16 

BBC2 

BgB Oomputer Based Inlbimitlon Systems. OCL- 


dua modelling. (MJ52; prog 4J. 

23 jo* Aits fonadalkm course. Aigemcnl on naevi 

23. SB* K^'oryj^Bndn and^e^avla u r. NeuroptiysW- 
ogjN' raD2»; prog 4). 

S2E* opcnFosum.lBformatloapifigremnielbrOU 
students 

2M0 I7th.ponluiy Englaad. Clothing and dma. 

33J0* kodal ' fences foundation roursp- Claa 
dtlzenihlp Kid social Inequality. (D ID2; prog 
5 ). 


ME* Sod si Sciences foundallon course Brian'* 


Britain. (DL02; prog 10). 
mo Weekend Outlook. 

m&* Third World SturOes. Si Luda: people and 
celebrations. (U204; prog 1SJ. 

RAMOOVHF 

Sjf- Arts fbundadon course Uses and Houses o ! 
daflnUkm. (AI0I; prog 9|. 

Friday April 18 

BBCS 

fl.85‘ Comcmporory Issues In Education. Lei there 
be mvista. (IllOO; prog 9). 

7 JO* Weekend Outlook.- 

HATHO 3 VHF 

gj| The 19ih<entuiy Novel and IB Legacy. Dick- 
ens snd Balzac. (A3I2; prog 5). 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AND HISTORY 

THE FIRST YEAR EXPERIENCE CONFERENCE 
JULY 7-11 

THE WITZENHA USEN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
SEMINAR JUNE 24-29 

DID YOU WRITE TO US ? 

Mail posted between February 10 and February 26 
about these two meetings may not have reached us. 

IF YOU WROTE PLEASE SEND ANOTHER COPY OF 
YOUR LETTER AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 

If you didn’t write to us, why not write before April 30 
and find out about them? 

Write cm Dr Chris de Winter. Hebron, Conference 
Organiser, Faculty of Humanities, Newcastle Polytechnic 
NE1 8ST 
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UNIVERSITY OF the WEST INDIES 
Mona, Jamaica 

AfVNralfMB i»o invited far iho Mowing posts 

Professor of fifeuroaurgery 

SU8ae«fiiPnn«iiL- n _ . * 


I 

Professor of Applied Economics 

! ISfSS,iSrSS2tl? ""iwe ol ihe loficwing 

shcsSS^ 

Professor of Pure Mathemattos 

OFaurt8l3f • s,a!ura «*«■ MO t» ccmFtfarad. 

■sjassMT- - " 

Prouitir «f Education 

L “ ,urar *n Botany 

ssessss 

Lecturers/ Assistant Lecturers 

Dcpartainnl of Hanagarnonl Sludloa 

lea. In ™ wmorenlj jhel following Account- 


each fw up 


« ot Ihrea 


lectureships S| 

IN LAW f§ 

contfaci basis, will be considered rKS?T anl onl ^ 0,1 » 
toast a Masters degree In ™ hav ® at 


toast a Masters degree In muBl have al 

Australian law. andahould be arfmiHf??! 6 know,Bd Qa cf 
Australian Jurisdiction. ExpertarxL ,aw ln m 

assas a.‘eaaS5S f ws* 

Universities (AddIbI SnS^-' ? Conif,WriWBal, b 

by 16 May 1886. -O., Hobart, Tasmania, Australia, 

The University I, an equal opponunlly employe,. 


Exhibitions 

Awards r. c | ers °nal 

Conferences and Seminars Sale and Wanted 

Courses Holidays and 

All box no. replies should be sent^TH^* 0 " 

be the above address 




lnotoatef^ 


nflfld IhrnioH. rnln M Jn . 


i ecnnologlcal Park. NIHE 
ink Finance to meet (he 


limerick's • . 
technological 
; university . 


AddlUonDlpr 


a Collage tojiZSESSZ* P«lgra&aui levels. 


■ortlietoHowIng: 

accounting/finance 

S^urer/assistant 
LECTURER (2 POSTS) 

economics 

lecturer/assistant 

lecturer 

.personnel 

management 

assistant lecturer 

SALARY SCALES: 

fcfe— ssasasB 


* aT; G 0F'c^K 5Ch " ,h “" c "”“' 

'™«TIQ NAL Education committee 


SCHOOL OF ART 


qualified candidates for 


regulations of the 


University of Exeter 

SMESSsaa?'-** 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

^.k£ CTURESH,PS in 

ENGINEERING SCIENCE 

IroSTsK^lffi^ 9 " 1 ’ * WO lemporar y “W* 1 * kiafe 

Prlfer^ite1f.to 1 a General Engineer!™^ 


R r 0 "; : roducHon . Manutecture and Maintenance. 

C0 ' J 02{ >'C15.700 psr amunfin* 

be made w?ih/n^h* od .!I. a l appolmmont lo Ihe two len^W** 1 
May 198ft fang0 1.275 per anrtum%U<*« 

the Peraonni| l nri l i ara , , < ? r , ,h8 above post* maybe OMilMdhM 
me Personnel Olllce, University of lieler, Exeter EX44QJ. 


Colaiste na hOllscoilc Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


LECTURESHIP IN GEOLOGY 

S^KassaEKissass 

sFre Sinhf m p particularly welcome from Palaeofitojog 
sounS[ffffS who can brin 9 expertise and leadership to tfev# 
SndkJ f iSH! d cour3ea ,n lhese fields *t the undergraduate JJ 
areas n 9 0 0/111 supervise postgraduate research In ftsM 

The salary scales are: 

Cofl^r/iT.? 1 lurer IR£1 1.088 - IR£1 2,256 p.B. 

college Leoturer IRE12.740 - IRE15.1B1 Bar 

Cai.. . , „ . IR£1 4,358 - IRE18.354 p.a. 

LMturer IRE16.487 - IRE22.005 p.fc . 

.h^.5!7 n8 , and tortber details of the post may fcdJJJ 


f . < ui" S, ‘ MM 1 

*'OIIn< 


bolh, undergraduate Sda?| d , 


^ cUve r88 earoh programmeand 


LECTURESHIPW 

MECHANlMt 

engineering 

AppBcsitori b« N®[? uuZt&t 

whbln l he DqttrtlBfte 


receipt of eompieted 


wumu uis 

Engineering- THe P 011 !* *.^nnW 
which will bHh ftwa 
October 1586 of * 

Mechanical Pwwr 
directed (oisaitb ih* 

Applicants should be cr * 

van I experience In *l | N*L| rt j U&* 1 ' 
advudng uti of n 1 ***??*^* ta «** 
teg. Hie appointment 
tower half of U» 
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Universities continued 



UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

Aprons are Invtiod lor ihe following posts: 

LKlureslilp In Physical Anthropology: 

_,„ n i5 .wild ideally hold a PHD, or apivalonlqueirflcatlon and be abte todamon- 
^Suishina and wMarcti ability. It is hoped to appolni e person whose activities will 
tee Doparimonl of Anthropology's current teaching and resaarch in 
Antnropology. While candidates interested In any aspect of Oceanic Physical 
winturaaed toaDolv. orolerence will be atvsn to Ihose with rwm«rr#i 


nr related biological approaches. Abiiiiy to teach statistical melhods and-'or 
ryrpjiw sKits would sTso be an advantage. Closing date: 26th May t BSB. 

Lectureflhlp In Marine Botany: 

i-unnis for this post at thB Leigh Laboratory. Leigh. 70km north ot Auckland, should 
WTwrDor equivalent qualification and have proven expertise in the flak} or marine 
prglarence may be ghren to those with experience In the physiological ecology 
iJJjor primary productivity ot microalgae, dosing data: 21st May 1935 

^reihlp In CIbssIob and Ancient History: 

umti should have a degree In Classics and an ability to teach in at least two ot the 
VSTd Roman History, Latin Proaa and Poetry. Oraak Philosophy, Greek end 
AOTU/krand Architecture. Literature to Translation and Greek History. ThB Depart- 
rrttf Classics and Andeni HiBiory lays great stress on ability as a teacher, and 
Mftitas should ensure that at least one of their referees Is able to offer a cons id- 
opinion on this aspect ot their expariBrce. Closing date: 30th May 19B6. 

Udureshlp In Mechanical Engineering: 

ufanis should hold advanced qualifications. Although applications will be consld- 
trw tan persona qualified in any area at mechanical engineering, specific areas of 
Mnodi where opporlunlilBS axial are: oontrol; computer and microprocessor applies - 


Lsctureihlp In Zoology: 

Curfdstes should have a PhD or equivalent qualification, with a publication record to 
iwht Ash biology. The appointee wBl be expected to teach undergraduate dosses 
sptotony on fish biology and fisheries ecology, and bIbo generally on ecologies^ 
prndples and population otology. A quantitative approach Is expected. Supervision ot 


k*8, reproductive bfo'ogy.srid irvaJ 
isssirch vessel end SCUBA aupporl 


d nrval ecology. The Leigh Laboratory operates a small 
support to facilitate this sort ot oceanography. Closing 


m I6th May 1986. 

Commencing salary will be established within Ihe range NZS28.000-S35.000 per 
awn. 

Ctfdtkns of Appointment and Method of Application are available from the Assistant 
Registrar (Academic Appointments). University of Auckland, Private Bag. Auckland. 
fimZHlsTd, or the Secretary General, Association of Commonwealth UntversitteB 
(tan), 18 Gordon Square, London WCl H 0PF. Applications, in accordance with the 
IWnd of Application should be forwarded lo the Assistant Reg leva/ aa soon aa 
paKe bii not later than the spBdlied dosing dates. (74B87) 


Royal Military College of Science 
Shrlvenham 

Lecturers in 
Mathematics 

lecturers are sought to work"" 

Bain§llcs‘Oroup 1 which 

is part of Ihe School of Management and 
Mathematics. The period of appointment for 
each post Is two yeara in the first instance. The 
Group leaches mathematics courses at degree 
level for Applied Science and Engineering 
undergraduates, and makes contributions to 
many other long and short courses varying 
from MSc level to O and A-level mathematics. 

An active programme of research is in progress 
and the successful applicants will be 
encouraged to continue or Initiate research 
work of their own: It Is possible their 
appointments at RMCS could be extended 
after two years by means of research 
contracts. 

8alary will be within the normal range for a 
CB.020-C1 5,700 per 

annum. 

For further Information and application form 
please contact: Personnel Office (Hut, RMCS, 
Shrivenham, Swindon, Wilts. SN6 BLA. Tel: 
(0793) 702551, Ext. 2403/2421 quoting ref. MM 
5/88. 

Closing dale 0th May 1 980. M 


JMJi-kiAi cornu oi 

1 1 & I I ( UNO! OOY 



University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Mathematics 

LECTUKESHfflP 
IN MATHEMATICS 

AddIIcrUom are invited for 

foWiS-s; ‘a. rasyffi 

ment and tha Buceaasful canoi 

date. 

Candidatea dhould Jwve ( » 
strong roaearch Interea 
mathematical .P r ?^?S?arne- 
lated to computing or al 

ttvely to some aspecj or into^ 

esJ^&tsSs; 

sssjrs miAfSS ^ 

partment to l” 

work in arBSO i-elatod to in 
formation Technologs ■ 

The appointment w *|* J5 

FB^i^Toor 1 ^ n 

SS5?; «nsapB>£-JSsK 

ing curriculu m yg« throe 


|Ug® 

Ja I M PL RIAL C O LL l:.G I: 0 1 

? sci I no: & i i • c 1 1 n o lo( ; v 


(University of London) 

LECTURESHIP IN ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

The Department Is participating in the Engineering and Technol- 


ogy Prcidramme and will expand over the nexl fow years. We are 
looking for talented staff lojoin active research groups In several 
areas Including digital communications, VLSI design, semi- pro- 
cessing, information engineering and power electronics. Wa have 
an excellent reputation for research and have attracted significant 
support from Research Councils. Government Departments. 
Industry and other funding agencies. 

The main requirement Is an excellent teaching and research 
record, Ideally In one of the areas listed above. But applications 
from women and men wilh achievements in any branch ol the 
physical sciences, pure or applied would be welcomed. Enthusi- 
asm for research in tha areas of Interest lo us and a commitment to 
undergraduate and post-graduate teaching are essential. 

Salary according to experience In the scale E9.317 to £16,997 
including London Allowance. 

If you are Interested please phone or write to: 

Professor David Mayne FRS, Head of Department of Eioctrical 
Engineering, imperial College, London 8W7 2BT. Telephone 
01-589 5111 ext 5101. 

Closing date 2 May 1986. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Centre for Computing and Computer Science 

Chair of Computer Science 

Applications are invited for a new Chair of Computer 
Science which will become available from 1st October 
1986 or earlier by arrangement. The appointment is 
Intended to strengthen the research base of the Centre. 
Preference may be given to candidates with an estab- 
lished research record In one or more of the areas of 
Software Engineering, Man/Machine Interaction, Intel- 
ligent Knowledge Based Systems and Communica- 
tions. Academic or appropriate industrial experience 
will be considered. 

Salary in the professorial range, plus superannuation. 

Further particulars available from the Vice Chancellor, 
University of Birmingham, PO Box 363, Birmingham 
B15 2TT, to whom applications (15 copies: one from 
overseas applicants} should be sent by 9th May 1986. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Faculty of Engineering 

Chair of Electronic and 
Electrical Engineering 

Applications are Invited for the Chair ol Electronic and Electrical 
Engineering which la currently vacant. Whilst candidates fn any 
area of electronic and electrical engineering will be considered, 
the preferred fields of Interest are: 

Silicon Systems (eg. VLSI) 

Opto-electronlcB 
Sfgnal Processing 
Digital Communications 

Salary In the professorial range, plus superannuation. 

Further particulars available from tha Vice-Chancellor, 
University ot Birmingham, PO Box 363, Birmingham B15 
2TT to whom applications (15 copies: one from overseas 
cnadldates) should be sent by 9tn May 1888. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. ( 


RU UNIVERSITY Of 
^ TECHNOLOGY 
Experimental 
Officer 

Appllreiloiu are tevilBd for a pate of 
Experimental Officer la the Department 
of Secoonlc and Ektirlesl Eflgm«rteg. 
Tht p«[ will provide luppon for the 
teteMngwMJ rewan* serivlto of a group 
of academic *utT with ime trail In the area 

ofElectromedianlcri^erEng^cri^ 

He woik will l» *«te d - 

field of fkcrronWckctrica 1 engineering, 

but a knowledge or machine wpUj ^ 

gannri wMkriwp pr*ri<" ta “ 

Svaniaie. Minimum qualification* ot a 

dune and at ls« yn"* rdev *Jl 

JSJJlJaare required. Initial ulary will 

PSE — -"Sis 

gon am (under review from l April 1?»). 

EMUexu for fouher 

forms in Paul loto^a. 

gXunrt, Olllrer. quoting reference 
namberSfilll EL. 

Leicajitrshlrt 


I 


\m ISouthiiinpton 
TUI- 

UNIVI-RSITY 


STUDENTS 1 UNION 

AppUcattona are Invited lor the post of 
Administrative Assistant in the 
Education and Welfare Department, 
to commence on let September 
1966. 

Salaiy Scale Administrative 1A with 

Superannuation 

£7.056 - £12,780 per annum. 

This Is a senior appointment In the 
Students' Union and applicants 
should be experienced In welfare 
casework, researcMnformBtlon ser- 
vice and office administration. The 
position is a demanding one and e ' 
genuine Concern tor the welfare of 
students and (lexIbWy In working 
arrangements era essential. 

Further psrtloulara from thB Presi- 
dent University of Southampton, 
Students' Union, High field, South- 
ampton SOB BNH, to whom 
applications must be returned by 
30 April, 1986. 

fWW) 


fMPERIAL COLLEGE 
ELECTRICAL AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
ENERGY AND POWER SYSTEP^S GROUP 

Software Engineer 

wi-j r rr! lor a ran ULFtC lusted r.'0|<M on qp?isr.or.si fS'.rinqcf 
I sys.'^ir.! Tikj &u*r:ev.fu' app'iomi «■'! b«re;c.5n >-t 'a fv ".in i ; r.j 
too gro';p i MICROVA* II , su .ami ro.'-.ox-ifr.r.'Jttei me' u 1 rn iQM PC 5 ar.l 
fillC Mow O',, anq l,r-H to ire C'Uti^n % n-i« VAX sCOO CAOC*E 
mac hma Tr.» j'j'J ir.vi-i ,v, cr.n fl‘sv4 , ‘ir.nier , i ol a rar.qs of t-'mrr,Br''B'v 
mg'Bolat-.'a inter BCHrO EOfi Aaro pJC^agoV arntro ai./j'.ij'-. 3 risu oa«s 
m va/ VMS anq UNIX en> ronmofite 

Appicams shc-u'-l hoto a un.versiir d^rjroo c aqji.atem qualif cat.on anq 
P'eleraBl/ hA.e bXf«nonca ol VMS or UNIX and iw *1*336 cl Fonrar. 
jna or Pascal Familiar, 1, n.in corr.p.,iar graph s* an auvanrat/O 
TFie ncpo ; n!mer,i is immM'are. wiin salary in ir.B rar.g^ t 6 . 352 -CiO. 792 , 


mciuaifig Londun Altowanca Acp'icaiicns, v.,ih ins namss an 1 addresses 
o( thieo ratorftM. by Friday May am 1SB6, 10 Dr M. j. Snon. Ocpi. *1 
E'earical Erfl.r*enng, impenaM-cilage. Lwajan SV/7 2BT - Ircm *f*rn 



lunher inlormationcan ba acumad on 01-5S3 5m, E.i 5H4. 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

w LECTURESHIP IN 
OPTICAL ELECTRONICS 

The Umversiiy invites applications from active research 
workers to join an oxpandmg team investigating optical 
applications in electronic systems. Current work embraces 
fibre optics and non-llnem systems for sensing, signal 
processing and communications 

Salary on Lecturer Scale— £8. 020- £ 15.700 pa. USSbenofrt. 

Further particulars and application loinis (quote ref 10/86} 
aro available from Staff Ofllco. Unlverslly ot Slralhciydo, 
McCanca Building. 18 Richmond Slreot, Glasgow Q1 1XQ. 
Closing dale tor applications- 9 May 1986. 


/ y CoJi istc na 
7V"3 hOttscotieGallllmh 




IRELAND 

JUNIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the above post. The Junior Lectureship 
is a full-lime post wilh a salary scale ol IRE10.713 * {9} - 
1RE14.756. 

Applicants should have al IobsI a Master's Degree in Economics 
and an ability to teach Microeconomics or Macroeconics Is essen- 
tial. The appointee would be expected to develop his/her own 
research interest. Applications (including curriculum vitae and the 
names ol 3 to 5 referees} should be lodged with the Registrar. 
University College, Galway. Ireland, not later than 8 May 1986. 

(74900) 


The University of 
Sydney 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP 
IN SCHOOL 
OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

A Bon tor atnfr member is 
needed to provtrto loaderalllp 
and direction In the foil owl no 
arena: In teaching - to deal on. 
develop end deliver course* In 
the digital, ilenela and elec- 
tron! ra area end In research - 
to be Director of the labora- 
tory [or I magi no Sclonce end 
Enfllnaarins within the School 
and be involved particularly 
with the ongalno medical. Ini- 
aning research programme. 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
CHAIR 

IN INFORMATION 
' SYSTEMS 

Applications are Invliad for 
the Foundation Chair in In- 
formation Systems In the Do- 

S 3 r (ment of Quantitative and 
omputor Studies within tha 
Faculty of Commerce. 

Members of the staff of the 
department teach at under- 
graduate, postgraduate I In- 
cluding Pli.D.r and post ex- 
perience levels and undertake 
research with particular In- 
terests in the analysis, design, 
itnplomBiitacton and mania- 
ment pf Infannatlon Systems. 
Additional areas Of Interest li 


The successful applicant Add It 

will need to have demons- the department include Ouan 

trated a proven record in citativa Methods and Opera 


trated a proven record In 
research and teaching and In 
course development experi- 
ence and In administrative 
ability. Given the currant cli- 
mate in engines ring, avldence 
or a high degree of interaction 
with new technology Industry 
and the profession will be 
expected. The standard of ex- 
cellence required In an Associ- 
ate Professorship Is compara- 
ble with that or a parson who 
would ba seriously considered 
for b Chair In this Unlverslly. 

Salary: SA4fl. 160 ner 

annum. 

Applications, quoting re- 
ference no I3/OI. Includlna 
curriculum vitae, list of pub- 
lications end the names and 
addressee of three referees, to 
the Registrar, University of 
Sydney. NSW BOOfi, Austra- 
lia. by 14 May 19BA. 

Tho university reserves tlm 
rtaht not to proceed with any 
appoint mom for financlul or 
other reasons - 

Further general informa- 
tion Is available from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts.). 
30 Gordon Square. London 
.,WC1H0PF.<B4B3S> HI 

Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are Invited far 
a limited-term Collage Lee- 
turoahlp ln Philosophy, tell- 
able from 1st October ISBfi. 
The holdar will bo expected to 
teach on average twelve hours 
a week. 

Salary will depend on age 
and experience, but vvlll be 
not loss than £7,000 p.a. The 
Lecturer may receive accom- 
modation In College (or « 

K 1 housing allowance In 
and will ba entitled to 
meals in College free of 
charge. 


tlons Research, Candidates 
should have a sironn academia 
bnrkaround (tertiary qual- 
ifications) and bs able to 
provide leadership In both 
teaching and rsaarach In the 
Information Systems field; 
opportunities exist, for ape- 
area. 

Commercial computer tech- 
nology Is udvnnted and the 
pars of development is 
accelerating. 

Professorial salaries ara 
paid wilh in o range hot ween 
NZS6B.OOQ and 57 7.300 per 
annum. 

Applicants arc invited to 
write for further particulars, 
available from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

( Appts. i, 3G Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF. or (ram 
the Registrar of the Universi- 
ty, p.O. Dot 36, Dunedin, 
Now Zealand. 

Applications dose an 30 
Juno 1986. (01 1641 HI 


University of 
Manchester 

Msnchestor Business School 

CHAIR Ifc 

ORGANISATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

Tlie University Invites ap- 
plications far a Choir In Orga- 
nlsntinmtl Behaviour. This 
Chnlr will become vacant fol- 
lowing the rutlroment ot the 
end of this academic year ol 
Professor Tom Lupton. 

The salary will lie In the 
normal profesaorial range 
with U.8.S. superannuation 
banoflts. 



















Universities continued 


UM| VEIIStFY Of EAST ANGLIA 
NOBWICH 

School of InformalJon 
Systems 

Chafr /n Computing 
Science 

JunJohuns w rr.Tifed for a r^iy 
eiijWch&i Cnax m Crifrpunng So- 
£ftt. lenaMf iiom i Seofember rjgf, 
* ,,fwi fOe i<iiooi of lufcwnaiion S»s- 

I ton atf- 

I ,IOf ™ UkC lifpporj i o (he University 10 
f reinforte leacrenj on ejigi/ieetmg and 
I te-nnoragyprogrernnK-iand morepaf- 
ira/iariy. losnengihen re^rciuncnm- 
puling science and svlfMie , 
I wgtneenng Candidates should fiave a 

I Ofoven record ol coniriimjioiis io some 

f majnsirejm as pea of fhese fields, in J 
| ftlher jh academic or an industrial con- | 
I lex! lire person appointed will be / 

| wpecled fo spujhejd research at the I 
I jorenoni o! information technolopy I 
I focusing for instance on the engineer- / 
mg of Medge-taad systems I 
I Appointment mil i»ai an appropriate I 

I j??i n L ,tw ( fO/esjoriaf scale | 

I £18,010-^3.285 

I tea [School ol Iniomuhon System; at | 

I OfA encompasses ihe academic disci I 
I TO Qf Accountancy. Cofliputlrig Scr- 
I emo and Elecrronrc Sterns I 
I tngrrkviing The piincipaf areas of I 
| research in rrenpui Ing Science are at I 
I present In djiMso and Inlotmailon I i 
/ Md compufer -aided I 

I ST’, ""f™* and (Muled 
I l 00, * t,a/J,IV8 'argujges and ( I 

I S^es-a^noifiemaiica/motfeis I 

I Sfff aM T ,t Caum '"(erwlswi/h / 

I !Hn Act T ,anc Y seclflr ^'Cfirdia com- / / 

I SiHf* mao,lin l system; analysis / 

I ™ h °rfs andhi/cmnss information sys- J ( 

I miJl1^^ a ! soclaiec0 ' a ^ ,dt ^ n I 

I mui me EfKftofiics sector in areas swh I I 
I as computer architecture. m e desfan of / 
mcroprocessiM-ljased system; and 

techniques and tools for computer- j | 1 
aMed engineering. The School's f L 

Jncraj smg , y involve HB 

Iridusjria 1 collaboration, supported In I 

nS ta Jta| ' a " a I 

Apphcatioos tfw copies), pinny r u jj I I 

? a06, ^^tif'caijons and | ' 

Jff"""- ,Q a 0U >w w'm the names I 

Qt ,hrae P®raora to LEl 

he made should I 
he lodged the the Registra , and Secre- 
fare. Uniwrsity of Easf Anglo. Norwich. I 

0603 l ext £SE 
“ 08 > whom further particulars 

W *£!*& no S teter 0 « v , Lec 

No ltaT « of application are Inte 


Cranrield institute of TBCfiitoJoBy 

I School of Management 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Human Resources 
Research Centre 

I OiVield Sihaet el VaruBcmert *i:n to 
I Jtfo-rr too Bj Mnh Albums w.rrtm riv 
I 2 14 * Uutoh BeMtiws 

I Rerearc ft Centre Ifiij C ertie a part ol Hie 

I «^'h fteWu,fw Grtup i<vi PMWHS J 
KjurrJi viva is oigjiiiSdiiom in ir» *ncii e 
| if «J or p« i:cn«i miijgcsTw.t 

EEC IntluBncei Project i 

tfiii.aH/ on i 12 cr IB month rontiatt !>» J 
*’ n & canwred wtft a I 

preset luntfw ty ire tn-jiiua pt personnel | 
Marujemenr ard maior UK mtohokj 

Pm .'mpjci of EEC m fence on I 
trw s Oi«i and efnptoyfre.it environment oi 
uK oroaniiai.yjm I 

AwIicaic sdotiia paiasj a aood tirj I 

J ^'?' nm,3 “ u,st « nc «J fl dfiJ«5ome I 

j eneriena Acttplatn/Lly to senlof I 

I nwraflarenr wit re tmpoitant j montedne I 

KSK p " , '^*' Wr '®^niwSrls 
/ r^n i b a J m * protioenw to a Euro- 
| p “ n tanpinfla is d« liable Joh Rat; 6£ti4K I 
I CfiBmlcai (nihitirin Pmjael J 

SJghtfln i 12 month contraci. the feaarcli 
3^7 cw « ,n «l *JHi a protect 
lhe Servw 

^ ^ Chemical industries 
As-wlartoflieearch'iig the impact otchaniiB 

Sc 2 XM chA ^ ! 

pearls faged 3W5) should posass a 

SS&w*!? f 'L p5ychafoay 01 scc^l 

Pwnotogy and ha« soma lesearc/i 
j 1 **' 851 Ifl rruraijats 
I ^42°?, ^ Jn(1 w, m stress’ and 
J w m EPh?' nun 2 cef,,firl deveropi 

6 DS 2 K * We iob R «h 

SS I®r i! w "‘ to "*« MB 

JraStattr ^ furt ' 1 " delalti / 
araiiaojfl from (fie Pertonnat Daoari- I 

w , c&toirf W W?!f 01 ftcffl 

SK'aSS"^. BBdford M K<3 OAL | 

pirn "UffMiraW 11 0X1.334?: ; 

pjBflM tfirote the appropriate I ■ 


Theological Hall 
Uniting Church 
in Australia 
fSynod of Victoria) 

Anili' uilr-ns art- culled r»i- 

Irtun vvniiipn und itiuii. Jay hihI 
■ ■rilniiii-ij, Cor Iwij uppcjlrii- 
!*?i , . l, \V v, 1 , 1 ,l,n ,hM Th,.|.lo„( lU | 
nail. Mrlticjurno. AiisrnilJii. 


DEAN 

. is to i ■■< 

|i|H7 Th ,r “ m , * j 

IJM7. Till- (i|i|i»|nlor will |>M 
K'-l'oiislbfp /nr ihr pusinrnl 
•f/r. rmidUImM fur (liu 
rii . r,v * , uf 11,0 Uiilii,,,, 
riiun h unit auiw>rvl*|(jn m 
un ir r nurses, urid will nnrtii I. 

. 1,1 ,,lu Ulllllni, Clmii.li 
1 ,™^^"."' , uf mHUM«rtal 
aiitf lrly nimlilind annul ntnp 
[ 2 ?J h , , ‘ ta " ‘antrlUnlo lo the 
or ,hM 

LECTURER 
IN NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDIES 

Tmb' 1 jMimary? 

sr “ r rr 

we Will InnL'h niid COllrJnrt 

mnarcli wiihln th,. 

(’cumenirul iraiidnu ^iii.tliu. 1 

ra-a ffi-si ;:-"" 3 

gggSP"!- Pnrkvfilp. &gB* 


rafaraniM. 


BTn LOUGHBOROUGH 
m UNfVIRSITY BF 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIPS 

Aftgtng trorn racent nmuak i. ..... 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dopurtmontoi Economics 

lecturer 

ffl!irin^^3SS5iS3K 

min, b«l ocorta- 

skSsS 

ppp«nHD» B '^i l int on thi " n 

jSfe««K5ffafSK 

obtained r Soma'S? , 5 “ v , llQ 

nasi. ^%"r% JSK 

« VopY^* 

JWS,«" Ap^VaSS! 

- H 1 

University of 
Birmingham 

c “Bi5aSMf. n dM'“> 

ESHC RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN SOVIET 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

saa- sr m ,"" P ?sj;“ tKsfc 

SSraEiSt jbb!®^ 

Plus ■upnranmiMti |on. 3,780 ■ 

pESssru^ F n v Vfln b N ° 

85W lo i.K*r w w rSS: 

nan'; ro n,V ^ ll 3 y 6? r i{""!"n- 

hum rm ot^p »?“' nlpmincf. 

«™,5S. (sTonlcarSte,,^: 

FhioL t ™« ln luitl iismes J 

J2* r P® rsfnrees, should be snot 
"§ 8 1 J| flr ,,lan Monday 2a April 

KappiU^VS 1 , r^nr^niuH 


Dwth In Uia Staff 


compiamenl of the" Dep^rnent of 
i C0 W er ®I u ^es. applications aro 

Invited for lhe folto»rfng P p OB te°' ls 

fc?fSm rer ,n Artificial 

Intelligence 

Appilcanta should have a coimn 
of the 


JcSTtC 01 wowtedga-baaed tech” 
HSJ 2* ability to “JK a 
pro gramme of research Into conttau- 

SaaSSMBT 8 


SasssMtf 1 *— 

Applicants with an aalnhiicih-H 

SpHasBaasaas'* 

or to? 


ESSS&M 

mmm 


Bb May jagg; 

Loughborough 


LekXBtgrahirg 


University of 
Essex 

C0M SeTa7 cer 

Ud. to urodiipll Klnodon 
the tenehinn o? n a J ol,, " B lor 
In Hi q co. ?e a « t, or n SS?r fl "‘P , ' n ii 

w" ai| r AUiia*B 


wire i 
cuui-n, 




koowfod 0 ^ or KS« , .WffiS 

n.“ mara oV’MOliu. * Jl J 1 3» 

two your sl/rJfrrjS 
*.12.780 par niinumi, 

fflraas-tS 

from wham 


Pa r k r ■ ^1 terihoD . Vvci H °OP P n ^ qu r a ^ 

1 

■— — ^ — L^_. ~ r , j\\ 


/ The Uni versify of 
Sheffield ‘ 

Uhr. 4 u 

lectureship 

** teteirrOT f : Jr 

was fi-JS5? BMSSR 2 

l«t«rlliik II...I,. .. , ’ ro l’ ll fffl rn 

wESSS 

-wsttr.ss 

intend.!? S l T 2 SS B te' ^ 

viDwa tor |h« nn.. Intnr- 

Condldato* whn^nln 1 1,1 J u n». 

to com. to? 0 "" Tonucatod 
■tioiild bo nroniiMH Interview 

“asBsJsfflaSe 

d I MCtecT® to° 'pnarlv ■> ma J 

&'W? , 3 ! ! S 3 ™E ,, SSS 

«"ld , ‘ 8 To 0 2 TN ,W t?r"Xg. siior- 

Pllcatlonn ce ' ?anf OH V!Hlf h . 

M B a u, !U'3saEirwf 

.R.398/DI. MS4B2S, ref8 *-nnco 


University of 
Hong Kong 

®A R G E E R a 

a tSSSttS&M JWt^l for 
Centra. CaHd?,into. L “ n E ua ?« 

a «0UBB r e t0Bcte V Q5a ?*■“-= 

"n. iBnguBDe toitm?** ,ear n- 

noses cauraas ^53 0m . ic Pur. 
touch on the r «« d . a,ao to 
Proarammo Con,r ° ’ M.a. 

•UeniTon^n fBuporannu- 

JIKJl 6o,9Bo 1 1 ; nolr u senjo: 

I npprux. E [ a njn **9,100 

BHS'.ji? a 5i f,I Si 
»sias ,, i-ff“r*S"“Sia 

bonent, nre pro^mtwllcal 

Pli™ n 0r 

til on won I tli l Com- 

S«r ? tATife nt fi B ,v ft?? 

or llonp 


The University of 
Auckland 
NewZealand 

Applications nre Invited for 
rhe Ml Id wlnn unsts: 

5 LECTURESHIP 

IN DEVELOPMENTAL 
AND ECONOMIC 
BOTANY 

Ai-pllcuiiie fur lliln pnsi | M 
Mip U«parliiii<nt nf lluiauy 
slunild hold, or hr nnni inn 
cnninli-uon of u Pli.lJ. Thulr 

M bitill(i Ini III 

«hr rirUlnf t tlrvrlnpinniidl ami 

nrcM iomlr hriiuny. 

!| " y , L,n *{ ,vp " '«> “ l»<i sun wtili 
olULliniilini InlnrcslH nltliiii- | . . 
plum niowih n-uiiluiorh «,r in 
Mily Closliui ill. in; >j 

LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

, AP |,,l «’« ,n, H for tlilH pout III 

ih .^?7’! ,r,,,, '“ ,,, nf ClHiiirilpIly 
»h ul | have n lil H li«r ilp.in,,. 

Tin 1 lwi *'hrnu mid ii- 

S'lnri.t 1 (iilciKDla in C-'«>iri|Mimi- 
2‘2 lr If J,ln,phy - An Inlm-i Ht in 
onulhor siH-clnllsl lirum-li ,u 
Ornor.ipliy w Q „ld hr 

Kfiiy * V 986*. CIOa,,, " , 5 

SS!H ,, . n,p .f^ c *' lB| i ,, L Appoint! 
!U22 l!, n , 1 - 1 'nlvurslly or P At|t:k- 
Nrw 52*2*2. Maw. Auckland. 

S£ta±aS!£ 
!t 5 k ; v" ,,hi5 

S"»25 

University of 
Surrey 

U»|Nii-riiir,i, ol IHivrliuiogv 

lecturer 
IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

vim, i /.„. 

J 

experience i„ 1 

i 


University of ^ , 

Hong Kong n W8lJ ytl I 

READERS/ Dciov , Durh 8Bi 

SENIOR LECTURERS HESEA RCUpri„i 

INANATOMY 


tlfK1 ,M^„IGI!KREDUCA , n°NSU p PLEM ENT 11.4.86 


AnplIrnticiiiH urn Invltml r.. P 

nuilcM- roll- in i| ll . , , *. i . “ 

«rT^r3 


BfflSW Universities continued 

-n — ~=^= 

| S3Ef r ?Sr^ ^SlSnr^tege l 

&SL i: i (University of London ) 


eB&SB&x! 

■pwshlB |™ P * 8*!*^ ti 


I'OHl II , 
liiivn ii .Ifni 

lll'fli' llllil/iu 


'j 1 ' C| l Hl'Mlfl #11 ( ||. . 


5b s£ 'Er-'-te 
?S,S”‘ lr 55 


mmm 

'SA‘i~~£S 

srisss 

Rlninnw *> °UV: Wnnro.l .,,-1 ? vo 


Blolainr. Hu 
Anllirupoldfiv 
Hlolcnjv. 


m. itnnrailm-tivu 

Hiinimi Ci r<) will, 

inv “"‘1 Ornl 




I IHI' Hi |]| u i .u7ll,.^ l JV. , . V - 1,1,1 

Timm', u. liTR 111 ,! w «"*« 

rn C.llnk Ii nivi i, i Sr - 

us in til h i ■ r ijriVi m ' *' i V ,,,, vv, n 

.V,.,VliV" " ,,,, 

y ”v.'; 

■val lubl'e ' / rore^il” 1 a 

Reiilntrar caai i i t ,i 1 ^ Ca 
women. | n ||ioi n .? L 0 J n «l 

) C ° •» 9 2^- H ES . t,n 0 tl,e 

H1 

University of 
Exeter 

rJfjSyRESHlP 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

fl5 A ®2 , iSS"jai» 1 T Bd rop 

~-":SS*a: 

canta should broritLl'. Appu. 
B°Qd hoAoura i ' d„ b ' lr hava a 
■ccountBncy 5r Braa <n 

subject 8ri,a (B „ h rl rBlav »nt 

o'* ■tatiaticai and ■' nr^ ppu , tIn ° 

-> a «ountB„^ d q ^» a io 0 - 

fife “fjji® B. h rV„'?l; 

o v ^ “obi e r fr r ,S^t lcu J ara are 

SK^'EESBff 

Copy) Dfvlna one 

asriisi 

H1 ' 

University of 
York 
, CHAIR 

OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

“Vf AP Cha?; IO SJ apa for 

which vvlu fall » Arch * BO| Ofl» 
jotlroment or PrXrSS nt ° n *h« 
Rahta at Philip 

rf.vH^;s? T& “ b "-, l .„ a ;; 

S.WSJ?’ 


3 Jh d H6n , «. " K **« 1 060 H : 
£22.700 - "MH'IO*. 

33ft Tn n' r 

csi.'taS l r * 

4^“ “ > »r..! '"7; m vv ^ ( - 

111 I rat'll !n' r 

(Anum i i* /• I'litviirsniiiH 


University of 
Hong Kong 

CHAIR OF LAW 

m o, l ;.v.! l, r. i,,i,,t i"'* ‘Hvinai fm 

r«* «... tiV/iSdi 1 1 nj'nf 't iTi* 

n PPlv" Ijiii ' ' t h ,', 1 "i’i , dv7 l | r "l l'v 1 1 x ’ 

iw. ix mi i.|.,»ll.-,,,,r n. 

milled L ' n l vuriiry p „ r . 

ubieTwHI F.n ,ar y «* ,, P® r «nnu- 
foMorlnl rnno* ,lt ' ll J? ,he pr °- 

ojan HK*SSV,an d #» Ql ,ua " 

7W oV°K, ,nD a( a «n?aT“ 

#wS£s: 

Pllntian 6r w* r »«:ulars and BP- 

ligs 

Londcn VVCl H oPf" ® a, # oro - 

^tsas^s 


University of 

n °i»go 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
lecturer 

instatistics 

OR ASSISTANT 
^cturer 
IN STATISTICS 

"PMInlSini'S ora fnvited for 
Lecture^o"! *2 a p ° a ‘«°n Of 

MsasgffS BSiBiS 

after ] Poslrion on or 

SSS!3«5&«as removal 

fr2*Za|?bo . ... _„r- Hct Pr*r: 


vIiL l d t *?S ,n M p,,c , an *\«>™ * n « 

paaS'lSps jS- r 

Unk 

SWai wk 

JJhlverTltv 5°A lBtpar or the 


gKSSStS?.:! 

jSSSgt, 1 

tloii , The gJJWlXft I, . i 
Iuwahipa V 

■ndlvldiisia ^ 

Btundlng □, SL n (fl '«tr.' 
Uj-enr nromi, e yt ^«' .'c, 

'heUnl^fc^-: 

a Soclely ot fSiS 1 * - 
Prnatdonl I, 

s‘saj?a , a&' 

a^Sa?«er- 
srasas^SK! F 

S?SP9T«sfei 

... Applicant* sbnuid h , ( 
poatdoctaral |*«| 
fhmild Indicate their J. i 
Iflcutlons and flzperiFcrV I 

•£ ay '.nvo dona io i»X I 
should also outline n* l 
search which they : 
pursue and should 

rZ°:, r : mm ‘ a 

. Applications (threet*.,. 
'ncludlug the names ot ( ii 

IHB6 ta lhe neglilw u; 
Secret or j. Old Shire Dl 
O urhuin nm 3IIP. frn 
yvha,n fur (her parttcuJuia. 
lie ulitninod. 191191) u 


University of 
Warwick 

SENIOR LECTURES 
IN PRODUCTION 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Lnvowdfers 
pout of Senior Lactaw la 
Product lon/OperaUooi Mu- 
uoemont In the Scftiwl ot 
Industrial and BmlflMJ fiv- 
dlns, tenable from a dire (ol» 
iiBfint luted. 

Tho ProdufHoivOparittoiu 
Mnnnurnient Cram !» too- 
title l Inn reaearch >n 
lllrlun policy, JIT, ltnWsp. 

•<i-ntlnna . airfll"0'“ 
PlnmentlnB new lethiwtopM. 

ITiti successful csnUKWi 
would bo aipacted W nw 1 
Uiiaiiieaa atudenu »l 
imilnrarntliiBie and MBA it's 
mill tu conduct resssmi «* 
rtilovnnt mnnaoantant rs ai” 
nron, lie or she should 
nuhatuntlnl expertmc# .* 

worklno with manufacture 

Industry and of desllnfl 
annlor Indualrlal J • nan, * a , 
On id I dates should haves li*J 
reaearch and publication ijj 
cord. The appointment will" 
niado on the Senior lAtunr 
■rule: 

Furthor particulars snd jf: 
pilratlon forma ara ayalliiWf 
From the Regialrar. Uni»enio 
of Warwick, Coventry lt* 
7AL quoting Ref. No- 
B6. fpleeae mork cloarlf 
envelope). Closina d« 1B s “ 
May 1986, 


University of 
Southampton 
RADeUFFE 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MUSIC 

AppllcBtlone ■relBvWsdW 
a lectureship In the • 0*Gl 
mam of Music for d« Pji'j, 
October 1 986 to 80 Sepl*P „ 
1987, during th" ‘JILSiW 
Profeasor David Brown 
Radcllffe FallowShtP v 
cology. Prereronesn^^rti 
given to candldalos |B 
strong reaesreh Injef" 
the nineteenth ceolury- 

Salary on scale ‘ 
£13.700 accordlnfl .io.® 
iflcstlons and e*perien« 

Applications 1 7 copI**jj§ 

UK candidates) I ! tM 

curriculum vltae B ‘'r !f T«i 
names and bUWSJ j. 
referees should be sent" — , 
Small, Staffing f acp ?25, 9? 
University. SouthamP«"j sg j. 
3NH before afl AP"!^ 6* 
Further particular* IJjrs ■ 
obtained from the 
please quote Bef. AJlva yi 
THES. (34801) 


The X^SvSsi^Co 11 ^ 

of Wales 

tutorship inM# 

Applications '^^hieh 
two posts of Tutor w oc iob«f 
tenable front »■* 

198a * ftf 

Salary . on ^’*£*49*5 
Tutors ^025 'm ais. *** 
annum “‘ :c<>^ 5 l ‘l?o^Hal«■■ 
Iflcstlons and «*P prl ^ 

The appomtme"^ y ,F 
for two wars sp° . . 

respectively. ^ / 

Application ...^ofthePSj,' 

rurth^ p^tloukdj fro»Jg.. 


<rtmrn' nl Onmirapliv *»'>d 

|irpsrim Ear|J| Sl . |1 , ll , ,. 

uihI 

London Hospital 
Medical College 

liapartiiimtt.ot CMidrel 
' P Epldemloloiiy 

LECTURER (OR 
SENIOR LECTURER) 
S IN HEALTH AND 

healthcare 

ABpllLStlon* urn Invited for 

,hr tbove Joint post, to ho 

lor a fixed term nf tlirne 
TJSib ■> possibility of 
J2S from 1st October 
•gfPflSi OMC half of till* 
Jli la."*** lecturing In the 
■MpjrUMmof Oeography and 
SHJ Srlrnca oiitl rout r I lint - 

work of the Health 

„* Health Cure ItesMtrrh 
( -„u,. LHMC hulf Involves 
oiiriii second mm « to lower 
Hinhits District Hoalih Au- 
ihotlifsswell as work within 

h. Department of Cllnl. al 

EcUfcJlolooy. Applicants 
ihauld liavtf a Pli.lJ. In 
Orngraphy, Economic*, 

c.xiolopr °r otlmr henltlt- 

iiieird flPldn. 

AppnlntmuntM will lie to- 

i, .rdi thn lower mid of the 
kite £8.020 • £13.700, hut it 
Vnlor Liuiurrslilp inuv l>c 
utilble for uii i<x>'optionully 
>tll qualified cuudidate. 

further particulars inuv lm 
liulnad from the Assistant 
Ptnonnel Ofricur. Queen 
KtqCallegn. Mila End Road. 
Lor ion El 4NS. to whom 
■ppilctuons should be re- 
turned hi 2 May 1986. PIob.sk 
noli ref 86/3 1/TH ES. 
(141151 H 1 


University College 
Dublin 

Department or Statistics 

Applications arc iiivlind for 
■ fiS-tlme academli nppulut- 
uni Id the Department af 
iatlitln. The appointment 
»*ui he made at the leva! of 
either 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER OR 
COLLEGE LECTURER 

Ih current salary scales 
Assistant Lecturer: 
(i9.JS3-lrE15.097. College 
teJWlt: lr£ I 4.596 

..J**i»lnt un the rolevnnt 
***** »B be In ai riirdnnco 
miUfirution* and ns- 
wneare. Tiieru 1 h ii uon- 
(orarttuiory peusloii scltanie. 

**k» application, fui-ill- 
ernmnailon (Incliuliiid m»- 
ak., 5 Procedure , should In* 
~* B *d from the Secrnturv 
S%S5! p . University Col- 
Bainald. Dublin 4 . 

dote Tor receipt 
Tv'JP'stail applkatloiis Is 

&■ la ‘ &ay - >'>»?,- 


Goldsmith’s College 
University ofLondon 

Application, are Invited for a 

temporary 
t half-time 
lecutureship 

sxJL N8 °cial 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

for thn — — 


loa. ‘A 0 academic session 

S”'. The person 
ttotVto,?.*? 'I' 11 ’ b " required to 
Wurtoi l, l* to 0,0 teuchlna of 
Ss^?«Sir rantl V offered by 
Mara*?"* and wm be 
lh« '".iy ploy some part In 


lha ‘ ploy some part In 
dutie. n SI , ?2 l administrative 
“‘lei of the Deportment. 

u w fl «Sfi. W i!a , b p pro race on 
InchS;'" S«U« * 8I5.0B4 
Waste, or London Allo- 

lh B W 5 l-“® f °r further details to 
Registrar 
University of 
N *WCr C ^I ClJ,n ? lth ’* College. 
mtt.SS-. London 8EI 4 

Sr&pns’ “ £!!„,is:r; 


University of 
Durham 

^ODERNffiSTORY 

}?• §iare t [n r w a !c B ,nv,tBt * for 

‘torn iu|tiWu^ n, * Br n History 
Jilss ^ bly OUaltried candi- 
i n - *ny niid Jr "wF 1 ! interests 
«?“■ TTio L h L at ° ry elnce 
bS“J« foilayy^.®?*. becomes 

te. a TOWS c V? r &- 

I..?* tdlln,-. 


Marshas 

Jjnft \S£, a 


University College 
Dublin 


I)>*i,ai-iinant or Lllirurv ami 
lill’ornintluii Sliidli** 

TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT 
IN LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invltutl Tor 
h temporary. on»-ycur 1986- 
R7 academic uppolnimt-nt in 
tho Drpnrtmnnt of l.lhraiy and 
Informatloli Studies to assist 
In rusoarch und to roach 
caiirsps relating tu Inrormu- 
lluii sc In nre and romimterlznd 
databases. Kllowlcdoo of n 
specific Informal ion resource 
field - business and finance or 
agriculture or the social scion- 
cos would be an advantaun. 
Candidates will he expected to 
hold n doctorate In Informa- 
tion Science. 

The successful candidate 
will be appointed m the lovnl 
or Assistant Lecturer at a 
paint on the seal" In sunrtl- 
ii ncn with qualifications. 

The currnnt salary si-nle 1* 
lr£9,363 - lr£15.097. 

Prior to application, details 
of application prnoKlili-e 
aim,, Id he nlilalned from the 
Sacrntary mid lltirsur. Unl- 
voi-Blty Cnlluuo, Itoli li-IH . Dull- 
■ In 4. Tnioplione «iii|iilrles 
693244, Ext. 451. 

Tlh< closing dnl,: fur reciilpi 
of roniplntecl ii|)|illcuclu,ia is 
Thursday . 24th April. 11186. 
(5481 1 l HI 


Murdoch University 
Perth 

Western Australia 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 
IN FINANCE 

Srhuol of Social Inquiry 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified pur- 
nuns for tha nbcivc position 
which Is available from 1 July 
1986 ur as Soon as pusaiblo 
thereafter. The Commerce 
programme accepted Ita 
acrond Intake or students In 
1 986 and Is now expending Its 
stnrr establishment. This 
appointment la tho first to Ito 
made In the finance arm: the 
npncjfitter will therftforu l,r 
uxpcrtrd tu plun nnri tlovrlup 
cuiirsrs in tlin urrns of llnnncn 
ii nd flnaiultil ■iiniutiirnii'n' ns 

C urt ,,i ill' 1 Cmiiiiiilti „ 

oil, at pusb and honours 
level. Sonin ability to tnurh in 
o, tu uf tho account Inn aruns 
would also he useful. Eyl-- 
cli-liri, of reseinKb-eepBulIlly 
mid- a -hlHhof' degree nru rn- 
nidriHl. rnuf: obSbi. 

Cleiierul : Salary SA4B. 160 
per annum. This Is a tenurnble 
u pi « liniment nnd condltiona 
hli ludo Biiptjrnnnuutlon, long 
nervli o l,»uv»'. outside studies 
program me. payment of faros 
tu Perth for appointee nnd 
dependent family, removal 
mid snrillnn-ln allowance und 
Imuse pure] in so loan urriinge- 
menL. 

Prnrrdiiru for applications: 
There Is no prescribed uji- 
pile, t lull form, but iwu c ° m ~ 
Plain nrlu of detailed applh a- 
llons. quiittiui tho approprlule 
refiii'i-iicu number. Includinu 
full nrtrsonul porllrulnrs. de- 
tails of tertiary quel mentions, 
career history with descrip- 
tion of post" li"M. “ r 2 n ,° f 
special rompeienro and In- 
terest. research complotea nr 
currently being undo, -taken, 
pursnnal views on teaching, 
mombnrslilp or u *> ,f “ l * lo „ r “J 
Institutions or societies and 
positions of responsibility In 
these : list of relevant materiel 
published by the a Pul | » l ’ 1 t - 

when available to taka up 
appoint nient If offered and the 
names and addresses of these 
professional r afe re es. should 
reach the Paraonnol Officer. 
Murdoch University. Mur- 
doch. Western Australia 
6150. by 2 May 1986. Appli- 
cants resident In the United 
Klnadom, Europe or Africa, 
at the time of ap P*| c,t '°Q 
should also one 

furthur copy to the Sacrotarr 

General. Association of Com 

monweulth ^HlI, V cauara 

r Appta. i. S6 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H 0PF. 

(54834> 


University of 
Canterbury 
NewZealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 

Applications ore 'n^ted for 
a position. ■■ "S?Btory Tim 

35g2^i- 

SSSffln JSh££&> Hft 

SSagS" to "ngth ^f u 

riold. The appointee w** la, “ 

programmes in tha Dep 
meat. 

The eatery for Senior Le^ 
turera la on “.S’lnn per 

535,000 per annum. 
Condition. S^SS 

ss-a, “T-asss: 

wealth UnivaralUM onl on 
36 Gordon Square. Lonaun 
WC1H 0PF. 

-deFM'SS 

terbury. Private Bsa. V.%, g 

Lffira.iiw-tfirr - h. 


The* UniverMity of 
Aucklnml 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 

<Lf„»rr 

Efim nil,, nl 

Appll. mils -thmiM he ur.ulu- 
iltes with n s- in nd „■ u,lf-,|,|, 
hai l..ir>.„nd nnd sle.uM have „ 
hiKk-iroiind p|pgrl,-nn- j. 
t'l enuhle Ilium l„ i f iiltributi: 
lu Centre r'-Hi-ar, I, ui„l 
ten, Mug In tin- n.-ld ul „ihilt 
und L'lifiinimli y nlm uilun 
hprcirir r, spo, wit, ill t|„s w'li 
liiduilii IxJ*. n 1 1 f y l hi, issiiijs ul 
I'libllr c,, ill nr,, or l„li-|-"sl nmj 
ri-sponiliiKi ihruuul, ihr una- 
Mlsni Ion of upprourtuie 
t-jriims, seminars and • imrsns 
I'lannoil in , .Hiirlbuie t>, in- 
fo, -nmd pul, Ur Ut-buti*. 
Iea> III, iu in nd„|t eilurntioii 
sill, II, -a. lontrlUmlnu ns pxri 
of u tf-sin I., Iiuih Dm Cui-ilH- 
ratii pmurmninr to be null- 
Bled In 1987 and ill,- ncndeini,. 
pnpurs of fere, I by th*- Cnniri. 
ihroiinl, ihu Edurntltm to,-. 
purmiL-nt; plunninq and rn- 
rylng out n-searrh 1,1 the field 
ol adult nnd cnmnmnliy c-iiira- 
tlun. The nosiiiun Invulvns 
HlaniiiiUi und uruanlsiitloi, of 
cunrsuM. often working with 
hp.-Llullsts lu other unlverslly 

■ leimrimenls. Tills lns-ulvi-s 

■ cjiislderulili- llulsnu wlih 
other Institutions ami will, u 
Wide riingr- of , , iinilllllllly 
ilrumis i run c-rneil Willi edm ,i- 
tlull. b'liiin eh|,e,-|,-,n |n 
work Ini, will, nny uf ihesi- 
gruiips tvoulil In, iluslrnhl,,. 

<r*» mine in lm, sului-y will lie 
esIiilillHlluil W’JI lllll tin- ningi- 
NZS2M.UHO - 533 .DUO per 

uiuliun. 

Out, llili, ns ul Ainiolni im-ui 
illlil Mel hull ,,l Allpllrnlliill in-,- 
i, viill, ihli- fa - un tim Assist mil 
It'-iilsirni- 1 A, iiileinP- Ai,|,,ilni- 
menisi. Unlvi-mliy nl Ami- 
hind. Private Hug. Am klniKl. 
New Zealand, or llie S'-rri-tni-y 
Geilnrol, ASsiii-lullOII of COIII- 
llKulwenith Universities 

fApnts. ,. 36 Gurdnn Square, 
Lund, >n WC1II OP K. AppllL-a- 
tluns. In nt-rnrdaiire wltli tne 
Method or Application, 
should ho forwurdiid lo thu 
Assistant Registrar by 1 May 
1986 nr as soon as possible 
thereafter. 1548351 HI 

University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURERS IN LAW 

iTwn Positions] 

AppUi otlonS nru Invited tor 
two positions or Lecturer In 
tho Fariilty of Law. The 
a|ipn(nlans' duties will he sub- 
ject to arrangement, but will 
include leetiiros. Hcniluurs mul 
tniui'InlH f,u- LL. U. unil 
L.L.M.. tuieitlP-i' with i-xmiiln- 
Iiiii -hUten. 

Tha BHlary for Locturers Is 
on a scala from NZ$28,000 to 
535.000 per annum. 

Further particulars and 
cundttlons of appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wool tli Universities (Appts.), 
56 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF. 

Applications close with tho 
Registrar, Uni varsity of Can- 
terbury. Private Dag, Christ- 
church, Now Zaalanri, on 16 
May 1986. 1348371 HI 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
CHAIR 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to a Clialr In tho 
Department of Psychology. 
The main criterion Is distinc- 
tion tn research. Tile area of 
rasoarch specialisation Is 
open, provided that It la com- 
patible with some aspect of 
tho Department’s activities. 
Professor O - V . Goddard la 
currently Chairmen oft ho De- 
partment.. Departmental 

Chairmanships are periodical- 
ly reviewed and the successful 
applicant will be eligible to 
assume the Chairmanship at 
some stage In tha future. 

Salary: NZ562.000 

377.500 par annum. 

intending appllcunts a^ re In- 
vited to write for further 
particulars and o description 
of the Department, available 
from the Secretary General. 

Association ol Common- 
wealth Universities lAPPlU. 
36 Gordon Square. London 

wriH OPFl or from the Reg- 
istrar or tho University. P-O. 
Box 36. Dunedin. Now Zea- 
land. 

Applications close on 30 
June fSB6. 134840) HI 

University of 
Exeter 

Department of Economics 
Applications are Invited for 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 
AND ECONOMETRICS 

^)s^^£SSS 

statistical theory. 

Commencing «lar A wiH ,, o 

Ifiknimtibs 

(under review). 

Further P-T*'™ 1 B p r ^aSnn"i 

5“ .2 o 

overseas one ^ “ m r , fa j Caa 


UniviTHily uf 
Ffiinlmrgli 

LKCTUKER 
IN PRODUCTION 
AND OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 


Mi- lh t-.n hi >.| lt,i-,f- 

IU-.5 siii.fi> is ... mi i, 

)»l M lux I.,-- t , if > -. 1 , 1 1 . in l-iii- 

• In- ll'ii, j,,. | ( >,*, i ', 1 1 ■ ii,s M.,n- 

1*1 l|-.< 1,1-1-11- 

lunis sin, uhl ,i„ , i d„ i.iil.isv- 

lllll I ■ 'Kill , Mil Ills. 

1, \ iitsi • I*- ,ir in -I 
n-h ini,, in •- ,i <s»iv t.<i a ,lfi,-« i iii.i 

■ >r llu -,i ms-, siiiiiii-si .,u>|6ir 
hhili'-r ,l,->ir,-n vs t,|. I ■ in- 1 ,,’Ir-I 
111" si ,„ is -It |>, 11,1,1. • l-ll, ,1,1,1 

■ i|>' r.il lulls lii.iu.i-, i-iu, -nl 

2. 1 hi- -ilitllis lu t, it, 
Slll,|,-i I hlilh „t lh-- III is l , i, -ss 
f>1 Util, s iineh-rin mliiuli- ami 
Muster ,.l l|,ish„-ss Aili.iinls- 
ir„t 1 ,.|, If-srl. 

•V KvIiIkii, i- >»l i i-si-m ■ Ii 

• «|,nl>llli y'l.uti nilal . 

4. I ,„l, i s' |-Ii, I «-x|„-i If- 1 ii >• 

W«. ulil !.»- ini lukli-il iiiltiiMlniin 

Tin- J,,l, nlfi-ri lli<- ui-iHir- 
tuiili V t>, I- >l,i ,i vi, mm 

i KSf-ni r |i-> „■ 1 1 -, ,| nt ,:< | iriain 

toll hill „ friendly ssi.rk Inn 
u,m>,s|.li>-ri-. Ili*-ii- is also 
s, ..in, ii,,- ,, -in liliii, >.n i>i.st- 
,-X|„-i l.iii' i- iiiursns mul , t,n- 
suilnliiy. I-iu- n 'llsriissluii mi 
this iiiisi mi, I t tii 1 1 ■«- r i.nnli ii- 
Inri i'l,-i,si* -| ii | - f,3 I -1,67 It) I I . 
Lst. 657 7 

Aig.ili nl Ions 1 6 i >>|»i«,st 
WillllllK iiiiiiims uf in I, -list l toll 
ri-f.-rt- 1 -s t>> I'rulKssui Sliiniii 
I ,i|m. Ih-iiil ul torimi liin-nl >>| 
lliihlni-ss sin. U, is, (Iniv.irsitv 
■ -t i i inh uriiii, wiiiiiu,, 
ll,,l»-i i son hi, 11,1 Min. i it ii- 
liill till 1.118 ilJV. ' lusllig il.ilf- 
lur n|, |> 1 1 .rail Inns ts ‘hli 
May. 1 986. 

IMi-iis,- , i in >ii: rr-li-i-'-iicn nu. 
1235.l54H.1l, HI 


University of 
St. Andrews 

Depart meiit nf Greek 
Applications nro Invltod far 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

III Hie Department af Greek 
tenable from Octolwr until 
December. 1986. Candidates 
shuiilcl possess n First Clans 
Honours ilonran. a speciul 
intnroA, In Greek drama would 
bn advantageous hut Is not 
psaenllal. 

Sulary at approprlnt e imlni 
within rantiK ER.O20 - E9.495 
per aiiuiint. 

FurthKi" part I i-i,l ur,l may h« 

ulitiiiiu.il Iroiii the Esmlillsh- 

m-'iiti 0)11, -nr. Tin* Unlv.-rsl- 
tv. Loll'-tia (,n,,- a bl Andrvv.i, 
Fife K VI 6 9 AJ . to whom 
appllcutlons itwo copies pru- 
fcrahly 111 lypr-tcrlpt) with Hie 
names of I lime referone 
should Un sent to arrive not 
later thun 23 April 1 986. 
1348241 HI 


University of 
St. Andrews 

STUDENT 

COUNSELLOR 

ApnllL-Btlons aro Invited for 
the post of Student Counsel- 
lor. tenable for 3 year* In the 
first Instance from 

Soplonil.ur/Octolier 1986 eras 
soon as possible thereafter. 
Applicants should have prac- 
tical nxperlniiL-a of counsell- 
ing. end preferably a universi- 
ty degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualifications. Tha 
person appointed will ba e«- 

B ecteil to undertake lilt (non 
etweeil existing student wel- 
fare servlraa In addition to 
direct raunsellliu,. 

Salary at appropriate point 
on scale £7.033 to £12.780 
per annum plus USS. 

Applications , two copies 
preferably in typescript! with 
the names <if 3 raforcea should 
be sent to tho Establishments 

Officer. The University. Col- 
lege Gate. St Andrews. Fife 
KYI* 9AJ to arrive not later 
then Bth May 1986. 

(548231 HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Depnrimon t of LI nnu [5 1 les 

LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above post, tenable for 
throe yunrs In the find Inst- 
ance, commencing on 1 June 
1986. ur as soon es possible 
thereafter. The noraim 
appointed will be responsible 
for tlio provision ana orga- 
nisation uf English Language 
reaching to oversea ss tudonta 
In the University. Title will 
Include soti Ina up nn Hit 0 , 1*1 vr 
twelve week course. Appli- 
cants should be lilnlily qual- 
ified and experienced In 
TEFL, end a person of some 
seniority will bo preferred. 

Salary will be on the scale 
far Lecturers. £8.020 
£15.700. depending on age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars limy bo 
obtained from Personnel 
Office (Academic Staffing), 
Tlio University. Shod told S10 
BTN to which Bppilcntlona 16 
copies), should be sent to 
arrive by 2 May ] 986 quoting 
reference I\. 399/131. 

(34844) HI 


Fellowships 


Ctinibridgc 

Corpus ChrisLi College- 

RESEARCH/ 
TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN CLASSICS 
OR PHYSICS 

Ani-ll ■ n I Inns 'r I IIS Id >1 lur 
.i I i-ll-,vv-ih,|i t, Uni. It- Ir'jul I 
(KU-hi-i I OKA l,,r l,ll«l'- vkjis, 

■ ui r'-s*-iiri Ii nii'l I'-orhliin in 
,i II lu-, i'. hi ,-<li s ur I'liysl, i. Tlir- 
<,ii,i. mil ul n-.iihlii'l will lie 
luulli-,1 ir, ,i uliixliil uni >,I -1 
liunrs i ii- r Hi-i-k. Ill,- I Ki- 
ll, V. ship is (*!>*-■■ t,i lll'-ll .,11,1 
wiiru,-,i gi .uluoirs ui any uni- 
y«rs|rv win. on I o, ir.).,., 

I9K6 will huviT i uini-li-l ,-fl n, .1 
in. -if- iliuii I iv ,: yi-.irs >■! full* 
ilmi- i,-sfiir,M. 

Till- l ; « lluw will In- rutillwd 
I', nil Cl,,: nrhihi-ms ul u 

M I lev.. Ii|. I u ,11 ii-i » lu ■ >r 

runni-i mul -.i.m.- iii'kIs. Tin- 
•imi.lunii:l,l x.l Ihn F.-lliiwsliip 
ar<- i 'ivlrwi-.l a HU ml) I y . Th,- 
, ui ■ '-nl -st 1 1 I Is £6.000 p.i, . 

will! Ii <.nwni»lntlf ui h.l 

luiih ilmi i t'-ii i, ml slu, ill- I •-!- 
lotos. I illili.-r ili-iulls u lay |j>- 
ul. lulu, . I Ii iiiii llu- luli-r l',r 
A, 1%-, i, ■ ■< I Sliiil.-ilts, C.’, trpiiH 
fliil-.il (Ji,ll,„i,i. i ' ,ii lit. r I • I, ■■< 
f H J I It 1 1 . 

> 'illilLili l.-il Ulfj.lh iitluil 

tonus. 1 1 ,i,.-i lu-, lu .-iiiii rnsr 
whii ii si „i niic-ii i ui iii.i ui'iri- 

th, in 1 .UOii vi Is r Linl mi 

th,- hi , i> I !■ mil’s |,ri sunt nil,! 

|.l ■ ■|I->S«-,| Inil-llli ll. IIIIIM I 

r<-« ,-lvi >i hv 'i nm . ..i, ur* Muv 
I'lHIi. (.hi, (H it, it, -5 uiusl iiIbi, 
uri-iiiliiK for 1,-sl liui.illuls to h>, 
si-nt till , ■ i ly it, 1 1,,, Co II, i'I". i.y 
III,, -iiiiiii- 1 lain, I.y 1 «-*■ ri'li-U"-. 

I m ■■ I )l*i i- yvIUi II,*- f r wm ) . 

SnliiH il ■ nn,lld.i>,:s will l,n 
lnvlti.il In submit Iwt* ■'•uh:-i 
i.l o disst-rloi loi, ur ,,tlu:i- 
vv,Tu,!h work by 9 Jum. 1966. 
ThLs iii-ih) not hi, (n Lta final 
tor m hut in u„i pro viih- c-vl- 
dciici- of uiitstaiidiiiii oi-li,lnal- 
ity am! iiruinlhe. 1 54803) H2 

University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

RIDLEY 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN TRANSPORT 
STUDIES 

6>->t mid l.uud Trnnspuri 

A|i, .ll< iltlOUS arc llivllnl 

I ruin uriKlutUi-5, incliirlliui 
ilius-i nxi',-, thin tu ni iHliintc in 
1986. or IllC Ittihlni'i) r>t 
u,|,itvi,lt:lll miiihllLUtl»iis. flir 
111*- niic.vri Fnltiiwstilp tcmntiU- 
frciin 1 Outiilinr lt>86. The 
iiMi'inol K-niii «: uf lllii Mu* 
d tint ship is three years, sub- 
ject Lo rnnf Inflation at tlio end 
uf the rtrai and second year. 
The valiiri of the award will bo 
maintained nl Hie same Invul 
ns ri.-suur, H council stu- 
dentahips fcuri-ently £2,663). 
together with ramiaciluu of 
fees. 

Further pnrticulara and ap- 

E l [ration forme, which tniist 
a returned by 9 May 1986, 
may ba obtained from the 
n-oalatror iFellowahlps), Tha 
Uni varsity. News castle upon 
Tyne. NE1 7RU. 134828) H2 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
RASWELL ELLIS 
MUSIC FELLOWSHIP 

A piHic.it ions aro invited 
from graduates c,r tha hnlrturs 
af equlvnleitt quallf lent Ions 
who huva shown tlirmsel ves 
ta be capable of advanced 
study und research In music, 
or or musical composition. 
The Fellowship Is tenable in 
the nopnrtmenl of Music In 
thn Faculty of Arts ror two 
years from 1 Oftobor 1086 . 

Stipend: £8.020 In the first 
yenr and £8.903 In the second 
year. 

Further particulars rfnd ap- 
plication forms (which must 
be rnturnod by SO May 1986) 
may be obtained from the 
nepleii-iii' cFoJInwahipBi. The 
uni varsity. Newcastle upon 
Tyno. NEl 7RIJ. I34B271 H2 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 30,00 EXTN. 225 


Polytechnics 


Personal 


LOAIJ9 TO SALARIED WOMIN 

from £30 arunted an me ,)*iy. 

wrrMW 1 "wai 


A torma from Principal Len- 
ders (not brokers). United 
Provident. 51 Dover Bt. . 
Lanclpn W1A 4HT. Tel: 01- 
409 S4 I 6. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL, 200 
■Ingle roams. £69 per weak, 

K uril al board. Apply 1T2 
few Kent Hand. .London 
SB] 4VT . Tel: COI) _703 

41 73. (521 96) H2B 


Plymouth 
Business School 

Temporary 
Lecturer If 
in 

Accounting 

£6,076 - £12.945 

Required for a ona-year 
temporary Ic-oluresfup ,n 
Accountinq, lo cover lhe- 
19B6 87 Academic Year. 
Applicants who need noi 
be professionally 
qualified should havo 
oblainod. or expect lo 
obtain, a degree (or 
masters degree! in 
Business Studies or 
Accounting 

Lecturer II 
in 

Manpower 

Studies 

Snlary:- £6,076 - 
£12,645 (normally 
with further 
Advancement to 
£15,045) 

Applicants should have 
appropriate academic 
qualifications and 
industrial or commercial 
experience. They should 
be able to contribute at 
both undergraduate and 
postgraduate.posl- 
experlanco levels In the 
areas ol Industrial 
relations and personnel 
management. An Interest 
In computer applications 
to human resource 
management would be 
desirable. 

Application terms (to ha 
returned by Friday 2 May 
19B6] and turther details 
may be obtained Imm 
(he Personnel 
Department, Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake 
Circus, Plymouth PL4 
8AA. Telephone (0752) 
264639. 

I DiliOnak n™ili ftwnfl* B* 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorpoi'ftdng 
Avery Hill College 

School or Materials Science 
anil Pliyafcs 

LECTURER n 
IN MATERIALS 
SCIENCE 

ApiMIrations ere Invited 
from honours graduates In 
Materials Science or related 
disciplines. The School runs 
undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate courses In Marerlnlascien- 
co and iia rosourth program- 
mes roc el vo substantial funri- 
inu from Industrial end gov- 
ern m our organisations. The 
person Hppolnted will taka an 
nctlvn purr In bmh the 
teaching and resgm-ch work of 
tho hrhnol. Experience In thu 
chemical aspects of mi-anilcs. 
glasses und cements would be 
an edvantngu nnd there would 
be npiiurtuniclnti , a Join estab- 
llslinil resnnrcli acli vllles In 
thLs urea. 


Further panlrulnra and np- 
plication form from ihr Staf- 
fing Officer. Thnmos 
roly include. Wellington 

Street. London 5E1B 6PF. lo 
be returned lij 22 April 1 986. 

Thames Polytechnic Is nn 
nnunl opportunities employer. 
(94804) H3 


Trent Polytechnic 

LECTURER 
GRADE 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

f £8.076 - £15.043 p.a.) 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment nl tho above 
grade. 

Applicants should have n 
pond Honours dnpreo in Lnw 
and experience of legal prac- 
tice ns n solicitor. A high or 


degree unit a record of suc- 
cessful research and publica- 
tion would be added advan- 
tages. 

This la a ra-adviirtlsemont 
and province applicants will 
be automatically reconsi- 
dered. 

Further details and forms 
of spplication ara available 
from the Staff orflcer, Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NOl 4DU. Clos- 
ing data 28 April 1SQ6. Please 
, quote Past Agf. No. H0374. 


vv«n 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

Micron IcctronlcB Centre 

research 
assistants/ 

RESEARCH FELLOWS 
IN 

MICRO- 
ELECTRONICS 

£6,570- C 13.083 p.n. [, 1L .. 

viilneCle h niuM^\Vl‘^«!r| 

Cr!| y t , r» Cl,,, “ " M ' ' ''' wVipImi'i'SS 

ssniUi; “".v.nfs 

ruelurtrouire. M„*i “J 

^fv..n.V! 

CASK? 


Lecturer fl/Senior Lecturer 
in APPLIED PHYSICS 

(Computer Systems & Software Science) 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
School of Applied Physics 

SSSsSSraS^sss 

I wiled Appl ications .re 

SWiSjySS and 

IfiS 90 L " /SL; ' n ™ - C ' s ™ Including Lender 
Closing date 12 May 1986 

pSSh SS f omc8 ' 

^ 

KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNir 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART 

LECTURER 

sh ° M ■» 

of drawing and paintlna Exnn r ' h 3 so “ nd knowledge 

such as p^niaffgl'XoTod 

computer graphics could be an advene 9 ° f 

■ ™»— — 

ssssfsr 

Closing date for receipt of applications 23rd May, 198S. 

wmmamrnmrni I74S07I 



KINGSTON 
POLYTECHNIC 
. . FACULTY OF 
^Q'neerinq AND 
COMPUTING 

School of Computing 
Principal Lecturer in 
Computing 
Ucturerll/Sanior 
Lecturer in Computing 

SSte JMSff *r tha 

cusSSeSasaii 

m«r. tpEZSSSXZ 

SsysSSstSS 

§mm 

IsSwSSS 

jsv «?tK ssttsas 

data communlcailw,,. 8 2 

Sf^as^ssss 

b> <»" 

S " ,M V range: PL £14,391 la 

S”'™ - 

Including London Allowance 

rff£l!?« ,tan ? 0rTT1s and further 

s^eawRMas 


(740701 


Cfocfng data: 4 May iBSfl 


Plymouth 
School 

LECTURER II IN 

manpower 

STUDIES 

Salaiy^ £6,076 - n? qjc 
( normally with furihar 48 
advanoameni to £ 16 , 045 ) 
Applicants should have 
JPP{l°P f latB academic 
quallflcaliona and Industrial 
or cooimerolal experience 

contribute at both 
undergraduate and 
postgradiiale/post- 
experlancB levels In the 
areas oi industrial Mon 
and personnel 
management. An Interest in 
H ut8r a PP ,| catlons to W 
humag resource 
roanaflflmr ' 
its. 


would be 
^piicatlqn forms (to be 

5® 

_ Telephone: (0752) 264639 

cutest" 

gaftw* ■■ 


Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
in Statistics 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

^! , nB ti ?c^. r f D i « i, l ed i or ! he P° st Qf LECTURER/ 

SFS°" LECTURER In Statistics In the School of 
Mathsmahcs. The School is responsible for teach- 

S3Jr«rcI!? a,iCS and £ ,atistics throughout the Fac- 
ulties of Science and Engineering. 

SESSSfiB fpoa l People with strong interests in 
25 Modelling or Applied Statistics will be 
Kha v . wa,come fl 8 the successful applicant 
fn th»V eq V ,rad 0 m ! ka fl substantial contribution 
to the development of courses In these areas 

SSLM2 L M ' 7M ‘ £ ’ 5 - 723 '—ding 

SEEftiftS L and further details may bo 
J he E e,,8 ° n^8, Office, Kingston 
PolytTChn/C' Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames Tel 01-549 1368 ext SOB. H 

Cloefng date: 9 May 1986 


KINGSTON 

polytechnic 


174873) 


— ^ G 

Two Research Posts 

I sv 

• Research Fellow 

*£8,754-. *13,623 pa inc. 

A research wuncmlsl/sucial sciJniist is required 

• Research Assistant 

<£6,2l9-*8,355pa inc. 

"* tau ’ 

“>* P«l». telephone 

Write enclosing s-al imin 3ffif!^!5 M 8131 ext - 466. 

lor furl her 

Middlesex Potyto rinJ 

Manchester 
Polytechnic 

FttLiilty c»f Arl and Do.l,,,, 

School or Tliouii-n 

LECTURER II 
IN MOVEMENT 

BBttSuJI&'wr 3 

sots, .-asap&ss 

SSSSStf c 7* dw «» wii7 h b °e-“;: 

teaching the X?M^ bUt ?, to 
and/or dlrgctlna .Wllibug 
Pr e vi o u»« pJr l b nrTfL uct Ion9 ■ 
training and/or Smf" f*or. 
looked for. Profession Is 


Faculty of 
Science 

Lecturer II 
In Physical 
Geography 

8alary: E8.076-E1 2,846 
(normally with further 
advancement to 
£15,046) 

Expertise In Quantitative 
Methods required. 
Application forma - (o be 
returned by Friday 25 th 

»MB y -andK 

Kr„r iab,e,ram 

pW&r 

(7«aij 

i Plymouth 
: J Polytechnic 

D, 3sa: w 

“bssssb® 

DESIWfMB^Y 
C14fQ46 P <^“7f_«l.B3a . 

tiarsr II *8.076 - 1 £ , i° a ‘||- 4 j4ic. 



pros, os wall mm Ml So" 


: ii 1 




L ’ -‘ 1 I ’i * ’« a i v it e.r, a t 



eiifsAa’. “ c “ ,a £B -o76 . 
appUcaU l on h rSrn? l “i!jJ “ nd Bn 

by 28 lh AnS ?4fl? turn,,bl « 

. to t hrs va, ° D * 
GBH. ‘ Man chostar Mia 

“■“'‘"ESfUKS.-"-"- 

i-LECTURKKn 

IN PHYSICS 

and Inaitttrff^ 1 ™* reaching 
PRrlenaJr t 51 ‘S,5??S a T c .h o*- 
Plfcnni will b » «5 oa " rul “p- 
con tribute Vo both*5i« C i a< *, to 

2 t1JJ£ orajiy 

lecturer 

JNKIYSICS 

(ONE YEAR) 

jnant a *££«» ,£*** depart- 

fho ig B6 ^«ovv oxlBtB fQr 
lecturer in ¥h5-? na for ■ 
would bo an Thin 

BEasSbee 

•iSTbSS’. ■ oala £8,076 
SsS^'lSuSS^louiar, Bnd 

?ea^' rotu rnol]°o^y r S; above 

in 8 ;. 6 , 

SSSfBft 

*4kmkm& .% 


frmtPol ' 


“•"""«>« r,,, 


ji r 
•netj 

■4^1 
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Sllk'iiu-oii-inHuint,,,. 

noliiuy. 


To,-],. 


Throo-y ,,ur c-on tract ti-of vs LI 

An Alvoy rontniL-t for llu, 
■truriiirVu, IfiT'fflffi 

ly lnvulyoH tin. liivrMimVt on M 
■Illcon-iueiiliitar InierSSJ. 

MOS ante 


I3lu lei: tries. 
004|"‘ y ° ,,r lUntrl,ct frill VSLi 

i_.^ n .. A,v . By rontroct for the 
r?«TS a iont 0,1 of B,,,ca '> o*ynlt- 
nata 3?-,* . m ? ,or,al for M OS 
QBte dlelflctricfl, Btudyliin tim 

thaff ,r ^L°.V °, f thB layer? a„d 
Warar Seal,, Integration. 

?«r°ALv" 073, '. yOB ™ contrac ‘ 
centre le Involved with 

or w s si 0 Thi« B ^ r «“i l,0n n!,pt,cts 
with « .If, J? oat ,a concurned 

w(?o (' * 'w'a re/ ^ ^ 

o'mlirirnii b “ •PProiH’luia to 
niinlineniioiiM „nU Kxpm-li-ncn 
Opportunities exlnt for n,o- 

for thoau with aultSBiyXVtffi 
9ln Vl jJf ^Jin 6 i ,M ** n P H ■ u ■ • (min. 
nol ap| * 1 orrlS* '“"'mioIm" 0 "- 
. dnTo^A^J . 4 (94B20, ^Vl’l 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Careers in 
Management 
Education 

information 

TECHNOLOGY 

finance 

OfERATiONS 

management 

se NIOR LECTURERS 
/LECTURERS II 

Sail, ry £8 .076- £15. 04 ft 

W lS. , "2™ -ta ? r ‘» r unrsunN 

•* c, ri r " ! **^«* '''t 

n nd* 1 , «o te |, , ,V|Il l H ,V« 1,1 V" 1 u '"rsue 

Permanent and 
Temporary Posts 

3S"““=“ 

" nal Management Cntrn 

aviw%. 

Ext. 2 1 1 . «M1. 

-ffiJB'rss.firrisv™” 


KsaajsB^ 

phyaical 

|B ClMln B d ilaMAw 

SEMOHlfll, ! 
P09T8B U 

teachu 

EDBCATHi 

£8,076— ClS.ou I 

currant , 

f?d Cl JS r ,¥ Iu «‘Im 
i?a t 5.. ,h * ■stahliSaMi 

levant. esiSmtai 

«-r,r e , n ^S 

valoDmen! 1 ‘WTlnilua i 

lonmitkat 
?»P™PH«to first ihn«« 

f^asp’ssrSss 

S^tSSSS-JS.—’ 

ChlldhQ0 ? EduttOos 
raf ekji, 

Primary Mathsmatla 
(Past Ref ekx 

Primary Science 
(Post Ref djir 

Sacondary Croft, DUa 1 

Technology (Poet RdffHii 
Seconds ry/F. E. fimLaabt 
dlae (Poll Rtf Mil 

„ Pleaae quote UiiMM 
no. of the vacancy hr *Uit 
you mviaii to apply. 

Closing date 33 April IHi- 

For all posts furiiwsnfli 
and forms or applinUonm 
available from tna SoflOflk- 
or. Trent Polvtetfmjc. Bwtm 
Street, NolUnHlumNQHJV. 


Scholarships 


Univeraltjo( 

Leicester 

OPEN RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Annllcntlons are ln» l,(J i? 
i In* Unlvorsliy’s 
search Scholarship tsntMj'" 
Vg 8 .« 3 years from 1 oc, “^ 

Tho Open Heiearth Sjm- 
Inrslilu is tenable In anyoMJj 
I'ulvarsity's departiM SW” 
carrion an annual nisioWM* 
award or £ 2 , 6 M. ' un *L f 
view, plus remlsilon “ " hq 
T he successful Candida* 1 1 *“ 
bo expoctod to regl»J®f ,# L 
reaourch degree within 
University. 

Further details 
tlon forma are simllshW 
tha Hagtotrar lOpsn R**“ , Ji 
Scholarship]. Unlvers'yj 
Leicester, University 
Leicester LEI 7RH. 
f pjphcailons »bou|d v 



Colleges and 
Departments of 

Art 


dartinqton collebe of arts 

Department of Music 

“ CnB «» MWIC (LECTURER II). 

,rom 8utta - 

1 ? SKf to Join the 

dansl ln thte toaty music 
w'th effect from 1 Sep- 
! JJJSJJ'J 986 - w * are looking for a 

555 {£f? n,dbuto 10 ■» teaching 
«owl Preperaiory and BA (Horia) 

225K52& and 10 lhe OeneraJ 

acffvitl8s Of lhe depart- 

1 S'sSUSS? 98 8h0u,d oH? a 
8 “PProach to areea such as 

EJ’Sjyjfc®* and historical etudlea and 
“tePoaWon, and per- 
I VB,y ,n a Oepartmenl of 

^tenglng and interoulluiHl 
Kayboart or conducting 

tow m',2r pBr !! Be,n to car? 

toiy music, wotAj be an advantage. 

Dadlngton la an Equal 
°Pportunltiea Employer 

( J"irtlnBton College of Arts 
Totnee, Devon, T09 8EJ. ' 

(T<4WJ 


Industry and 
Commerce 


TRAINER 
REQUIRED 

FOR OURAWARDWgf 3 

21 Weak SOFTWARE 
DOCUMEffWm, p 
TECHNICAL AUWO flSHir 
COURSE 

Due lo lhe expansion 

Ing department 

new and exdl^ ^^-ww, 

esss-^SS, 

ship is not 

send your ap pUcatton ** 

C.V. to: 

Mr. 

Earton Lggjfldi 
Norman House, . 






NeneCoIlegeNorlhcimplon 

"^FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS, 
MANAGEMENT & BUSINESS 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

LECTURER 2 IN BANKING & 
FINANCE 

The person appointed should be a member of the 
Institute of Bankers and have practical banking 
experience. A degree or/and accountancy qualification 
would be an advantage, as would an ability to 
contribute towards accountancy teaching. 

LECTURER 2 IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

The person appointed should be able to offer either 
Marketing or Personnel Management as a specialism, 
but also Be able to contribute to general management & 
business teaching. Applicants should have commercial/ 
Industrial experience and a degree and/or relevant 
professional qualification. 

Salary scale - Lecturer 2 = £8,076 x 10 Increments to 
£12,945 with possible progression through to Senior 
Lecturer scale. 

PROGRAMME DIRECTOR - 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

The person appointed will loin a team of trainers 
concerned with the promotion and provision of short 
management courses largely for Industry and 
commerce within the Northampton region. Applicants 
musl have induBtrial/commercial experience together 
with a successful record in management training. 

Salary scale £1 1 ,958 x six increments to £15,045. 



the Dean, Faculty of Mathematics 
Business, Nene College, Moulton 
Northampton NN2 7AL. 

Closing dale for applications Is two weeks from the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

(74895) 


WELSH COLLEGE OF 
HORTICULTURE, NORTHOP 

Principal 

Applications are Invited for the above post which 
becomes vacant on 1st January, 19B7 on the retirement 
ol Mr. C.J. Mitchelmore. Candidates should possess a 
degree (or equivalent) in horticulture and have had 
appropriate experience In education and In the 
horticulture industry. 

This is a residential college on an estate of 92 hectares 
overlooking the estuary of the River Dee. It offers a range 
ol three, two and one year diploma and certilicale 
courses in the major branches ol horticulture. There are 
over 500 students of whom some 180 are full-time 
Salary: Principal's flange Points 7-11 
(£18,507 - C20.3B5) 

The Principal's House (rent and rates free) is situated 
an the estate. 

Further details and application forms are obtainable 
from the Director of Education (Ref. DA/FE) Shire 
Hell, Mold, Clwyd. CH7 6ND (Telephone [0352] 2121 
Ext. 251 0). Closing date 30th April, 1986 
Shire Hall KEITH EVANS 

MOLD Director of Education 

I74BMI 
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COUNTY COUNCIL I 




HAMPSHIRS 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 
ART, DESIGN AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Vice Principal 

Applications are Invited for the above post which 
has become vacant due to retirement. 

Application forms and full particulars, which must 
bs returned by Thursday, 24th April 1986 may be 
obtained from The County Education Officer. The 
Castle, Winchester, Hants, S023 8UG or 
telephone Winchester 5441 1 Ext: 476 quoting the 
reference FE/STAFF/MS. p4866) 


Adult Education 



Alleges and Institutes of Technology 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


^ NORTH EAST SURREY 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(GROUP 8) 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

Salary range £21 ,618 - £22,533 plus 
FoUo-ai EZ64 London Fringe Allowance. 

aflnnSy° ln,rriBm of toe present Vice-Principal to ,he 
candj^jg^Fcaflons are Invited, from suitably qualified and experienced 

for a successor to hla post. 

BaSS^asaeatM wass - 

Further teBoda,lon wlto the Manpower Services Commlealon. 

forma available from County EduM- 
Hall. Kl notion upon ThamM, Surrey 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


BEDFORD 
COLLEGE 

of higher education 


Applications are invited for lhe following posts, all avail- 
able from 1.9.86: 


LONDON BOROUGH OF EALING 

Southall College of Technology 

Sector Manager for Business 
Computing and Community 
Education 

Salary: Burnham Head of Department Grade V 
£18,264 - £20,166 Inclusive of London allowance. 

Applications are Invited for this new post effective 
from 1 September 1986. 

Applicants must bo graduates with proven 
administrative and organising ability In further or 
higher education. Rafevant Industnal/commerclaf 
experience will be a requirement, but personal 
commitment and an ability to communicate effectively 
with college staff and outside agencies, whether 
Industrial/commercial or local community based, will 
be essential. 

Further particulars and application forms 
obtainable from J McTear, BA, Clark to the 
Governing Body, Southall Coflege of Technology, 
Beaeonsiield Road.Southall Mlodx UB1 1DP. 
Telephone 01-574 3448 extension 202. Closing 
date 25 April 1986. p4a7ai 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR/ 
FIELD CONSULTANT 


After eight years, Elspefh Carcfy Is leaving ALBSU and we ore 
seeking to recruit her successor, to Join our small London 
based team. 

Candidates stolid have substantial experience In adult liter- 
acy. numeracy or related basic communication skills work 
with adults as well as enthusiasm and commitment to lhe 
general development of baste education fn England and 
Vitales. 

ALBSU is lhe central focus for adult literacy and related basic 
skills work In Englond and Wales and Is grant aided by the 
Departmental Education and Science and the Welsh Office 
Education Department. Among Its functions. ALBSU sponsors 
a significant number of development projects, co-ordinates 
and provides training, produces and publishes materials and 
offers a consultancy and advisory service to LEAs and volun- 
tary organisations 

ALBSU staff are based In London although a considerable 
emount of travelling throughout England and Wales is essen- 
tial The commencing salary will be between £17,265 and 
£18472 on lhe National Joint Council Scales plus £1317 
London Weighting Allowance. 

Further details and application forms maybe obtained from: 
ihe Director, Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, 
Bnasboume House, 229/231 High Holbom, 

London WCIV 7DA. Telephone: 01 -405 401 7 

dosing date for applications \s April 30, 1986. 



PL 

PL 


PL 


PL 


SL 


SL 


2L2/SLs 


2L2S 

L2 

L2 

L2 

L2 or LI 

2 Lis 

Temporary 

LI 


COMPUTER MANAGER 

PRIMARY EDUCATION: to lead the 
Primary B.Ed. and coordinate the 
area, establishing close links with 
schools 

STUDENT SERVICES 
COORDINATOR : to be in charge of 
counselling, studenl residence and 
liason with the student body 

ADULT AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

RECREATION AND LEISURE 
STUDIES : to play a developmental 
role within BA Sports Studies 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION : to provide 
leadership In P.E. within the B.Ed., 
and participate in prof, studies 
teaching 

INFANT EDUCATION : recent and 
substantial experience of teaching 
infants is sought for 2 posts within the 
Primary B.Ed. 

ELECTRONICS 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL 
SKILLS 

BUSINESS STUDIES (Accounting) 

MATHEMATICS 

ELECTRONICS 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION : to work 
with B.A. and B.Ed. students for 1 
year to replace a member of staff on 
secondment 

Further details and application forma can be 
obtained from Director's secretary Bedford Col- 
lege of Higher Education, Mander alts, Cauld- 
well Street, Bedford MK42 9AH (tel. Bedford 
451 51 ) to whom they should be returned by 28th 
April 1986. 

Bedfordshire Is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 



LA SAINTE UNION COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer in Computing 


ruuc OIIU ureai.MV uauvnuwo pTOgrflflVIlOB. 

wiR have good ecademto qualifications In computing and be a qualified 
teacher. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer in Education 

Applications ore Invited tram waft qualified teachers with recent exparience 
In prlmeiy schools, preferably with infant school children. > 

Tha person appointed will Join the team ol ataft working on BEd, PQCE and 
In-Service Education programmes. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer In Language 
and Reading 

Application a are invited from well qualified teachers with recent experience 
In primary schools, preferably wiin infant school children. 

The person appointed wil join the team of staff working on BEd, PQCE and 
In-Service Education programmes. 

All Of the above are 3 YEAR FIXED TERM APPOINTMENT^ FROM, 
SEPTEMBER 1 9BG and further details may ba obtained from the Prlnct- 
oal'B Secretary, LBU College of Higher idneatron , The Avenue, South- 
hampton SOS 5HB. Telephone (0703) 228761. 

Closing date for applications 1 May 19B8. Vmmbi 
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Co)],^ and Institutes of Higher Education continued 




Lecturer/Staff 
fe'ffl ent Officer 

If ,s l “ J f°' nl appofnimanl with the College of St Mark and 

I™ jf - 

PnnincMr D , h o C K rt,, ' cate ,n Socia ' Service South West 

W ?f ['°J! me "l S^ial SB nkJnjJS. Jnn 1 )” 

sw^swsL- 1 sasf o" 

Malor Chanoes Or» niannaW In lb~ : j .... . . 


deveto wfih homes and centres tohelpstatf 

fiS?SSS?S 

Services Area HO on Plymouth 264626 3 

*™ b ' dsw,s 

R C »S^i» U ' h - n, 

(«*«) VI 


DEVON 



1886. 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
School of Construction Practice W 

lecturers GRADE I 

in Construction 

du!,Z;“' 324 ~ £12 ' 945 p° r annum 
Duties to commence 1st September 1986 

complete the team for the I tp r ?B h f ants wi ' ! 

Certificate Programmes In Bulidina C ‘ Dip,oma and 

Post 1 
Post 2 

wlttf BuHdlng Science oVcqnst^ 
qual^lcations h ClviringCe® 0 * PBriBnce and 

above "posts^pty to^e Par2! t,0n i S rma ,or tha 
Institute of Higher Educalfon wllllf t °S ,Car ' Essex 
Chelmsford, Essex nuM° n ii'i* ctor a ^ oa< I® 0 uth. 

Chalmaford (0245) 354491 cinain° r . te,eph °n® - 

1988. W31, Closing date 2nd May 


K nj County Cou nai^ 

^ "X\ Education Commlttse 

Mid-Kent 

^ ^ College 

\ / *f Higher 

V 7 ®nd Further 

Education 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL aun 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturer 

UfflSS ft "-is-# team that taB 



BULSMERSHE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for Hires one-year temporary posts from 
September 1888 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
DRAMA 

A ^[T^ pp0 J[ ,lment to J e “ h maln jy "Min the Colleges primary BEd 
academta quallffcatfcns In Drama, oyierlencb of 
Thealre-ln-Educalron and of teaching Drama In schools am essential. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
FILM [PART-TIME] 

all* fPPJ ,n, '? lent to teach mainly within tha Colleges BA oraaramme 
f0 Hons ln ara required Jnleresta^l^uroce on 

cinema and In feminist approaches to Film particolariy weteomT 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ART [PART-TIME] 


vt <ji urvx r cue essenr/ai. 

Further particular, application forma may be obtained from: 

Bulmerah^clfio/'tt 

woodlands Avenue 
Earley Reading RG6 1HY 
Tel: Reading (0734) 883367 Ext 228 
Completed forms to be returned by 2 MAY 1886 

— i7«4i) 



ofRipon&York 
St John 

SSS^swaB®- 


technological problem soMng in the 

th0 ab " ,ty to 0r 9 a " (se Paucity 

^^K?„*assiasa 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

‘New ISood® A Sine?ring & S «ence) 

2pTs®of d Appomtments 

J-Sf? II/Se »ior Lecturer 
m Mechanical Engineering 

J#2 Zfigl 2? r r 

degree and sub-degree level. s P«»alised subject at 

cxperienwTr^rTquired^ 1 appro P riate industrial 
Salary scales: Lecturer II £8,0 76 - £l 2,945 

Application fonramcl runh^L 2 !- 1 ,9 . 58 “ £ . 1 4 ' 046 " £ 1 5.045 

R m ? r ^ Dcrbyshirc College of Hither FrI ^ S,affin 8 
Road, Darby DE3 ,GB, 


POST NO. HOD4/65 


THEmtESHIGHER EDUCATONs ^ J 


^ ST MARY’S COLLEGr^ 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 

^A , 5 l« 25 a-ifc^i 

subject BA. BEd and BSchSJoS? “JfS" 9 10 ^ II 
courses .^he^oHege 1 l^^bou? 1M0 slude^^ U ^ W 

LECTURER (LII/SL) In ! 

A MOVEMENT STUD Es 

Applications are Invited from w»u.n. , 0 n«J T C « 



ptefraw, 


Of the following areas' Dance ExarriH« Ph 0U i r869 
Aspects, Historical and Compel ^ 

teaching^ Mhoote^and/or e^peHen^ofi ^ ? ybstan ^^ j 

would be advamSS^ 

Appointment from September I960. / 

Closing date lor receipt of applications: Friday a A* (», 1 
Further details from: The Principal 

SI Mary's College 
Strawberry Hill 

JJz Roehampton 
if Institute 

Courses offered by the Institute lead to first and hlahanfewan 
1986 h 9 a PP0'ntment with effect from 1 Septeifc 

LECTURESHIP IN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Snma ovno! glous , Education In prlmaiy/seoonda^ tcfvoi 
lntnrfi«?Q psr S M C K 0 ,0achsr education and appropriate iseairt 
r n S ,r U,d be an advan,a 90- Teaching respond ^ 
lef 5 ? ln ,he BA/BSc programme of Rentas Stud- 

EUisShS? (L SL) £ 8.079-£1 5.045 plus London ASmarxe 
1 1,038 per annum. 

tolhT SK!L C . atl ? o f0rm and ,urthBr particulars pteaaa WHITE 
Edu C atfon ?« , S u fetary ' Champion Institution 
SPU ri^I S ®" a, ° Houae ' Roehampton Larw, LonflmSWIS 

Inatiiuii io 9 date Wed neaday 30 April 1986. RoshwpW 
Institute Is an equal opportunity employar. 


DORSET department 


INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
Education MANAGEMENT 

SSsasass-* 

E“* No- E-4881 

- li i«.°. f ®P® |, o«o"» Management 
Jr 1 1/SL ,n Operations Management 

aCl?a n tlons P tobu^ ami,a,iV0 bU8,nB89 "* " 

Poet No. E.4S82 

Division of Marketing and Business policy 

- H 1/SL In Business Management 

S3ET9" ® a * 07 « - 81 6,045 
Closing datei 25th April 1985 

nfl datel 1#t September 1986 

and application forms fromi 
Bdnoo*? Dorset Institute of Hlghsr 

SoPMft j BH12 5BB d ° Wn RO * d ’ w ■ ,,,-down, P °° ^ 

- -J& l 

„ buckinghamshS 

SM COLLEGE ^ 

School of Art and Design, Furniture and TInii» r 
Head or School: Ian M. Barker BA Cert Ed 

2 Posts: Lecturer Grade I 
Furniture Craft 

£6,324 - £11,247 

To be appointed from 1st September 1986 to teach 
students on CG 555/586 Furniture Craft and . 
woodmachining Courses. 

Application forms and further details from;- . 

I heDeputy Director (Resources) 

Buckinghamshire College of Higher Education 
vueen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks- 
(Please enclose s.a.e.). 


T „FTIMKK IIKJHKR education SUPPLEMENT 11.4.86 

— 

CofiegeT ofHigher 
grinr.ation continued 


EALING COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications invitod for iha post of 

ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

with responsibility for academic staffing, 
student services and aspects of College liaison. 

Salary: Group 8 Vice Principal 
£23,067 p.a. Inclusive 

( Salary review pending} 

Full details from The Personnel Office, 

Ealing Collage of Higher Education, 

St Mary'a Road, Ealing, London W5 5RF. 

Closing date for applications: 28th April 1986. 

(74600) 

m LONDON 


Research and Studentships 


mLONDON 

§m 



DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer II/ 
Senior Lecturer 
in 

Fashion Design 

II Full-time & t Hair-time 
p«i) 

Silwy Scales: 

Smior Lecturer £11,958- 

£I4,(M6-£15 > 045 

burner II £8.076-£ 12.945 

Application forms and 
lather particulars Tor each 
fwfrom the Stalling 
Olicer, Derbyshire College 
clHi^er Education, 

VMlfllon Road, Derby 
DEJ 1GB, telephone Derby 
fW. uteusion 8. 


Canterbury 
Ckriat Church College of 
Higher Education 

For Bepteinbnr I9B6: 


TWO POSTS 
IN PRIMARY 

education 

JlHjJilS**!* should hove recant 
Sc.'ncB In Nursery or 
Zs**. Whools end a hiaher 
Uib »rt tn “ n nroa relevant to 
Awii7I Bry curriculum. 

QUAniP 5*. offor LA"' 

■ nd/or ART as a 
» UITlculum ■‘ r «npth la 
ttubrlhm, w . el1 M th « eblilty to 
*° EQur H> Child 
“eiopmont and Teaching 
niulu7?.iJ' n,n . B - Experience of 
i U Jd£S!& 8 ? ue “ tl °n. apo- 
tSUS!"Mlpnal needs or in- 
'Kn» technology In the 

HvBntaa^ WQu,d b “ 11,1 added 

Lecturer 11/ 
£ l043pV er £7 ' 9a9 - 
Fl&J|P ,, '* r detttlle write to 
ChuftK" 1 " ■®«r*tary. Chrlat 
Holm.. College, North 

Kw? 8, c JR°*{*jl,, Canterbury . 
WieohJ 1 l y u '. tQ Whom 
“h°uld ba aBnt 
lWA* th * n aj April 
-~ZZ! HB 

Luton College of 
rtiflher Education 
Park Square 
Luton LU13JU 

P ^TPHYSlOLOGY 

ba^!»S2P? “PPPtntod will 

S fl t"«n to ! ,1 * ka a major 

« °h: ta - 6a ?’ 

gsSsHPi# 1 SEJ ° 

2^fbatJSS2& 1 . «ndldata 
Mtabltahecf Si2 d to h"ve an 

i?, e ' Lchp ^®?'atent Dire a - 
!Sj®Wn Roi,f ^tPridoa Bury, 

• ssBspSs- 

• w - . tr a 


Hampshire 
County Council 


of Higher Education 

Department of Comlructlnii 
nnd Surveying 

LECTURER 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 
LECTURER 
IN SURVEYING 

Applications are Invitod 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates who have relevant ex- 
perience for the above two 
posts. The persons appointed 
will bo required to teach at 
advanced level on R.I.C.S. 
and C.I.O.B. professional 
courses and to be closely 
Involved wlUi the develop- 
ment of u part-time C.N.A.A. 
degree In Surveying- 

Applicants should be corpo- 
rate members of bn appropri- 
ate professional body. 
Teaching experience would be 
an advantage nltliotmh this Is 
not essriitl.il. In uddltlon. for 
tlie i .ont in CoNBli-iictlnii Mon- 
anenirnt, uppllrnnls should 
lmvr lind niuiiniir<rliii cxpiirl- 
alien within the Const ruction 
Industry. For the post In 
Surveying, preroronca will bn 
given lo applicants with ex- — 
parlance In jdUWr-r^ a[< TL tlty 
Suryaylnw— or— DulldliiH Bur- 
• ?6y mu al though applicants 
with experience In Valuations 
will also ba glvan considera- 
tion. 

Salary St:ule LI I *8. 076 - 
El 3.949. On tha current level 
of work it is expected that 
both posts would progress to 
the Senior Lecturer scolo. 

Further details and nn ap- 
plication rorni aro , “X a , lll i5l 
from the Pftrsonnal Officer, 

?i e a r n r ,rso9 4wWSMiJ 
229381. Ext. 312. 

West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 
Incorporating 

Bishop Ott&r College 

Chichester and 
Bognor Regis College 

Applications are hwhed 
from aualined and experl- 
3 teachers with recant 
school experience for paatsln 

Initial toachor training and 
in-service education ot 

S" ,0 °irt tl l“ 'the* 1 *Pr"l m* rv 

Tha appointment will ba for 

in iho first Instsncs or 

in Certain cl rcum static ns may 
be permanent. 

S2S,“-fi ,, SjySS 

practices. 

Further details “f the Init'- 

ssvRss,ir B iss:3^ss 

sffiL^swaJIfiHsgjst 

5 h oL, n %lln.fevfe 


Tha Univsrsily ol Wectorn Auetrolla 
Perth 

University Research 
Fellowships (Postdoctoral) 

Up to two Resowch Fc’iomhipstiiM be &flerc-j. to b-j liken up in fr.a lam bail cA 1 96S 
Appomimant will normally be for i*o years in tie (km irtVance. Felionsfnpi mr./uo 
reneACrd tor b third yoai. but only in toropeimon wiin run appfitanons Fo;:o«i who 
are appointed lor iwo years in I be Fnt wjmh shall Lo ro-^ji red to (f,iri n,u Kopcaii- 
nuBticinEchemefoiAuViBfiBn Universities (SSAU| The Folio win-pswiii ho teneb'oir. 
the Wlo/nng academic departments for wort, in me broad areas staled below 

Obstetrics & Gynaecology 

Control of ovarian function at a cellular level during l.jioal phase of paiisr.is 
treated by In vino lertiii/ation 

Physics 

Atomic Phyncs 

Psychology 

Cognitive Psychology: processing consequences of dltlorevu writing eyslarris 

Tho Fellowships era intended for younger, accomplished reaearcli wor.ersv.-ho have 
field e PhD or equivalent qualification lor nol mors than live years and who by 
publication and In older ways have demonstrated slgmfcani research capability, they 
are not normally available to Immediate PhD graduates Ol Ihe University of Western 
Australia 

Commencing salary will be within the range ol JA23.47 J-S A2G.BBB per annum. Tha 
removal allowance lor an appointee from outside Australia Is cunciilfy ama-irnum of 
SA4.687. 

Applicailona. in duplicate, selling out lull personal particulars, qualilicotioru and 
■elsvem experience, should reach Iho Staffing Ollicar. University of Wosforn Aus- 
tralia, Nsdlands, Wostem Ausiralla. 60M. by I2lh May. 1 MB Copies of lira principles 
governing University Research Fellowships are availaMe Irons tha SI o Hmg Officer, or 
from Iho Secretary General. Association of Commonwaolili UmvoislUns lAppu), 36 
Gordon Square, London WC1M0PF. Applrcanla should rmftngn for t hr no relume* lo 
wnlo to the Stalling Olflcor bof'jro llto closing date. 

(74055) 


UNIVERSITY OF KKNT 

AT CANT It ItUUHY ■ ■■■ 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Reinforced Reaction 
Injection Moulding 

Applications are Invited from Engln- 
■ eertrn or Phyalca graduates wtth 
' good Honours degrees lor a throe- 
year food -term post lo work with a 
progressiva Interdisciplinary team on 
relntoicBd reaction injection mould- 
ing (RRiMl polymer processing tech- 
niques using our unique, computer- 
controlled equipment. Excellent I 
OpportunltieB for Induilrtally relevant 
ressaich. Opportunity lo regiater tor 
a higher dogrea 

Salary on the scale C7.055 lo£9,4B5 
PA. 

- Ap pi teat Ion forma end further par- 
Uaulara avallabla from Iha Deputy 
Beomtwy, (Ref: RA/ilE/PDCfTHj, 
Unlwrafn ol Brad Ford, Weal York- 
■him BDr 1DP. Informal enquiries 
lo Dr P. O. Coatu, School of 
Mechanical Engiiteerlrig. (TM- 
0274 733488, BkTB 34) An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


Librarians 


Doctoral Programme 
in Applied 
Computing 
(Social Sciences) 

Applications arc invited for two 
ESRC-fundcd postgraduate 

research studentships for a three 
year Doctoral Programme in 
Applied -Computing (Social Sci- 
ences), leading lo ihc award of 
PhD. 

Candidates should lisiv u some I 
experience in both computing and a 
Lutial science discipline. 

Further Information and applica- 
tion forms may be ohuiincd from: 

Hie Graduate Office, The Registry, 
The University, Canterbury, Kent. 
CT2 7NZ. Please quote reference 
no. POS/S6/THES 


University of 
Edinburgh 
nnd 

University of 
Cam h riel gc* 

IS.lllll-lll I ■IIL'i 

l-l’IJIIIIII-l 

HESEAltCK 

ASSOCIA r J'ES 

A Mill ■ ..lir.vis n 1 1- im II. ■ J I ',i 
inn li Afismlnir' 

I VIt'isv ixist-. .»■■ luiii ill rim-- 
Vi-ur -\lvi >-sii|i|i..x ii-il | ■ruj.,( l 
IIIViils lli-j Hu- I Ji-pai nil,, rii of 
Ai Hid lnl I iili-111-ir-is.r >■ <r.illll- 
Inn till), i In- ir..>iii|in|i-r l.iitmr.i- 
liirv IC.miiiIji til-mi .■■>•1 Hrltlsli 

I i-ll-i IMIS. Till- III '<)■-• I I-. Ii-.l li* 
lir Cj.l *. Kir- III'- ttii'i in A. 
Tutu i Kill nl ii i rub » mid l>r h i>. 

I *n l ii in 1 1 if imil.i'idiii- 1 . mill Is 
ii.Iiiii.-i 1 .ii ill-slim iiii| iirnl im- 
[>l,in,i,U inj an Eimllsli Inn- 
■■■ iu ,|*> IriMlI-llll'l ti> mi Iltt>-Ill- 

■li'lll |jl mi I ill I il WSIrilli. 

A PI > ll< < i ills sliiiulii 1 1 live ii 
I'll. l>. «.r i vini|i,ir.ibl(i i-xiMirl- 
■ ■ii »i in -in u(ini i,i>r|mi- iiit-H. 
siu ll an lirMMrinl lntlilil«|i-iu 

I I III III I-. I li •«. I iilllMlNir M ll-lltl- 

or iiiiiitii-iii.il |i h. 

One- ikisi will in- iviis>-il in 
l.ilinliiiMili. tin- nihf-r in i.iiiii- 

III 1.1 u* ' ■ 

sul.irii'ii will in- itn- 

Ill's., lir, h Assuclnii- Si .iIk ]A 
with lull Ini liliii ■ -ll 1*1 wlllllll 
Hu- i-iaiii|ii ra.ii'.'n - ifi.-i'i.t |i.-r 
iimiiini. ‘in IIimi i in uni', 

■li lit III ii ill l> hi-, i ail axrii'i linn i- 

Sliii'UiMi I 111 1 1' will In- I 
tlrl<il>«<|- I'JHA nr ill. niiiiia 
IllPti'ialii'r in. licmilliln. 

I'TiiThfr iiuriii iiliirs mnv l>n 
iiliinliifil liiinii Mv Mi mu t ini', 
dim. tsi<i>iirtiiuiiii oi* Ariliuioi 
iiiiellliKiirc, llnlvi:re.llv of 
EUlniiunili, S KorrHsi Hill. 
Edlnkuraili Ell I 2(JI.. iiiiratlnu 
rnferniicrt iiuiiitiur 9337. 

CltjHimr dule (or apiillca- 
tlnns la 1 May 1986. 

1948431 1112 


University of 
Aberdeen 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Apnllrntlans nru Invited (nr 
this SERC-fumlcd port, ton ■ 
able up to a maximum of 2 
ynars nncl to mIui t «s soon os 
pnnsllati:. Tht urojact Is con- 
cernnd with ilm kinetics ol 
sirucitirul rclRMiCliiH In no- 
IvmiT tiluasiis. anil will Involve 
differ iu nlnl bCBilltlitH calnr- 
Imutry . dltauimntry and iiini- 
puti<r moiletlliifl. Cunilldatea 
should prefarably have experi- 
ence In the use of DSC. 

salary Cft. 020 - £9.000 
within the n a line 1A Scale for 
Research and AubIoboiih 
S taff. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms The Secretary, 

Sfc*S”-»h"HW wife 

whom applications <S copies) 
should bo lodqnd by » May 
1986 (Ref No BL/U1). 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

DEPUTY 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the 
office or Deputy Librarian, 
which will become vacani on 1 
October 1986 following the 
appointment of Mr R.P. Carr 
to the Librarianship of the 
University of Leeds. 
Prospective candidates, who 
should be good honours gradu- 
ates with wide experience in 
academic librarianship, may 
obtain further particulars from 
the Librarian. Cambridge 
University Library. West 
^rC^bridgeC63 9DR. 
to whom applications (with he 
names of three referees) should 
be returned within four weeks 
0 f the date of this 

advertisement. 

The salary of the Deputy 
Librarian is £20,470 p.a. 


— REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements 

in, the THES 
should arrive not later than 10 a.m. 
Monday preceding_PJ*J^^L^ 


NERA is a leading international firm of economic 
consultants, which has over 1 75 professional 
economists applying micro-economic analysis in a 
wide range of consultancy assignments for private 
and public sector clients. 

Our London office, which serves UK and overseas 
clients, is expanding and we are recruiting at research 
assistant level. 

APPLIED ECONOMICS: 

— LIBRARIAN/ 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

We are looking for someone to join our professional 
staff who has experience or demonstrable aptitude 
for work which will involve 

1. Obtaining and helping to analyse economic and 
statistical data 

2. Maintaining in good order the library of reports 
and publications 

. 3. Guiding research staff in the use of information 
sources 

Professional qualifications as a librarian and 
academic qualifications in economics and/or 
statistics would be valuable. 

Salary will be competitive, and working conditions 
are good. 

Please telephone (01 629 6787) If you would like more 
information about NERA. Applications should be 
sent to Dermot Glynn, Managing Director, 18 Park 
Street, London W1Y 3WD. 


nieir/a 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS 
a marsh & Mclennan company 1740091 


University nf 
Sul ford 

i j,'|j,tr im- m iji Ai-ijUi-'I 
•V ■•|l'<ll' s 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Ki 'lhir- >1 i,, I ■ .Li i .1 ti uni 
In. i-sil'in ■ Ui-i III-: >Iii-iiiwI In- 
Hiil'iil ' .11 til l.imi: h< .iU' I'llM'iKm 
i*l— liii'li l h iiml'ii • , ,i iirulU-il -n • 

V 1 1*1 ill fill '1 1 1 .1 1 . ■.■mJitl-IUH A |l - 
1 >I 1 1 m 1 1 h hIiiiuI'I Ii> iirmlil.ilt-H 
In hi ii-iii • >>r i ihiiii' i-i inn wiih 

illl lllL'T ••',* III *• H|ll'l I llli'll 1 *l! 

llll-tll, .')•>. ■ iilill-uUllll llllll lu- 
ll ll II 1.1 1 III II 1 1 ' l.|Illll»i|V . 

Ilii: lti'H«-..ri I. AhhIhi an l will 
si-1 mi Hie liiHtriirii'-iilullijli 

mi. I ri ii.i l.,'|,|M|'H iiii ill.' iinviy 

i niistrm i-i! uni iI-ih mill will 

III' I'XII.'I ll'-l III lll'lp lltM-lup 
rC'iuiinii r |ii‘'i>i< .iiujii'.'H fur till- 
111 I|I||hI I Illl I .lilt! JlllllVHlH til 

lanii' ii mu 1 1 1 1 1 c *. il.iiu. In 

iiililli lull III*- Hi-Hi-iirili AhhIh- 
turn will In? ri'iiulr-il !«« livl|i 

Willi 111 I'.IHli ri-flll'lt I H MHH'li lUII-U 

with Hu- rriii-ar* M in ami iiiiihU' 
nf tin- ihi-riiml 'iruul>. 

Tin: aii|i,ilnlni*-lll In it.r «v»u 
,-i-m h surtlim iih s'luii an iiiihhI- 
lih' nn-r I Mm ICiAf.. 

C. i >i iiiiicih Inti nnliirv in raniji' 
4 7. an - CU.OtlO m Hi-nr. USS 
niiii-nis 

Aim.IIi iilli.n fi.rniH av.il liililn 
Irum ilii- l*«-»ilHir.ir. lJnlM'i'Hliy 
■if fiiilli.nl. MU 4WT iTi-I 
Oft 1- 7 36 fiH-13 . l.»l. '-i I *3 J lo 
wIlijII) i inii|jli:t-'l ulMilli iillniiH 

hIh hi til Ijf I li v I Mnv 

1’lHft iim lairii* i'i-Ii-i I'uri' AA< 
ft/IIIES. i:iii|iiii li'H iiiiiv ill-in* 
■nr ii ii nl i: In Nil II. IJ'l.i<niMii 
4 KM . 44f. l . ( 'M H.VJ I 1113 


Brunei Univornity 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT • 

1-hynli-s Dcparcninnt 

Aiiplli-nilaiis ara invliad fur 
lhti nboHii pcisl, for I'MVM'r.h 
Into tlie Nnn-' uiifiui monltor- 
Ino of HirNss-s In underwater 
oflnhore stniiiuros by ulira- 
aonlr iinrkSL-utier Camlldatet 
sIilulIiI liavu a qood first cle- 
aroc In Phyiloanil nosioradu- 
ats renearcli axperlancn lo at 
laasi M.Sc. U-vi'l in LUiroBQ- 
nlrs anti Hondrulriictlvc 
Teslliid' 

Sturllllil salary UP ICi £5.802 
liir.luiitvci ot Lutldiin Allo- 
wance. dcp» ii (Him upon one 
and mpartaiH.e. wllti USB be- 
ne I Its. Tlir anvaliitinniK la for 
une viiHr Inlilully. wtili the 
possibility nl a further year'n 
ranrw-Hl . 

Application forms may be 
obtainncl from Iho Personnel 
Secretary. Brunei Uni varsity. 
UxbrJclaO. Mlddlesox UBB 
BPH. Closing tlste 23 April 
1986.(54039) 1U2 


Administration 


Southern Regional 
Councillor 
Further Education 

There Is a vacancy for the 
third tier past of 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

The Assistant Secretary 
will report directly to the 
Secretary of the Fl®fllonnl 
Council and nipoijilbimh; 
will include tho opomiion or 
various committees and the 
administration and protni- 
alanal contribution to other 
realonal octlvIUos. 

This challennlng poat wilt 
provide an opportunity to the 
autcasHful candidate to Furth- 
er a career In tha adtnlnlatre- 
tlon or further and liluher 
education. 

Candidates should ltave a 
desi-ee or proFaselonal qual- 
ification preferably with ax- 
perienre In leachLnn amt adml- 
nlalratlon- 

The salary range la from 
£13,317 - £14,976 par annum 
and tho poet In superanmiabla 
- the conditions of Local Gov- 
ernment Regulations will 

appty- 

AppUcatLan Forms and 
Further particulars From die 
Secretary. The Southern Re- 
gional Council for Further 
Education, 26 Rond. 

Reading H0 1 6NT. 

(B4B10V H13 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

WHEN 

REPLYING 

TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 







Administration continued 


( education officer 

(District Nurse Education 
and Training) 

' To he bfls «l either York or London 

Nnr/ 1 . r ? vki "& r ° fppoini an Education Officer (District 

and or^ l^I ,0n . ,,nd «o *» responsible foridS 

in D^Xiv.ir ,S p n ? jnS ■ ,Ut, ° nS a Pr roved ro «Midini course! 
rn D,sDm Nurse hdoca.tui and Training in n^iven geogrnp!, 

SlVST \ hM a qualification recordable 
aS “■ "erw 

& S™,- 

extensions" 0 " Tr “ in "' e) - ,elc P h ™ «' -3» JUI. 

Sri! 1986 tar rwdp ' " f a PP'*enlions: Wxdnexdny. JOlh 

Interviews: mitif Utter May 1986. 


> UNIVERSITY of oxford 

Numerical Analysis Croup 

„ „ VCINA COORDINATOR 

rrriw! 1 u CINa) is 

Kf SXTm 1 ; 1 

available to Industry the numerica^anafySwM^^ * K to m *J« 

"I?** university leaching and research inih^h- un '«rsliies and to 

priorities of Industry. The Universities Ihw 1 “bject alive to the needs and 
Oxford, Bath, Brunei, imperinJ Colley ReSlI^anJ 1 ? CQraorl[l,m flrc 
The Coordinator visits „ 7 l ' d,na Hnd SwB ™ca. 

Z?™l°J dcn yy wonhsvi it &5aff JSfi 


Research 


Th. Coordinator visits iX™ ‘ h?’ Rm *» "* 

JjJjJ* 1 10 lde n*ify Worthwhile indl!?rill ^ 'Si™ . Md ° r *“ nJ KS public 
Hho are prepared to con tribute to K soiS t* “ nd unlvcni| y «*ff 
from a short consultation to 8 Dosidr^.n« 7 * e outcome m.ij vary 
&UCINA distrib^^*^^ ««3 

"JJ™* riral anajyafs and have a kcerUn teres? l° f - r ? SMrch “Pericncc In 
«PP«miee will need to be a good !r«S r i ndustfial proWeim. The 

ssStSir 

?"■«' encouraged, pariiculariv in Si! Gro “P'* activities will be 
^hool of EngiSngSd ^SASSSS^ ‘ hfl " cw 

nhqrmleiix.bi' A? A7^S Uni '£ rsi,y Rra «reh Staff 
UoiB and experience. ^ AW ^«fi.760dependin g on age, quaUHea! 

^11 Keh^oaf/oSSS QX| 2SiSP ,,l, "P Laboratory, 

Applications, Including mil currtcldnln , 'sS^ ^O " , i 08<5, *4141, est, 315, 
*h«ddbeMulby30th Aprn. rfUe and two refereu 




-ona^T B „^r^.*5r 

Dl * ,riet * WEA appo|n| a 

^J^£L org ^ser 

Ks£ '•* 


^wlttes to 'SSE**' T*we •hou!d^ , d ^ e " l « d ^ edition 
“women). Tto-ra^nM^^t^e as poulbleffo Sarnol? lc T i °« 

asffissSSfei&ted&Ssag 

ssssaS^^wMBwsi 

Par apnilrului . . 


*/,WV-4 12,945. ' 

si^^^ibssffssssstjts^: as 

JffJJj'fHtadM and . Oafom 


■*■ -^tasavaaissBf gs-% 

f7-«47) 


the KEY to successful 
-> J nome-hunting can be 
y y ou rs for just £258 per 

lino in A 


— — ^wwauiiuie. in me Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
every week, 

EeIP^ Higher Education 


i f University of Bristol 

I LONG ASHTON RESEARCH STATION 

J (Agricultural and Food Research Council Grant-Aided) 

SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

(Senior Scientific Officer) 

1 AGRICULTURAL/BIOLOGICAL SCIENTIST 

(Scientific Officer) 

2-year appointments 

llS'toS^S 1 ^ Sclcmlnc 0ffi[cr < SSO > SricntlfiC Offk-rr 

ISO) to work 00 the fini collaborative research projcri |.> be (luided joiniiy hv (he 

Si!" Ulh C0Undl ^ lhC E?conon,ff an ‘! S“flal KSli 

I JnVo^SS. 1 " iU ***** al ^ Ajhl «' «““«•« Station, vlll 

1 in u dy ‘ T i yew ' ,nl ° h0, ‘' “ llll,de, ■ '«h«»!ogy and policies lntcrmi 

I n innueodDi changes In (he practice of cr.jp proiecilon In (he UK. They will vw.rk 

;tot;r;r h r- : “ s 

"f ™nV"S.„ rni.S*' rn,l ™"“"“ 1 •*» *» . 

Candida tea /..r hod. pos.s (houkl be willing ro „ flV el wi,hin (be UK 

SSSSSstssssffassEsts 


Scientific Secretary (UK) 

International Social Science Council 

I Research SSTS” Coord| natlon Centre for 

Research and Documentation In Social Sciences 

(Vienna Contra) 

loflll ^abovs ?tam ed^ea Sen? post ^Vi^rtSmS ? p P ,ica,fons 
bar 1988 to 3lsl October IMS ,i!u C a from J“ Septem- 
F ®Jpw Range 1 A scale between £a oSn SHeiSfnf 9 Research 
addition, allract a single person's overseas^nowance 9 ^ £2,490 

SrlfabaHon'ILS ln scientific 

have successfully comnlfitori°r^ou, a ? d wHI bo expected to 
will be expected to have^ “° rdlna lion) and 
researah. OpportunlBea^ for corn P ,0,0d postgraduate 

erence wilt SSonn to c^S?& ln l resBarch and pref- 
collaboratlve research and/o^Shnco po8a “ 8 experience of 
centre's main areasol interest ^nnakf 8809 ^ ,s in one or tlS 

edge of French and »SSw IwoumS JLnbJh r raadln 0 ^owl- 
hut Is not essential. ' anguage would be an advantage, 

Application forma nnW liirik i. 


SMMm^o'Xng Ste' to? 

IEISIRICB& “■ 


Overseas 


NEW ZEALAND 
technical institute 
AJ® POLYTECHNICS 
tutor recruitment. 

P*S W Technical 

!? *“ e K and Preclude syg. 
tern wishes to recruit profa- 
slonally qualified tutors in the 
following disciplines 
ELECTRONICS/ 

Tr^Ki£ ATI0NS 

ACCOUNTANCY 

pwS3? G Q S£ig A 

^^calaiESe 18 

Applicants must have 5 to in 
years of relevant commercial or 
mduBtnal experience or app ro . 
Priate tertiary qualiflcaiions 

“Esr*'" 

MU, Times 

Supplement, Priory hJL si 
j&JZ* London EC,M 
4BXbrfore 25th April. 

JntrtwewUI be arranged for 

auJ^ibic applicants In ffiaS 
weeks of May in major metro- 

Sgdom CW,lr “ 11 fc Un,t «* • 


South Australia 
DIRECTOR 
OFMU8IC 
Collepte School of 

St ’ P6t ^ r i4 n glican) 
in Adelaide 


®£ b wfWSl 

sa,.-4 , -SUsr s. 7 s 

m uBl(? r 3 apartniBn to °. < J 1 ul ?. PBd 

toachara, ln ^i. 0 , 1 *Mt!ni 
Assistant Di™ c 1‘V°' 1 r, tQ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATlf 


gar* 

SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 


, PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER in 
COMPUTER 
^SmEiVIS 

engineering 

^Swnasra 

sSr-SSi 

SBS««aa= 

58gJ &g>&gaa« 

*s»S3a:a«js 

Collaborative research, in fields such as softva 
I ™ 9, communication networks, indusfri; 

s P S.Z™g°i. mimrtK ™ C ^ * b 

Salary SA44.541. 

S--!] d . contribul i on towar d removal expenses an 
B S™ fJ* ?M rse ? s a PP Qinte0 s. A Housing Loaf 
oLnwne is available plus opportunity exists tocontribule 

Lor(?L ran r Ua,l0 J n - A PP f0val may be given loi 
undertaking limited consulting work. 

sh ? fll out,inin 0 duties and conditions 
below ° l J0sl,,0ns ' s 3Vai ^ ble from the address 

Apphcatrons should include a detailed curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses of three referees In reply 
KiffUF" No - 86 / M3 an d forward by 

..... The Director, 

N.S.W. Government Office, 

68 Strand, London WC2N5LZ. 


Posts 

Overseas 

East Europe 

Lecturers In English 

Bulgaria 

Post A: University of Sofia 

Czechoslovakia 

Po§t 2: Comenlus University, Bratifi 
Post 3: Charles University, Prague 
Post 4: P J Safari ck University, Pre* 
Post 5 Palacky University, Olomouc 

Qualifications: candidates must be British ni 
with a degree prefoi ably In English or Moderi 
ff^SuaSBS. a PGCE in TEFL (or an M A hi Apf 
Linguistics) or equivalent, and a minimum of 
Caching experience. An interest in S 
oiudies is desirable for Bulgaria and a knowl( 
^zecn or German is desirable for Czechoslovs 
posis, preference will be given to single candl 
sHURiyi local salary plus a sterling subsidy of 
annum. 

Benefits: free or subsidised accommodation, r 
sc. tie me, 8u Perannuation contribution, fares ai 
allowance. 

Contracti one year, from .September 1980, g«« 
the British Council, renewable. 

^loring date for applications: 1 May 1980. 
Reference: 86 B 1-6 TH 

^r further details and an application form, P 
write, quoting the post reference number, to: ' 
Educational Appointments Department, The I 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA- 


O O • u o • rni 

° • o • o • o J 

• British 
<*. Council 
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Overseas continued 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY 


^ppTjfjhOM B>a invited (or Iho (olk>*ing posls: 

Phv°fllca1 S Edu c atl° n & Games 
Department - Ref: KAC/1/86/1 

. .r.,, -u,. M qufllined Physical Educallonists In posaesslan 
Hannas or equlvaianl and conBid&abla leaching 
"mmkb Tnay should also have boon published in repuiebte 
•'CSIuia suiesshii eppUcanr wlu ba required to leach al bolh 
end undergraduate levels. Inlllsto plans lor and supervise 
^edTeseareh wik In ihe departmeni. and » supervise posi- 
v ttal a praiects. 

professor - 

Educational Foundations Department - 
Si: KAC/1/86/2 

ivjfinu must he educationists with considerable leaching and 
vSmSi upefisnea at the University level, and must have constd- 
^MTurEar ot piillcattons. They must be In possession ol a 
DhnVd Ddewse In ehher Malory or History ol Education, Phlloso- 
Hifjpwimhy ol Education. Sociology or Sociology ol Eduea- 
w Cvwntfte Education. Tha succesalul candostas will be 
whalp shoulder administrative responsibilities and 
oSiMflutfsnce on research In the Department as well as leech at 
irfsrpaduate and postgraduate levels. 

associate professor - 

(PROJECT MANAGER) - 
Appropriate Technology Centre - 
SE KAC/1/86/3 

n» Ajxnpdste Technology Centra Is one ol (ha youngest but 
rudy eipandlng Departments at Kenyatta University. Its main 
Uracdvs is to encourage research and training programmes deal- 
tgnA varlMfl aspect!) of appropriate technology. 


acts. Applicants should 
tj« i PhD or its equivalent in ehher Mechanical or Electrical 
Ewwtng or Applied Physics .ram a reputable University and 
ifaid hi <s several years of teaching and research experience at 
Itawnty level. Preference will be given to those with experience In 
[hi design at small seals equipment and structures. 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
Physical Education & Games 
Department - Ref: KAC/1/86/4 

tttfaeia must bs qualified physical Education Teachers with 
PhOdogrMsm Physical Education or Sport, obtained from recog- 
died UfltarsHes. The successful candidates wilt also have had 
wmI yean teaching experience at University Ibvgi. Candidates 
tffl irsttsn degress In the relevant area supported by research 
■nd putbadons wia also be considered. 


8ENI0R LECTURER - 

Educational Foundations Department - 

Ref: KAC/1/66/5 

ko'twi must be hinders ot Ph D degrees In Ht9tory. Philosophy, 
swing j or Comparative Education, or In these fields as they 


I. Mlaoblotogy/Virology 

2 Development Biology 

3 Plant Physiology 

d Plant Pathology-Virology 
5. Mathematical applications in Botany (BioVahsiits 
Biometry, etc. I 

Successful candidates will be expected to teach at undergraduate 
and postgraduate level, to supervise, students research protons 
and to engage In their own research 

LECTURER - 

Zoology Department - Ret: KAC/3/8B/17 

Applicants should be holders ot Ph.D degree and have some 
teaching experience si Umvaiwty level. Applications will be consid- 
ered from persons specializing In any one of ihe areas 

1. Development Biology 

2. Aquatic Ecology (Freshwater and Marine Biology) 

3. Ichthyology 

4. Applied Ecology 

5. Parasitology Bnd Immunology 

The successful candidates will bs expect ad to teach under- 
graduate, postgraduate and do personal research and to partici- 
pate In Departmental activities 

LECTURER - 

Educational Foundations Department - 
Ref: K AC/3/86/1 2 

Applicants shoiAf have a Ph.D in History, Philosophy, Sociology or 
Comparative Education or In these fields as they relate to education 
[History of Education. Philosophy of Education and Sociology of 
Education). Candidates will bo eipected to loach at both undar- 
graduale and postgraduate levels 


Chemistry Department - 
Ref: KAC/3/66/18 ' 

Applicants for Ihla post must have at toast a Ph D In Organic. 
Physical or Inorganic Chemistry. The succesalul applicant will be 
expected id taka part In the teaching of undergraduate and post- 

I reduate students, to carry out research In tnalr area ot specialize- 
an end participate In Teaching Practice. 


LECTURER - 

Mathematics Department - 
Ref: KAC/3/86/1 9 


S cants should be holders of Ph D degree in applied or pure 
emetics, statistics, computer science and-or operations 
research. Preference will be given to those who have carried out 


■■cwg aid research el University level. Successful candidates 
*1 tit eipected to loach at postgraduate and undergraduate 
Wl 

SENIOR LECTURER - 

Botany Department - Ref: KAC/3/86/1 1 

*W*Mtj*l»uld possess a Ph.D degree In any one of the follow- 

i WmbtologyAfiratogy 
iDewtopmem Biology 
J Pfard Physiology 
< Run Pathology /Virology 

5 Mathematical applications In Botany (Blostattetlca, 
wimatiy, etc.) 

*P|*«nts mould also have several years teaching experience at 
ta«l. Those with teaching experience In a teacher tram- 
2® wtaje win have an added advantage. A good record of 
25*j™ and publications win be required. Successful candidates 
*• wefi at undergraduate and postgraduate level, supervise Btu- 
™b re search prqeda. participate In teaching practice end will be 
“wed to carry out their own research. 

SENIOR LECTURER - 

Zoology Department - Ref: KAC/3/86/1 6 

r l UBt hBV> Ph.D In Zoology plus several years' leaching 

™ rCSaereh AvncHBrMx CwirionM nf niMraUnri wll h ffl n utlTJ-O 


win M an addad advamaoi. ™ suocaMM canon™ 
I3i2J!?P BCl8dto taach undergrathiaies. supervise postgraduates 
??■ wry out hla/her own research. AppIlcstlonB wflloa conakiared 
g^P»wni spec tolling tn any of the toUovring areas In Zoology 

1- Physiology 
5-wvslopmenl Biology 
* Endocrinology 

J- Terrestrial and AppOed Ecology 
5- Aquatic Biology 
8- Entomology 

7 - [^rasltology and Immunology 
«■ Mammalogy 
•-OytoflenaUcs 
10. Human Biology 

^CTURER- 

Jotany Department - Ref: KAC/3/86/1 3 

J^Srita should posasaa a Ph.D degree In any of the taHowtng 


research and have had work published in reputable journals. In 
addition to teaching undergraduate students, the successful candi- 
date will be expected to cany out research and guide graduate 
stud ante In their research projects. 

LECTURER - 

Physics Department - Ref: KAC/3/86/20 

K lcants should have a Ph.D or Its equivalent. Preference will be 
n to those with University teaching experience and who aia 
capable of postgraduate teaching. Any area ol research Interest will 
be appropriate The successful candidate will be expected to teach 
at undergraduate and postgraduate level and to conduct research. 

LECTURER - 

Physical Education and Games 
Department - Ref: KAC/1/86/7 

Applicants must bs qualltled Physical Educationists In possession 
ofPh.D degrees tn Riyalcal Education or Sports. Those wtth Mbb- 
tore degrees end considerable leaching experience will also be 
considered. The successful applicant will be expected to leach 
undergraduate couresB In Physical Education, aivarvbe students 
during Outward Bound Cornea Bnd participate In extra curricular 
programmes. 

RESEARCH FELLOW - 
Bureau of Educational Research - 
Ref: KAC/1/B6/8 

Applicants should have a Ph.D degree or Its equlyatonlln Educe- 
Hon or social Bdonces and previous research 
iduotfloaTha Buccsseful candidates wtil be expected to deskm 
and undertake a series of studies to education In Mlfebg retavWth 
other researchers In the Bureau. Experience In any of the fetiowlng 
research areas will definitely be an advantage; tesndng fjBlJwg^ 
education and emptoyment; Imbalancea In SOuasOon i ocportoniMB, 
planning, managemem and adrrJntstr^ton; sort and 
Unouage education. 8uMBsaful candidate will tomMCtedlo 
teach undergraduate graduate MureM in rewar* 
advise students on research prelects, feed rasaaroh eemtoara end 
partidpate in othBr aoadentic pragrammes organised by lha 
Unhreralty. 

a,?x— 

medical scheme, subsidised housing and-or a generous housing 
allowance. 


Applications (6 cop 
educational quafliji 


copies ol 

Ury.^in^attT University, P.a Box 4M44, NAIROBI 
SALARY BCALEB: 


PR 0 FE 880 R 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
8 EN 10 R LECTURER 
REBBARCH FELLOW )' 


dosing for spplloBltoni 2 nd May 19 B 0 . 


- KC8.741 l KC210 - KB8.421 

MtiTx KE171 - KCS|144 x 
K£isd - K£T,W4 a KE210 - 

SBKB-nw 

KE171 - KB8.1BB per annum 

iinfil^aini x k$o - 

KE4.9B2 par sruium 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

t.h.e.s. 

when 
replying 
' to ' 

^dvertisments 


Yarmouk University 

r nstissnR£SBE&r r 

Invitee appltcatlona for the 
position of 

lecturer 

for Its Service English Prod* 
ram me. 

or ** A*ppne3" flwAW s«d 

posV-M-A 0 Mpartence- 

Salary: accordlno i to experi- 
ence and quail rtcatfoos. 

The port 
anoe. 

“S*5HS2S|S 

on 
out 
Uia 

isrss 

■b.j, m 


Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 

Department of Mathamat lea 
and Statlatlca 

PROFESSOR 
OF STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified I Stat- 

latictens Tor the position of 
Professor of Btatj StlCS . sff«- 
tlve Boptamber I 98 Si w #■ 
Mnnn ttiorDAHor Rfi possible. 
SSbJact ?o the availability ol 
funda. 

The successful applicant 

ffAfrrSSWa teschhiB 

m Btatlatics and will ba ea- 
o acted to provide atronD land- 
erahlp in the futiirs develop- 
ment oT Statistics proaroms In 
the dopartmont. 

Applicants should submit n 

is; A. ,, ?ws^5! 

SSSJfSWb.S Sgi.SS 

OB, 



NATIONAL UNIVKRSITY OF SIN(bAI j OUK 
FACULTY OF ENOINKKRINC 

A]>[iIk'i it tuns urc invited lor ic.ictiing ii|>j>niiilimrnls in the Dc pari me fils of Mccli.inkal arid 
I’ruiliicimii l.ngincL'rmg .iri«i Lls'Llric-il I .nginuunug. 

C.iniittlafcsuiusi nossi ssaii .ippinpririic PhOdugrcv. 'I Jion« upph mg for Senior Lectureships 
;irul ahnvc slmukl pusses** consiilcrdhlc tcacliing uiidAu rclovjmt" industrial experience. 

Preference will he given to candidates who have research 'teaching cxpcrcince in one or more 
uf ihe following areas: 


Utpurlmi'nt of Mcchankul and 
Pruduclinn Knginucring 

CAD/CAM 

Rubmics 

Aulnmatics 

Gross annual emoluments range us follows: 

Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Associate Professor 


Department uf Electrical 
Engineering 

Computer Communications 
Computer Systems 
Image processing/cumpuicr vision 
1C Design 

SS28.3UU - 58 
SS5J.160-94.OyO 
SS82.430- 113,530 


(STG£I — SS3.20 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on ihe candidate's qualifications, experience and the 
level of appointment offered. 


Leave, medical anil provident fund bene tit*, will he provided. Depending on the type of 
contract offered, oilier bene fits may include: a scttling-in allowance of SJI.OOU (single) or 
SS2,ni Hi (married), subsidised housing at nominal rentals ranging from SS100 to SS21np.ni., 
education allowance for up to three children, subject to a maximum of SJ 10,0110 per annum 


per child, passage assistance and baggage allowance for the transporlation of per son ill effects 
lu Singapore, Staff members nitty undertake consultation work, subject to the approval of the 
University, and retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 60% of their gross annual 
emoluments in a calendar year. 

Application forms ami further infnrnuitii>n nn terms ami coruiitians of service may he obtained 
from: 


The Director 
Personnel Departmeni 
National University of Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 0SI1 


NUS Overseas Office 

Singapore High Com mission in London 

5 Chcsham Street 

London SWI 

ILK. Tel: 01-235 4562 



THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
fa Institute Policy 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS LAW 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

$A36,541/$A42,588 PA 

Candidates should possess post graduate quaffffcaflwis In tew 
and/or commerce and should oiva ovfdsncs of teaching and 
research activities. Specialist knowledge In the areas or 
Taxation and/or Company Law would be an advantage. 

The Department of Business Law services 30 law subjects 
which are offered wlthfn the Faculty at undergraduate and 
graduate level. Additional activities through Professional 


Reminder 


copy lor 



An Information sheet outlining duties and conditions relating 
to the positions Is available from the address below. 
Applications should Include a detailed curriculum vitae and 
thB names and addresses of three referees. In reply pIbbsb 
quote ref. no. 88/069 8 forward to: 

The Director, 

NSW GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 

66 Strand, LONDON WC2N 5LZ 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
TESOL 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 
(TESOL), an International im-for-proni association of 1 1 ,000 members, invi- 
tes applications and nominations for the petition of Executive Director. The 
Executive Director will be responsible for: implementing the polky of TESOL 
at developed and enunciated by the elected Executive Board And its commlt- 
icci, and advising the Executive Board on policy and (In nodal matters; facili- 
tating the Annual Convention and other meetings of the member* hip; 
collaborating with 62 affilbiei In and outside the United States] linking with 
other regional national, and international agencies, organizations and institu- 
tions; and managing the TBSOL Central office and supervising its staff. 

Applicanii should liavc: 1) experience in a leadership role in the teaching of 
BSL, EFL, or related area (international experience an advantage); 2) an 
advanced degree (doctorate preferred) in TESOL or related Held; 3) man- 
agerial experience; 4) a willingness to travel within (be U.S. and abroad; 3) 
fund raising experience. 

The appointment is full-time. 'll is anticipated that the Central Office will 
continue to be located In the greater Washington D.C, metropolitan area. The 
starting daie is July 1, 1987. 

With letter of application and resume containing at kan three references, 
please include s a alary history and a 3-5 page statement of philosophy of 
ieadershipfauiugemeni or related publication. Send by July 1 , 1986, to: 
TESOL Executive Director Search Committee 
do John F. Fanulow 
Box 66 

Teachers College, Colombia University 

Now York, New York ,10 027, U,5.A, 

Send nominations to the same address by June 1, 1986. 


The 

T.H.E.S. 

should 


arrive 


not later 
than 
10am. 
Monday 






